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AUTHOR’S FOREWORD TO THE ENGLISH EDITION 


This book is a translation of the Russian edition of Lenin- 
ism, Philosophical Traditions and the Present written for 
the centenary of Lenin’s birth and put out by Mysl Publish- 
ers, in Moscow, in 1970. 

The book was published over two years ago and I should 
like to point out in the foreword of this edition for foreign 
readers that the course of ideological and political events 
and of theoretical development during the intervening period 
has borne out the fundamental propositions and forecasts 
put forward by the International Meeting of Communist and 
Workers’ Parties (1969), especially those contained in its 
document On the Centenary of the Birth of Vladimir Ilyich 
Lenin, in the documents issued by the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union in connection with that occasion, and in 
Comrade Brezhnev’s report “Lenin’s Couse Lives On and 
Triumphs”. 

The historic 24th Congress of the CPSU has enriched the 
treasure-house of Marxist-Leninist theory, including philo- 
sophical theory, with new conclusions and propositions which 
continue and develop Lenin’s immortal ideas. Since it is 
hardly possible to discuss here these fresh contributions to 
Marxist theory, the reader is referred to the documents of 
the 24th CPSU Congress and materials of the conference 
devoted to the 24th CPSU Congress and the development 
of Marxist-Leninist theory, held at the end of September, 
1971, in Moscow. The latter are available in Russian and 
German and English. 



^ PHILOSOPHICAL TRADITIONS TODAY 

The documents and materials of the 24th Congress of the 
( corroborate once again the historic significance and 

endurin,' relevance of Lenin’s doctrine, making it quite 
clear that theoretical study is an important part of Com- 
munists' internationalist duty. 

"Criticism of the bourgeois and revisionist attacks on our 
tlieorv and practice,” Comrade Brezhnev told the 24th Party 
Congress, “becomes much more convincing when it is found- 
ed on active and creative development of the social sciences, 
of Marxist-Leninist theory.’'* Soviet and other Marxist phi- 
losophers have this in mind as they turn to philosophical 
traditions in order to work out and provide solutions for the 
urgent and vital problems of this day and age. 

M, lovchuk 


34th Congress of the CPSU, Moscow, 1971, p. 124. 



INTRODUCTION 


The present era is a time of momentous change for man- 
kind, It is an era of social revolution and phenomenal pro- 
gress in science and technology, of fierce class and ideological 
battles. 

At the core of the ideological struggle and intellectual 
progress there lie philosophical issues, primarily the problems 
of man’s attitude to the world, including the ‘’spiritual 
world”, which men create and hand down from one genera- 
tion to another. Scientific answers to these, as well as other 
current social and theoretical problems, are provided today 
by Marxism-Leninism. 

In 1970 the world communist movement, the Soviet peo- 
ple, and progressive men and women everywhere, celebrated 
the centenary of Lenin’s birth, focussing attention on the 
study and continuation of the great traditions, in particular 
philosophicsd traditions which developed from Lenin’s ideas. 

Another landmark in the histo^ of Marxist thought was 
the 50th anniversary of the publication of Lenin’s “On the 
Significance of Militant Materialism”, justly considered to be 
his philosophical testeunent, which fell in March, 1972. 

In this concise article Lenin brilliantly charted the pro- 
gress of scientific materialist views for many years to come, 
pointing out the necessity of close links between Marxist 
philosophy and natural science, of combatting religion and 
every form of religious ideology, developing Marxist doctrine, 
and absorbing the best materialist, dialectical and atheis- 
tic traditions of philosophical thought. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL TRADITIONS TODAY 


A u-lx and creative approach to man’s philosophical 
I.j-irarc h an immutable tradition of Marxism-Leninism. 

In Mc’-:!inr tonical aspects of social or scientific progress 
nr nf thcorv, Marxijt-Leninist writers invariably refer to 
man's spiritual heritage. In the best works and progressive 
‘-adifioas of philosophy, social thought and culture, the 
wurkinT class and other progressive forces of contemporary 
sncictv find an invaluable foundation for development of the 
socialist thought of today. 

.V philosophical tradition implies a more or less stable 
relationship of philosophical ideas, categories and modes of 
thouirht, which emerge in the process of philosophical cogni- 
tion of nature, ideas and society. Its character and trend 
depend on how much this stable relationship of philosophical 
knowledge is in line with the requirements of a subsequent 
period. A philosophical tradition is not immutable, not fixed 
•xnce and for all. Hegel wrote that one should not regard 
tradition as a housekeeper boimd to preserve the property 
committed to her charge. Any philosophical tradition — es- 
peciallv if it is progressive — may be enriched and acquire a 
new ring in the context of a new historical epoch. But it may 
also happen that a philosophical tradition, in rejecting the 
main trend of another tradition essentially at odds with the 
new age and its scientific and philosophical knowledge, recoils 
from it and begins to develop into its opposite. So in the 
Soviet Union after the 1917 October Revolution, scientists 
and intellectuals in general, most of whom had come to 
share the ideology of the proletariat, the leading revolu- 
tionary’ class of the new epoch, renounced the philosophical 
tradition prevailing before October 1917, embodied in reli- 
gious, theosophic, mystic and other idealist doctrines. 

Lenin and his supporters always attached much impor- 
tance to the evaluation of various philosophical doctrines 
and concepts from the standpoint of the f nndafnpnfal in- 
terests and outlook of the revolutionary proletariat. Each 
current of contemporary philosophical thought expressing 
the views of certain social classes and groups adopts its 
own partiralar approach to philosophical traditions. Ideas 
on this point vary considerably. On the one hand, certain 
representatives of the bourgeois ideeilist trend, “philosophy 
of science”, flaimt the triumphs of modem science and 
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scorn philosophical traditions, describing the history* of phi- 
losophy as a “fruitless battle of conflicting ideas”. On the 
other hand, so-called revolutionists preach a nihilistic atti- 
tude towards man’s cultural heritage, rejecting the progres- 
sive and humanist traditions of national and world phi- 
losophy, declaring them alien to the spirit of this revolu- 
tionary epoch. Conseiv-ative idealist views on philosophical 
tradition, such as the notion that, in point of fact, nothing 
new emerges in philosophy, apart from certain modifications 
of allegedly perennial and imperishable philosophical ideas, 
are still widely held. 

Marxist-Leninist philosophy treats the problem of philo- 
sophical traditioii in its various aspects, the historico-theo- 
retical aspect being of particular significance to Marxism. 
The Marxist-Leninist angle on the relation between phi- 
losophy past and present was clearly defined by Lenin, who 
wrote that modem scientific philosophy, foxmded by Marx, 
was the result, the sum, the conclusion drawn from the 
history of cognition of the world, that it had furnished 
answers to questions already raised by the foremost minds 
of mankind, being the direct and immediate continuation 
of the teachings of the greatest representatives of philo- 
sophy.*" 

Next, there is a logical-epistemological aspect of the 
problem of philosophical tradition which also comes to the 
fore in the new epoch. The technological revolution, the 
rapid all-round progress of scientific ^owledge, the enor- 
mous increase in information, all require a further elabora- 
tion of the logic of scientific thought. This presupposes 
thorough knowledge of the treasures of mankind’s philo- 
sophic^ heritage, of its logical-conceptual apparatus. The 
study of the long history of philosophy and its instructive 
lessons make it possible to single out from the enormous 
wealth of philosophical ideas and concepts all that which 
has stood the test of time and distinguish among the host 
of concepts and ideas the searching quests for precious 
truth. This study also enables us to imcover the epistemo- 
logical roots of many errors and misconceptions and so put 
contemporary philosophers on their guard against them. 


’*■ V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 19, p. 23. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL TRADITIONS TODAY 


In the |)re*5ent acre, the peoples’ sense of national identity 
ha- CTO'A'n enormously, especially in countries that have 
TLt'entlv gained their independence and shaken off social 
.ind colonial oppression. The path of these countries’ social 
and cultural development is now being mapped out with 
due consideration for national history and peculiarities. 
Hence the importance of a correct appreciation of the degree 
to which national culture has influenced philosophical tra- 
ditions. 

Marxist-Leninist philosophical thought denounces the 
reactionary conceptions of Eurocentrism and Asiacentrism 
which isolate the development of culture and philosophical 
doctrines in East and West, contrasting them to each other. 
Marxist historians of philosophy prove that while social and 
academic conditions were not equally favourable to the ad- 
vance of philosophical thought everywhere, diverse philo- 
sophical doctrines (both materialist and idealist) which have 
plaved a conspicuous part in the intellectual life of nations, 
and contributed to the treasure-house of philosophical knowl- 
edge, nevertheless emerged and developed in many coun- 
tries, both in East and West. 

Marxist-Leninist philosophers investigate in particular the 
intrinsic continuity existing between the evolution of philo- 
sophical doctrines — Hegel defined a philosophical doctrine as 
an “epoch fixed in thought”, the intellectual quintessence 
of an epoch — and the social movements that s umm on forth 
intellectual activity from the midst of stagnation, reaction 
and obscur^tism. When considering philosophical tradi- 
tions, Marxist historians of philosophy trace their connection 
with the contemporary struggle of ideas, with the ideolog- 
ical struggle between different classes, thereby elucidating 
the ideological aspect of the history of philosophy, of the 
development of philosophical traditions. 

Thus, Marxist-Leninist philosophy investigates the histor- 
ico-theoretical, logical-epistemological, national-cultural, 
ideologic^ and other aspects of the development of tradition 
in the historical process of solving philosophical problems 
in accordance with the requirements of social life and science. 

As early as the end of the nineteenth century, Lenin de- 
fined the principles of the Marxist dialectical approach to 
man’s heritage of philosophical thought and, indeed, social 
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thought in general, showing that Maivists do not meiely 
accept this heritage but study it in order to supply the an- 
swers to fresh problems from the social standpoint of the 
new class, the revolutionary proletariat." At the same time, 
they do not judge philosophical and social doctrines of the 
past by the contributions historical personalities did not 
make in respect of modern requirements, but by the new 
contributions they did make as compared with their prede- 
cessors.** These fundamental principles of the Marxist at- 
titude to traditions of social thought, including philosophy, 
retain their methodological significance in the present epoch 
as well. 

Of primary scientific, theoretical and ideological interest 
with regard to the history of philosophy, and Marxist his- 
tory of philosophy in particular, is the elaboration and shap- 
ing of philosophical traditions associated with the emergence, 
spread and deep implanting in men's cultural experience of 
epoch-making philosophical doctrines constituting a great 
step forward in the history of philosophy, in the intellectual 
advance of mankind. 

The formation of new philosophical traditions, in the 
course of which old traditions are replaced or reshaped, 
reflects fundamental changes in society, the growth and in- 
tensification of the class struggle, and embodies the essential 
requirements for the progress of science, philosophical and 
social thought. 

A most vivid example of the formation, development and 
establishment of new philosophical traditions in the 19th- 
20th centuries is provided by the emergence and spread of 
the Marxist-Leninist world outlook which has received ex- 
tremely wide scope for development in the present epoch 
thanks to the Great October Revolution, the building of so- 
cialism in the Soviet Union, the emergence of the world 
socialist system, and the growth of the international revolu- 
tionary movement. Auround the revolutionary ideals and philo- 
sophical traditions of Marxism-Leninism there has developed 
an ever-growing ideological struggle between the forces 
of socialism zind the forces of imperialism, which is exert- 


V, L Lenin, Collected Works, VoL 2, p 526. 
*■ Ibid , pp. 185-86. 
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Hit; a couiiderabie influence on the confrontation of ideas 
in ihe world labour movement and the emancipation move- 
ment at large. 

The world communist movement is waging a constant 
ideological and political battle against anti-commxmism and 
reactionary’ bourgeois ideology which are spearheaded above 
ail against Marxism-Leninism, as well as the freedom-loving 
and democratic traditions in social thought, materialist 
philosophical traditions, atheism, and dialectics. 

The w’orld communist movement upholds and furthers 
Marxist-Leninist ideological and philosophical traditions in 
an unremitting struggle against both Right and “Left” re- 
visionism, nationalistic distortions of Marxist philosophy and 
social thought, against a dogmatic approach to traditions or 
their nihilistic negation. In this connection, the greatest sig- 
nificance attaches to the fundamental and indissoluble imity 
of Marxist philosophical and revolutionary traditions with 
the creative, innovative Marxist approach to theory. This 
dialectical approach to the continuity of traditions is spear- 
headed against dogmatism which is alien to Marxism-Lenin- 
ism and which consists in mechanical repetition of age-old 
truths regardless of fresh developments and modern scientific 
achievements, and agcdnst reactionary attempts to revive so- 
cial and philosophiczil doctrines that have failed the test of 
time and proved untenable in practice. The Marxist-Lenin- 
ist dialectical approach to tradition is also directed against 
shallow, nihilistic and negative attitudes towards man’s in- 
tellectual heritage and towards the traditions of Marxism- 
Leninism, which are often rejected or questioned today by 
people who, under the pretext of injecting new blood into 
Marxism, proclaim it can be dovetailed with the latest bour- 
geois and petty-bourgeois trends of social thought, that are 
quite alien to Marxism. 

The world communist movement resolutely defends the 
internationalist traditions of Marxism-L eninism and its phi- 
losophy,^ and comes out against the attempts to substitute 
for the inte^pral scientific and revolutionary sociedist world 
outlook, which finds a rich diversity of expression in differ- 
ent countries, national or regional “pluralistic” variants of 
Marxism,^ national “models of socialism”, invariably ter- 
minating in a revision of the principles of the revolutionary 
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teaching of the working class, while that teaching is “integral 
in nature and belongs to all Communists, all levolutionarv 
workers, all working people". ' 

Addressing the International fleeting of Communist and 
\Vorkers’ Parties in Moscow in 1969, Leonid Brezhnev stated 
with good reason that “world socialism absorbs all the wealth 
and diversity of the revolutionary traditions and experience 
deriving from the creative activity of the working people of 
different countries.... Our Party constantly studies that 
experience and utilises everything of value that may be 
applied in the conditions obtaining in the Soviet Union... 
everything that really helps to strengthen the socialist system 
and embodies the general law's of socialist construction, which 
have been tested by international experience.”*’*' 

Ab^doning the internationalist principles of Marxism- 
Leninism, some writers abroad, woiild-be Marxists among 
them, claim that both in the past and still more so in the 
current period, the existence of “several Marxisms”, of “sev- 
eral Leninisms” is quite in order. Thus, philosophical writ- 
ings published abroad, certain articles by Zagreb philoso- 
phers in Praxis for instance, put forward revisionist concepts 
of the “crisis” and “stagnation” of Marxism, alleging that 
since the twenties many Communist parties have been follow- 
ing a mistaken path and that currently there exist “several 
kinds of Leninism”, and so on. Revisionist interpreters of 
Leninism echo the words of Trotsky, enemy of Leninism, 
and bourgeois Marxologists — such as I. Fetscher, who, in 
defiance of historical truth, maintains in his Von Marx ziir 
Sowjetideologie (From Marx to the Soviet Ideology) that in 
the twenties and thirties Leninism was replaced by so-called 
Stalinism and ceased to be a creative doctrine. They would 
have us believe that, ever since 1924, Leninism has been 
“distorted” and made into some sort of “codified Leninism”. 
To this “codified Leninism” of their own invention they op- 
pose other, allegedly “creative”, concepts of Marxism, to wit, 
the anti-Leninist concepts of Trotsky, Bukharin, Lefebvre, 
Bloch, Marcuse, etc. 


_ * On the Centenary of the Birth of V. I. Lenin, Moscow, 1969, p. 6 
International Meeting of Communist and TVorkers’ Parties, Moscow 
1969, Prague, 1969, p. 148. 
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elements question and even deny any con- 
tinuity of Marxist tradition in the world communist move- 
ment. m philosophy and theory, reviling the CPSU and other 
Alarxist-Leninist parties which defend the principles of revo- 
lutionary theory and develop it in present conditions. The 
renegade Garaudy, for example, has concocted a “theory” to 
the eifect that in the context of the ideological straggle and 
controversy obtaining in the twenties and especially since 
the thirties and forties, in the Soviet Union and some other 
countries all creative development in Marxist philosophy 
ceased and gave way to “dogmatic stagnation”. Thus the 
revisionists deny the historical truth that Marxist theory in 
the Soviet Union and other countries has at all stages been 
loyal to Leninism, followed Leninist traditions, and enriched 
itself with fresh works and fundamental propositions con- 
cerning major problems and branches of theoretical knowl- 
edge, including philosophical knowledge. 

In the current epoch, Leninism has gripped the minds of 
millions, for whom it has become a world outlook, an earnest 
conviction, a guide to action. It has provided the theoretical 
and ideological foundation for priceless achievements of 
science and socialist culture. Lenin’s doctrine has been en- 
riched and substantiated by the historical experience of the 
working class and people of diverse countries as well as by 
the advance of the social and natural sciences and by 
the^ finest revolutionary and cultural traditions of many 
nations. 

Since it embodies the varied experience of many nations, 
their finest revolutionary, cultural and philosophical tradi- 
tions, Marxism-Leninism both was and is the essentially in- 
ternationalist world outlook of the international revolutionary 
proletariat, the international science of the universal laws 
govenung die development of being and knowledge. This is 
why^ Marxism is not to be split into parts, divided into 
“national variants” or expressed in isolated “national 
forms”. 

With reference to the growing diversity of the world 
revolutiona;^ process, the Main Document of the Interna- 
tional Meeting of Commumst and Workers’ Parties, held in 
June 1969 in Moscow, points out that the triiunph of the 
international proletzuiat over imperialism depends on the 
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consolidation of the communist movement on the basis of 
the international principles of Marxism-Leninism " 

In our times. Communists, revolutionaries and builders of 
socialism are convinced more than ever of the lasting^ signifi- 
cance and vitality of Marxist-Leninist theoretical traditions. 
The most important of these traditions are the defence, con- 
sistent pursuit and creative development of the fundamental 
principles of Marxism-Leninism, such as proletarian inter- 
nationalism; a class approach to social phenomena from the 
standpoint of the proletarian, socialist world outlook; the 
theoretical substantiation of the worldwide historical mis- 
sion performed by the working cleiss in abolishing capitalism 
and building socialism; Communist party leadership in the 
class struggle and the building of socialism and communism; 
unswerving adherence of theory to Party principles and un- 
compromising opposition to bourgeois ideology, opportunism 
and revisionism; close interdependence of all component 
parts of Marxism-Leninism; a creative approach to theory, 
the complete compatibility of scientific theory and the revo- 
lutionary practice of the communist transformation of the 
world. Historical experience has shown that these traditions 
and principles which extend to all components of Marxism- 
Leninism fully apply in the case of Marxist philosophy at 
every stage of its development. 

At the same time, the development of Marxist-Leninist 
philosophy is characterised by distinct philosophical tradi- 
tions which took shape in the course of the historical devel- 
opment of dialectical materialism as corollaries of its prin- 
ciples and expressions of its essence. Among such principles 
of the development of Marxist philosophy, the continuity of 
which has become a Marxist tradition, particular significance 
attaches to the unity of militant materialism and materialist 
dialectics — the scientific method of cognising and changing 
the world; a consistent struggle of materialism against ideal- 
ism; a creative approach to philosophy, ready to alter the 
forms of Marxist philosophy or to replace one or another of 
its postulates by new propositions called for by changed 
social conditions and new scientific discoveries; the unity 


International Meeting of Communist and ZVorkers' Parties, Mos- 
COW 1969 9 Prague, 1969. 
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and independence of materialist philosophy and natural 
science. The unit> and interdependence of all aspects of 
Marxist philosophy; continuity of development, which finds 
evpressKtn in the utilisation, substantiation and enrichment 
of philosophical concepts, categories and “conceptual mate- 
iial' adopted from the philosophy of the past and developed 
further at each new stage of the history of society ^d 
science: increasingly active theoretical study and its growing 
impact on man’s practical efforts to change the world for the 
benefit of working people everywhere — these are the basic 
features and enduring traditions of Marxist philosophy. 
“Lenin always combined depth of scientific analysis of his- 
torical circumstances with the most resolute recognition of 
the significance of the revolutionary energy, initiative, class- 
consciousness and organisation of the masses, classes and 
parties, as well as the significance of the activity of individ- 
uals. His dialectical mind revealed new possibilities for ex- 
pediting the revolutionary process in the operation of the 
subjective factor in conditions when general prerequisites 
for replacing capitalism by socialism are already ripe, Lenin 
teaches us that in such a situation the working people’s 
readiness and ability to take revolutionary action, their 
class-consciousness, organisation and experience in struggle 
become decisive for the success of the revolution.’”*'’ 

It is imperative that contemporary historians of philosophy 
make a detailed study of the development by Lenin and his 
followers of Marxist philosophy, in close connection with the 
practice of the revolutionary workers’ movement, scientific 
progress i^d assimilation of the finest traditions of past 
philosophical thought. 

Sf* 9^ 95» 

The first Marxist research into traditions of the history 
of philosophy and social thought, of man’s philosophical 
heritage, was carried out by Marx and Engels as early as 
the 1840s, partiadarly in From the Criticism of the Hegelian 
Philosophy of Right, "The German Ideology, "The Holy Fa- 
mily, Theses on Feuerbach, Economic and Philosophic 
Manuscripts, The Poverty of Philosophy and Manifesto of 


* On the Centenary of the Birth of V. 1. Lenin, pp. 15-16. 
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the Communist Party. Studies in the history of philosophical 
and social thought, begun by Marx and Engels, were conti- 
nued by Plekhanov, Paul Laf argue, Franz Mehring and other 
19th-century Marxists. They were comprehensively expand- 
ed and raised to a new and higher level in the 20th century 
by Lenin and his followers. The traditions handed dow*n by 
Marx, Engels and Lenin with regard to the history of phi- 
losophy and their conception of the development of philoso- 
phy have provided the starting point for the Marxist phi- 
losophers of our times working on this concept and continu- 
ing the Lenin tradition in their approach to the philosophical 
and entire cultural heritage of mankind. 

Of particular significance in this respect has been the 
theoretical work of Soviet Communists and Marxists in other 
countries during the era ushered in by the Great October 
Socialist Revolution, in particular following the 7th Com- 
intern Congress, to promote the continuation and further 
elaborate progressive traditions in culture, philosophy and 
social thought, in their struggle against imperialism, reaction 
and fascism. 

Leninist traditions and principles of research into the his- 
tory of philosophy have provided the basis for the extensive 
scientific study and popularisation of the history of world 
philosophy and of the history of Marxist-Leninist philosophy 
carried on in the twentieth century in the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries, as well as in some capitalist and 
third world countries.* 

At the same time, there is no denying that many problems 
of Marxist history of philosophy, of considerable significsmce 
and topical interest, are still waiting to be solved, and that 
the struggle of ideas now going on in the international arena 
points to the pressing need for certain fundamental aspects 
of the history of Marxist-Leninist philosophy to be elabo- 
rated in more detail. 


*■ See History of Philosophy, in six volumes, Moscow, 1957-65; Marx's 
'Capital' and Philosophy Today, Moscow 1968; Marxist-Leninist 
Philosophy and Sociology in the USSR and European Socialist Coun- 
tries, Moscow, 1965; Modern Philosophy and Sociology in the Coun- 
tries of ZVest Europe and America, Moscow, 1964 (All in Russian ) 
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CHAPTER I 


LENINISM AND MAN’S PHILOSOPHICAL HERITAGE 


In the modern historical epoch, when the momentous pro- 
cess of the revolutionary transformation of the world is 
^ruini' un and the inspiring edifice of communist society is 
being erected, the cultural — and thus philosophical — heri- 
tage of the past comes to play a particularly significant role. 
“Absorbing and developing all the best that has been created 
by world culture, communist culture will be a new, higher 
stage in the cultural progress of mankind. It will embody the 
versatility and richness of the spiritual life of society, and the 
loftv ideals and humanism of the new world.’”*' 

Marxism-Leninism, the highest achievement of scientific 
philosophical thought and the basis of the scientific socialist 
world outlook, has always been the ideological foundation of 
proletarian socialist culture, that is developing to become 
communist culture. 

1. LENIJTS DEVELOPMENT OF THE MARXIST PRINCIPLES 
OF RESEARCH INTO THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 

Marxism-Leninism is a high point in the ideological-theo- 
retical history of mankind from which it is possible to survey 
the entire past history of philosophical and sociological 
thought, discern its objective laws and discover new vistas 
of philosophical knowledge. 


' ‘The Road to Communism, pp. 576-77. 
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The enormous significance of the history of philosophy for 
theory — above all. Marxist theory — was shown by Engels 
who wrote that “theoretical thinking is an innate quality 
only as regards natural capacity. This natural capacity must 
be developed, improved, and for its improvements there is 
as yet no other means than the studv of previous philoso- 
phy’’.'*' Lenin lucidly expressed the Marxists' attitude to the 
culture of the past in the following profound proposition 
which clearly numbers among valuable achievements of the 
history of philosophy. He wrote: "Marxism has won its his- 
toric significance as the ideology of the revolutionary’ pro- 
letariat because, far from rejecting the most valuable achieve- 
ments of the bourgeois epoch, it has, on the contrary’, assim- 
ilated and refashioned every’thing of value in the more 
than two thousand years of the development of human 
thought and culture. Only’ further work on this basis and 
this direction, inspired by the practical experience of the 
proletarian dictatorship as the final stage in the struggle 
against every form of exploitation, can be recognised as the 
development of a genuine proletarian culture.’”'"''' 

Marxist philosophy has re%’ealed the nature of the histor- 
ico-philosophical process and the laws to which it is subject, 
proving that the development of philosophical thought can 
only be understood correctly from the standpoint of the dia- 
lectical principle of historical method. Lenin wrote: “The 
whole spirit of Marxism, its whole system, demands that 
each proposition should be considered ( a ) strictly histori- 
cally, ( P ) only in connection with others, ( T ) only in 
connection with the concrete experience of history.”*** 

Marxism views the history of philosophy as a dynamic 
process involving the emergence, elaboration and solution 
of philosophical problems^ above all, fundamental problems 
such as the relation of thinking to being, man’s relation to 
the world, and the general laws of being and cognition, prob- 
lems that constitute an integral part of philosophy’s sub- 
ject-matter. 

Marx and Engels refashioned from a materialist stand- 


F. Engels, Dialectics of Nature, Moscow, 1972, pp. 42-43, 
V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 317. 

’ Ibid , Vol. 35, p. 250. 
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pt'int tfcsfel's proposition that the history of philosophy is a 
la\^-coverned process, and demonstrated that the develop- 
ment of philosophy is based on changes occurring in the ma- 
terial life of society. They pointed out the dialectical nature 
of the history of philosophy, which manifests itself in the 
>trugi:le between materialism and idealism, dialectics and 
metaphvsics, and in the contradictions between the content 
and form of philosophical doctrines, between the content of 
philosophical thought and its expression in philosophical con- 
cepts and categories, and so on. 

The w’orks of Marx, Engels and their followers supply a 
scientific explanation of the continuity in the development of 
philosophical ideas, resulting from the historical links be- 
tween the social relations obtaining in different epochs of 
world history and from the continuity in revolutionary and 
other social movements. 

Marxism also subjected to scientific analysis the inter- 
relation and interaction of philosophy and other forms of 
social consciousness: science, art, morals, political and legal 
thought, religion and atheism. 

Marxism-Leninism does not reduce the ftmetions of the 
history of philosophy to the study, description, analysis and 
evaluation of philosophical doctrines past and present, 
although elucidation of the cognitive and analytical function 
of philosophical ideas is certainly indispensable to a scientific 
study of the history of philosophy. Marxist history of phi- 
losophy approaches both past and present philosophical doc- 
trines as components of man’s cultural experience. It singles 
out the contribution made by philosophical doctrines and 
traditions to the ideological struggle, supporting progressive 
traditions and opposing the utilisation of some pMlosophical 
doctrines of the past in the interest of modem reactionary 
forces; in this way the history of philosophy performs an im- 
portant ideological function. Critical reworking of the “con- 
ceptual material” of the past and thorough investigation of 
the objective laws governing the development of philosophy, 
as a specific form of scientific cognition, and of its results 
and conclusions for the purpose of elaborating philosophical 
problems creatively and in an up-to-date scientific way, are 
also essential functions of the Marxist Hstory of philosophy. 
This synthetical, methodological and, to a great extent, 
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heuristic function of the ^^Ia^xist history of philosophy ac- 
quires paramount significance in an age of scientific progress 
and rapid expansion of scientific information in the second 
half of the 20th century*. 

Pointing out the close connection between the achieve- 
ments of science (including philosophy) and its histoiy* En- 
gels wrote in his V mrisse zu einer Kritik der Xationalokono- 
mie (A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy)-. 

. . science advances relatively to the amount of knowledge 
it has inherited from previous generations. . . 

History of philosophy is not a descriptive science: like 
other branches of philosophy, it deals with the basic pro- 
cesses of development, their common patterns and their in- 
terdependence — in this case, with respect to philosophy itself. 
Marx first drew attention to this function in his early works, 
writing that “. . . in the history of philosophy there are nodal 
points which raise philosophy, in itself to concretion, appre- 
hend abstract principles in a totality, and thus break off the 
rectilinear process.”*’®’ 

Contrary to idealistic theories, which claim that phi- 
losophy develops as a result of the “filiation of ideas” and is 
allegedly independent of social reality, and contrary to sub- 
jectivist concepts deducing philosophical thought merely 
from the philosopher’s will, desires and personal inclina- 
tions, Marxism has discovered the internal objective laws 
governing the historical process of philosophical develop- 
ment. 

Marxists have demonstrated that philosophy, like other 
forms of social consciousness, develops in conformity with 
general sociological laws. Like other social processes, the 
history of philosophy is conditioned, in the last analysis, by 
the economic needs of society and development of the mode 
of material production; it reflects the struggle of the classes 
in class societies; it develops in the course of communica- 
tion and exchange between different peoples, and so on. 
Engels had every reason to observe: . . philosophers were 
by no means impelled, as they thought they were, solely by 
the force of pure reason. On the contrary, what really pushed 


•=• Marx/Engels, Werke. Bd. 1, S 521. 

** Marx/Engels, W^rke, Erganzungsband, 1. TcH, S, 2H 
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rlun f'.nwrd mn-t was the powerful and ever more rapidly 
) n’TJ'lun:: oit'Lfje'.s <if natural science and industry.”''" 

hi^torv of philosophv also explains the particular 
oi development of social consciousness, which are 
alMi rcle\ant in relation to philosophy, such as the un- 
even development of different forms of social consciousness 
m diiferent countries: the continuity in the development of 
'M»dal conscifuisness and the assimilation of its results; the 
relative independence of consciousness in relation to social 
realit\. and so on. Marxist historv’ of philosophy has demon- 
<it rated that the relative independence of ideologies manifests 
it'elf in philosophv in the “active aspect of human thought”, 

1 e.. in the theoretical e.xplanation of the basic objective laws 
eoverninsr the development of the real world and, on this 
basis, in the active influence of philosophy — together with 
nther forms of social consciousness — on the material basis of 
'ocietv. on the class struggle and development of social re- 
lations. 

At the same time Marxism also discloses the inner logic 
of the development of philosophical thought and the specific 
laws governing the historical process of the development of 
philosophv itself. The specific pattern to be observed in the 
development of philosophy consists, above all, in the fact 
that there continues throughout the history of philosophical 
thought— for all its complicated turns, zigzags and even de- 
viations from the truth — a progressive process of philo- 
sophical cognition the subfect of which differs from those with 
which other branches of science are concerned in that it 
concentrates above all on the most general laws of being and 
cognition, on the relation of thinking to being, of man to the 
world, and on other strictly philosophical issues. 

The specific pattern of development to be observed in phi- 
losophy in the course of its history comes out also in the fact 
that its content, which is continualy being enriched and per- 
fected, and the changing and often diametrically opposed 
treatment of philosophical problems by different schools, are 
expressed in general philosophical concepts, in categories 
which are modified or imbued with new meaning and are 


K Marx, F. Engels, Selected Works, in three volumes, Vol 3, 
Mm'.cow, 1970, pp. 347-48. 
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either adopted or rejected bv the philosophers who come 
afterwards Thus the continuous development of "conceptual 
material”, which is a characteristic feature of the historv’ of 
ideologies and that of everv form of social consciousness, 
reveals itself in philosophy in a specific wav " 

Applying dialectics to the historv of philosophy ^Vlarxism 
explains the increasing degree to which philosophical thought 
is fathoming the essence of the world and the process of 
human cognition, the progression of cognition from phenom- 
enon to essence and from essence of the "initial order” to 
a deeper essence, to a law, the correlation between philo- 
sophical categories, their overlapping and "interplay”, and so 
on. 

The specific pattern inherent in the development of philo- 
sophical thought also embraces the following contradictory 
process. In the course of the historv' of philosophy the philo- 
sophical cognition of nature, society and human thought 
itself extends and becomes more complex, universal relation- 
ships and patterns of the development of phenomena are 
disclosed, and philosophical knowledge is enriched by new 
“grains” of absolute truth, which give rise to a more intricate 
but at the same time more correct and accurate scientific and 
philosophical picture of the world. On the other hand, in the 
course of the historico-philosophical process there "branch 
out” from general philosophical knowledge specific sciences, 
which investigate the common objective laws governing cer- 
tain forms of development, certain aspects of the objective 
world and knowledge, i.e., sciences which remain basically 
philosophical but which treat a more limited subject (psy- 
chology, logic, sociology, aesthetics, ethics and so on). 

The internal dialectical contradictions inherent in the his- 
torical development of philosophy find expression in the 
qualitative changes occurring in philosophical thought, in the 
appearance of new philosophical doctrines and trends that 
differ substantially, and sometimes radically from the pre- 
vious path of philosophy. Such radical, qu^itative changes 
constituting revolutions in philosophy, prepared for by the 
development of philosophical cognition, are closely linked 
with major upheavals in world history — social revolutions, 


Kt Marx, F. Elngels, Selected Works^ Vol 3, p. 372, 
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revolutions in science and technology — and they either pre- 
cede such revolutions or supplement and consolidate them. 

At the end of the 1 9th century and in the 20th century, the 
scientific theorv and methodology of the history of philos- 
ophy, derived from the fundamental ideas of Marx and En- 
crels and their dialectical-materialist world outlook, was en- 
riched and developed in the light of new historical conditions 
by Lenin, his disciples and followers. 

Lenin first began to develop the Marxist conception of the 
historv” of philosophy in the lS90s (jOUhat the ^‘Friends of the 
People" Are and How “They Fight the Social-Democrats, 
"The Economic Content of N arodism and the Criticism of It 
in Mr. Struve’s Book, A Characterisation of Economic Ro- 
manticism. Frederick Engels, "The Heritage ZUe Renounce, 
Our Programme, etc.). Tliis concept was further developed 
still more comprehensively and profoundly in Lenin’s philo- 
sophical works: Materialism and Empirio-Criticism, Marx- 
ism and Reformism, Philosophical Notebooks, “Karl Marx”, 
“On the Significance of Militant Materialism”, etc. Lenin spe- 
cified Marx and Engels’ propositions to the effect that, in the 
final analysis, the development of philosophy is shaped by the 
development of societ\'’s economic bzisis, by its material pro- 
duction. yet is relatively independent at the same time. He 
stressed the active aspect of human thought, its ability not 
only to reflect objective reality but also, to some extent, to 
“create” it, i.e.. to determine, in the process of practical 
activity, ways of transforming reality on the basis of knowl- 
edge of the objective laws that govern it. While expounding 
the dialectical-materialist reflection theory, Lenin approached 
the history of human philosophical thought as a reflection of 
the^ objective world and also as a historically developing, 
active intervention of man’s practical activities and th i nking 
in the development of the world. 

Leninism continues the scientific analysis of the historical 
stages of the progress of philosophy and of the main forms 
and types of materialism and dialectics, which was started 
bv Marx and Engels. Thus, Engels’ definition of the two 
principal forms of pre-Marxist materialism is supplemented 
by Lenin’s ideas^ on the evolution of the revolutionary 
democrats’ materialist philosophy which, as expounded by 
Herzen, Chemyshevsky and other eminent thinkers, came 
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close to dialectical materialism, stopping short of historical 
materialism. Modern ^Marxist philosophers show that this 
philosophy was another historical kind of pre-Marxist ma- 
terialism, characteristic of progressive social thought in 
countries passing from feudalism to capitalism, such as Rus- 
sia in the nineteenth centur>\ 

On the basis of materialist dialectics, Marxist philosophers 
single out in the history of philosophy, in the sequence of 
various forms of materialism and di^ectics, in the continuity 
of philosophical ideas and concepts, the effect of the law of 
the negation of negation. The development of philosophical 
thought is a process resembling spiral motion in the course 
of which some “circles” of philosophical knowledge are ne- 
gated by other “circles”. They pass into a new qualitative 
state and preserve all of the most valuable features acquired 
in previous, already disrupted “circles”. With reference to 
the parallel Hegel drew between the history of philosophy 
and a circle Lenin wrote in his Philosophical Notebooks-. “A 
very profound correct comparison!! Every shade of thought 
=a circle on the great circle (a spiral) of the development 
of human thought in general.”* 

Interpreting in his “On the Question of Dialectics” Hegel’s 
idea of “circles” in the history of philosophy from a mate- 
rialist point of view, Lenin has in mind that the highest 
stage of the progress of philosophical thought at any partic- 
ular period (i.e., Heraclitus’ philosophy in antiquity) is the 
nodal point on the disrupted circle or the spiral of philo- 
sophical development and the starting point of another “cir- 
cle”, in that instance, for the philosophy of the Renaissance 
and of the modem period (e.g., Descartes), which is, in turn, 
a negation of mediaeval scholasticism and a kind of “rever- 
sion” to the dialectics and materialism of the ancient Greeks, 
i.e., a negation of the negation, 

Lenin and his followers evolved the Marxist principle of 
commitment in philosophy and applied it to modem philo- 
sophical thought, proving that, despite the abundance of 
idealistic philosophical schools in the 20th century and their 
epistemological scholasticism, stmggle in philosophy — the 
straggle between materialism and idealism — is an inevitable 


"*■ V. I. Lenin, Collected Works. Vol. 38, p. 247. 
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ftaiurc cf the development of philosophy, and this struggle 
betommi: stiil more acute as a result of the growing an- 
tuirnnijm between the classes with whose interests and poli- 
cie** the philosophy of the moribund imperialist bourgeoisie 
and the philosophy of the increasingly powerful reyolution- 
ar\ proletariat building a socialist system are associated. 

In his Materialism and Empirio-Criticism and other philo- 
sophical works written during the period of reaction which 
set in after the first Russian revolution {Marxism and Revi- 
sionism, Those Who Would Liquidate Us, The Attitude of 
the Workers" Party to Religion, etc.) Lenin made a rigorously 
scientific and simultaneously committed study of the history 
of philosophy. With every justification he opened his Mater- 
ialism and Empirio-Criticism with a brief review of the con- 
temporary struggle of materialism and idealism, with an 
excursion into the background of that philosophical struggle, 
leading up to the conclusion that philosophy was as com- 
mitted in modem times as it had been 2000 years earlier, 
and stating that the history of philosophy had always in- 
volved a struggle between materialism and idealism.*®" 

In his Materialism and Empirio-Criticism Lenin subjected 
to conclusive, scientifically substantiated criticism not only 
the theories propagated by contemporary enemies of Marx- 
i*!m, such as the Machists, “empirio-monists”, neo-Kantians, 
“immanentists", pragmatists and similar “recent” currents 
of idealism but also the classical idealist philosophical sys- 
tems (Berkeley. Hume, Kant, etc.) that had furnished the 
foundation for the theories of modern philosophers. 

While the ideologists of the West European bourgeoisie 
and Russian bourgeoisie of the 20th century renounced the 
materialist and atheistic traditions of their own national 
heritage, heaping slander on the French 18th-century and 
Russian 19th-century materialists ( 21 s, for instance, the vile 
asjjersions cast on Belinsky and Chemyshevsky in the Con- 
stitutional-Democrat journal Vekhi [Landmarks]), Lenin 
proved that precisely the revolutionary proletariat and the 
Marxist parties were the genuine heirs of all the valuable 
achievements of man’s philosophical thought. 

- Lenin valued highly the traditions of pre-Marxist matc- 


* V. I. Lcnm, Collected Works, Vol. 14, pp. 22-39, 358. 
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rialism and atheism which served to promote the struggle 
against religion and idealism in his dav. At the same time 
he emphasised the fundamental difference that existed be- 
tween Marxist materialism and proletarian atheism, on the 
one hand, and bourgeois materialism and atheism of pre\ious 
centuries on the other. In his article “The Attitude of the 
Workers’ Party to Religion” he wrote that the bourgeois 
materialists believed that religion kept its hold on the people 
because of its ignorance and therefore considered their prin- 
cipal duty to be the spread of education, knowledge and 
atheism, while the Marxists considered this culture-monger- 
ing view narrow. The Marxists demonstrated that the roots 
of religion and idealism lie in the social oppression to which 
the masses are subjected by the blind forces of capitalism, 
and, for their part, the Marxists subordinate anti-religious 
struggle to the class struggle of the proletariat, since their 
goal is to destroy the very system which engenders religion 
and idealism. This alone gave Lenin adequate grounds for 
criticising “god-searchers” and “god-builders”, “empirio- 
monists” and other fellow-travellers of the workers' move- 
ment from among bourgeois intellectuals, who vainly sought 
to create a “new philosophy” (referred to by some as a “new 
religion”) that would be “above” philosophical controversy, 
“above” materialism and idealism. 

Lenin pointed out the essence of the distortions in the his- 
tory of philosophy, perpetrated by the Machists who glossed 
over and tried to conceal the link between the “latest” philo- 
sophical trends (Machism, pragmatism, empirio-monism, 
empirio-symbolism, etc.), idealist systems of the past (Ber- 
keley, Hume, etc,), and the overtly theological trends to be 
observed in modem times. In addition, the Machist falsi- 
fiers of the history of philosophy tried to reduce modem 
scientific materialism — Marxism — to the level of the meta- 
physical materialism of the past which failed to explain the 
discoveries made in natural science in the 19th-20th centu- 
ries, From this the Machists concluded that materialism was 
“refuted” and declared Machism, which was linked merely 
with one of the schools of modem physics, to be the “philos- 
ophy of modem science”. 

In his references in Materialism and Empirio-Criticism to 
the traditions of the materialist trend in philosophy and its 
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Struggle against the idealist trend, Lenin provided the sup- 
porters of the scientific world outlook, and in particular the 
most consistent among them, the Marxists, with vital ideolog- 
ical weapons. Lenin warned Communists that they must 
have a critical approach to the bourgeois world outlook and 
should by no means be tolerant of idealism, preached by 
the bourgeois intellectuals. 

Both philosophy and political economy, Lenin pointed out, 
are sciences with partisan implications, and bourgeois pro- 
fessors — economists and philosophers — are “educated sales- 
men" of the capitalist class. 

The Marxists’ aim, Lenin wrote in Materialism and Empi~ 
rio-Criticism, is “to master and refashion the achievements 
of these ‘salesmen’ . . . and to be able to lop off their reaction- 
ary tendency, to pursue our oxem line and to combat the 
whole line of the forces and classes hostile to us”.’*' 

The Leninist stage in the history of philosophy is charac- 
terised by a constant struggle both against bourgeois objec- 
tivism in philosophy, which seeks to stand “above” the anta- 
gonistic classes and parties in philosophy, and against rela- 
tivism and subjectivism, conducive to a nihilistic denial of 
the finest of man’s philosophical achievements. Unlike rela- 
tivism, which denies the existence of objective truth, and so 
denies the possibility of its comprehension in the course of 
the historical development of philosophy, Lenin’s approach 
proceeded from the indisputable fact that philosophical cog- 
nition, like any scientific cognition, develops in a complex 
Md contradictory way, overcoming errors and mistakes, and, 
m the process of its development, arrives at objective truth. 
He wrote: “Cognition is the eternal, endless approximation 
“ to the object* The reflection of nature in man^s 

thought must be understood not ‘lifelessly’, not ‘abstractly’, 
not devoid of movement, not without contradictions, but in 
the eternal process of movement, the arising of contradictions 
and thw solution.”*’*' 

In hh Materiedism cmd Empirio-Criticism, Philosophical 
Notebooks and other works Lenin formulated, systematised 
and, with reference to a wealth of factual data, elaborated 


»r X'.f Collected Works, 'Vol. 14, p. S4S. 

** Ibid., Vol. 38, p. 195. ^ 
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the Marxist methodological principles of the historv' of philos- 
ophy. 

The principles of ^Marxist -Leninist research into the history 
of philosophy imply that the following main requirements 
formulated by Lenin in the Conclusion of Materialism and 
Empirio-Ci iticism must be met: 1) the theoretical founda- 
tions of a particular school of philosophy must be compared 
with those of dialectical materialism '“along the whole line 
of epistemological problems”; 2) the place of this school in 
relation to other modern schools must be determined together 
with the course of its development; 3) the cormection be- 
tween the given school of philosophy and certain trends in 
natural science and the level of the latter must be ascer- 
tained; 4) the struggle between materialism and idealism 
must be brought out, since in the final analysis, this reflects 
the tendencies and ideology of the antagonistic classes in 
modem society 

When treating these principles later on in the Philosophi- 
cal Notebooks and other works, Lenin incorporated in^o the 
Marxist concept of the history of philosophy the propositions 
that “in logic, the history of thought must, by and large, 
coincide with the laws of thinking” that dialectics is the 
result, sum and corollary of cognition of the world, and that 
the history of philosophy must sum up dialectically the end- 
results of the history of other branches of science. 

In Philosophical Notebooks, the article “On the Signifi- 
cance of Militant Materialism” and other works, Lenin 
charted a vast programme for the investigation and develop- 
ment of man’s philosophical thought and its supreme achieve- 
ment, dialectical materialism; the focal point of this pro- 
gramme is Lenin’s proposition: “The history of thought 
from the standpoint of the development and application of 
the general concepts and categories of the Logic — voilh ce 
qu’ilfaut!” (this is what we want — Ed.)’'"*’*. 

“Tracing the dialecticsd in the history of philosophy” — 
the study and development of the traditions of dialectical 
thought, of the dialectical concepts and categories contained 
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in the doctrines of Aristotle, Leibnitz, Hegel, Herzen, Cher- 
nvshevskv and other thinkers; materialist refashioning of 
the dialectical ideas of the past from a Marxist standpoint; 
application of materialist dialectics to modem history and 
the achievements of modem science — is a characteristic fea- 
ture of the Leninist stage in the history of philosophy. 

This stage was marked by a further extension of the range 
of the history of philosophy which came to include philo- 
sophical and sociological doctrines that neither had, nor in 
some cases could have, been subjected to all-round scientific 
anaksis in the works of Marx and Engels. Lenin subjected 
to histoncal-phiiosophicai analysis the doctrines of some 
1 9th-centur>’ Russian materialist philosophers (Herzen, Cher- 
nyshevsky and others) ; the highly involved and contradictory 
views of ideologists of the peasantry, such as Lev Tolstoy, 
the Narodniks, etc.; the philosophical and social preoccupa- 
tions in the ideology of national liberation movements, for 
instance, in the views of the Chinese revolutionary democrat, 
Sun Yat-sen, and other thinkers of the 19-20th centuries. 

Lenin subjected to scientific analysis the connection be- 
tween different philosophical trends and the revolution in 
natural science, which took place at the turn of the century. 
This analysis of the attempts by bourgeois idealist philoso- 
phers to make use of the latest discoveries of natural science 
demonstrates that the spontaneous materialistic tendency in 
natural science cannot by itself resist the pressure of philo- 
sophical idealism, and that it is necessary to pass from natu- 
ral-scientific materialism to a higher stage of materialist 
ideology — to aware and militant dialectical materialism. 
This incontrovertibly proves the conclusion which Engels 
drew — a conclusion highly significant for the history of phi- 
losophy — that with every epoch-making scientific discovery 
materialism changes its form. 

^ Lenin and his disciples singled out the fundamental stages, 
historical peculiarities and principal objective laws of 
development of_ dialectical and historical materialism and 
proved that it is an integral and well-balanced system of 
philosophical views which is always valid and constantly 
enriched by practical experience of revolutionary struggle 
and socialist construction, and by the epoch-making triumphs 
of science. 
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2. LENIN’S STRUGGLE 

TO CHAMPION MAN’S PHILOSOPHICAL HERITAGE 
AND ITS FINEST TRADITIONS 

The problem of mastering man’s philosophical heritage, 
of its correct evaluation and critical reshaping was always 
in the forefront of Lenin's attention and that of his followers 
and it is a subject in which the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union and other Marxist-Leninist parties show con- 
stant concern. Lenin started out from the fact that the work- 
ing class and its parties had two dialectically interrelated 
tasks: to destroy the world of exploitation and expose the 
ideology justifying that world, on the one hand, and to 
build a new social system and culture by absorbing all genu- 
ine values of human culture, on the other. 

In his early works, written in the 1890s, such as ZVhat the 
'‘Friends of the People” Are and How They Fight the Social- 
Democrats, A Characterisation of Economic Romanticism, 
the Heritage XJUe Renounce, and others, Lenin had repeated- 
ly stressed the significance of continuity in the development 
of philosophy, social thought and culture, showing that 
Marxism had inherited the finest traditions of human culture. 
Lenin always took a concrete historical approach to the 
philosophical and social doctrines of the past. 

In carrying on the fight started by Marx and Engels 
against vulgar sociologism and anti-historicism Lenin demon- 
strated, for instance, that the ideologists of the progressive 
bourgeoisie, the 18th-century Enlighteners, who sincerely 
believed in the advent of general prosperity after the fall 
of feudalism and the monarchical state, much as their views 
were historically limited and often erroneous, were not at 
that time pursuing any selfish class interests or seeking to 
distort facts. 

In his A Characterisation of Economic Romanticism Lenin, 
using the example of Sismondi and other economists of the 
era of emergent capitalism, pointed out that . .historical 
services are not judged by the contributions historical person- 
alities did not make in respect of modem requirements, but 
by the new contributions they did make as compared with 
their predecessors”.* 


’*■ V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, VoL 2, pp. 185-86. 
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In his ’"In Memory of Herzen”, “ ‘The Peasant Reform’ 
and the Proletarian-Peasant Revolution”, “Concerning 
Vckln" and other articles on the Russian materialist philos- 
ophy of the 19th century, Lenin showed that the social-polit- 
ical and philosophical views of 19th-century Russian mate- 
1 lalists were very closely linked with the emancipation strug- 
gle against tsarism and serfdom and with the historical con- 
ditions obtaining in Russian society. Exposing the bourgeois 
Constitution^ Democrats’ allegations about the “groundless- 
ness” of Belinsk>''s and Chernyshevsky’s “highbrow outlook” 
Lenin proved that the views of these great Russian thinkers 
reflected the interests and hopes of the serfs. 

In Materialism aiid Empirio-Criticism, as well as in other 
works of that period, Lenin treated in further detail the 
Marxist views on philosophical heritage. 

In doing so, Lenin, who consistently pursued and devel- 
oped the materialist dialectical method, disclosed the real 
contradictions inherent in the philosophical heritage of the 
past and in modern philosophy and social thought. He also 
disclosed similar contradictions in the teachings of the 18th- 
century Enlighteners, Russian revolutionary democrats, Na- 
rodniks and other 19th-century philosophers. Describing the 
views and work of Lev Tolstoy, Lenin, unlike Plekhanov, 
who claimed that Tolstoy was a poor philosopher though an 
excellent writer, called attention to the contradiction inher- 
ent in both the views and work of Tolstoy, pointing out that 
Tolstoy’s legacy contained, alongside ideas rooted in the dis- 
tant past (the views of the patriarchal peasantry, “non-vio- 
lent resistance”, etc.), other elements highly relevant to the 
future, incisive criticism of the social order based on exploi- 
tation and all that it engenders. Lenin considered that the 
elements of criticism in Tolstoy’s work, exposing the old 
social system, were capable of enlightening the progressive 
class. 

T^e line Lenin pursued with respect to man’s cultural 
heritage even in the pre-revolutionary period clashed with 
petty-bourgeois nihilistic concepts of “proletarian culture”, 
advanced by Bogdanov, Shulyatikov and certain other “Left” 
revisionists. According to their vulgarised, sectarian views, 
the proletariat would be unable to resist the ideology of the 
classes hostile to it, should it absorb ^ ^ 
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produced by the ideologists of other classes. Lenin repudiated 
these and similar attempts by those seeking to vulgarise 
Marxism to deduce proletarian ideoiog\' directly from the 
development of productive forces, from technolog>' and the 
workers’ industrial activity. He criticised severely the con- 
ceptions put forward by Shulyatikov, who, in his book entitled 
Vindication of Capitalism in West European Philosophy 
from Descartes to Mack (190S), sought to represent the 
entire West European philosophy of the 17 th- 19th centu- 
ries, idealist and materialist alike, as nothing but a hymn to 
capitalism. Lenin resolutely repudiated Shulyatikov's asser- 
tions that all bourgeois philosophical systems without excep- 
tion reproduce “with the aid of symbols” a picture of society’s 
class structure, that they directly represent and support the 
capitalist system of production from the standpoint of its 
“organisers”. 

Lenin, who adopted a comprehensive and historical ap- 
proach to the analysis of the social causes and conditions 
responsible for the emergence and development of philosoph- 
ical doctrines, took into account the distinctive character of 
the historical development of individual countries, which 
enabled progressive schools of social and philosophical 
thought to anticipate to some extent these countries’ socio- 
political progress. He came out agziinst those conservative 
and reactionary ideologists of their own class whose 
philosophical views reflected its past or its already fading 
present. 

Thus in his historical-philosophical excursion (“In Lieu of 
an Introduction”) in Materialism and Empirio-Criticism, 
Lenin, turning to the history of philosophy in the 18th cen- 
tury, pointed out that the idealist philosophy of Berkeley, 
the ideologist of the 18th-century reactionary British bour- 
geoisie, was offset by the materialist philosophy of Diderot 
and Holbach, the ideologists of the progressive French bour- 
geoisie of that period.’*'" 

Lenin emphasised in his works that the histo^ of philo- 
sophical and social thought prior to Marxism yielded some 
valuable propositions and profound ideas which were criti- 
cally assimilated, refashioned and amplified by Marxists. 


** V. L Lenin, Collected Works^ Vol, 38, pp, 22-39. 
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In hib article '‘Socialism Demolished Again”, Lenin bril- 
liantlv ‘.ummed up the process of continuous development of 
the philosophical and socialist ideas of the late 18th and 
carlv l‘nli centuries and the role it played in the historical 
preparation of the Marxist science of society. He wrote: 
‘Inasmuch as this science was built up, first, by the classical 
economists, who discovered the law of value and the funda- 
mental division of society into classes; inasmuch as impor- 
tant contributions to this science were made, in conjunction 
with the classical economists, by the Enlightenment of the 
eighteenth century in its struggle against feudalism and cler- 
icalism; inasmuch as this science was promoted by the histor- 
ians and philosophers of the early nineteenth century who, 
notwithstanding their reactionary views, still further ex- 
plained the class struggle, developed the dialectical method 
and applied it, or began to apply it, in social life — Marxism, 
which made tremendous advances along precisely this path, 
marks the highest development of Europe’s entire historical, 
economic and philosophical science. Such is the logical deduc- 
tion.’”^* 

Lenin's line with respect to man’s philosophical and entire 
cultural heritage was actively pursued and developed during 
the period following the October Revolution. This line was 
closely linked with Ihe Party’s policy in the sphere of cultur- 
al development, with Lenin’s theory of culture and the cul- 
tural revolution, which he elaborated in his “The Tasks of 
the Youth Leagues”, “On Proletarian Culture”, “Our Rev- 
olution” and some other works. 

After the socialist revolution of 1917 the victorious pro- 
letariat and its party were faced with the problem of altering 
radically the people’s ideology and cultural and philosophi- 
cal attitudes, which before the revolution were often overtly 
religious and idealistic. 

In the early years after October 1917 the victorious Russian 
working class had but few proletarian revolutionaries and 
intellectuals in its Party who had embraced Marxist philoso- 
phy. Most of the Russian professional philosophers were 
idealists; even the honest men among them, whose sympa- 
thies were with the people, natural scientists in particular. 


V. I Lenm, Collected Works, Vol. 20, p. 204. 
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were mostly materialists by instinct, and because of the class 
limitations of the intellectuals of the old school they did not 
imderstand dialectical materialism and on certain occasions 
attacked it. 

The ideologists of the overthrown exploitinjr classes — theo- 
logists and theosophists, bourgeois professors, Menshevik 
and Socialist-Revolutionary publicists, and so on — depicted 
the proletariat as a wholly destructive force, incapable of 
building a new culture and shaping a new scientific ideology. 
Taking advantage of the inexperience of those running the 
young Soviet state, of the inadequate control exercised by 
the machinery' of the proletarian dictatorship, which was 
just taking shape at that time, the ideologists of the over- 
thrown reactionary forces of the landowners and bourgeoisie, 
the so-called volnofily (i.e., members of the Moscow Free 
Philosophical Society), bourgeois professors like Berdyayev, 
Frank, Lossky and others, openly propagated idealist and 
even mystical ideas, slandered Marxism, sought to represent 
communism as a destructive force, antagonistic to mankind’s 
philosophical and cultural heritage. 

The philosophy of the old world, like the entire super- 
structure of the latter, did not vanish as soon as the old 
political system had been overthrown and the economic sys- 
tem radically reorgeinised; it fiercely opposed the socialist 
revolution and continued for some time to poison by its 
blighting influence considerable sections of the intelligentsia 
and certain other strata in part. In that situation it would 
have been disastrous for the cultural-ideological front of the 
young Soviet state to open the door to unrestricted propa- 
ganda of bourgeois ideology, to competition from its various 
“schools” and to let the poisonous “flowers” of an ideology 
hostile to socialism blossom forth. 

Lenin and the Bolsheviks chose a different path — uncom- 
promising ideological struggle against the bourgeois world 
outlook so as to oust the ideology of the reactionary bour- 
geoisie from philosophy and sociology. 

During the early post-revolutionary period, Lenin and the 
Co mmunis t Party also had to contend with petty-bourgeois 
sectarian “radicalism”, with its wholly nihilistic attitude to 
man’s cultural, and also philosophical, heritage. This nihil- 
ism and sectarian “radicalism” manifested themselves in the 
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\icw> of Doirdanov and other Proletkult (Proletarian Cul- 
ture ideolojerists, as well as in the writings of Minin and other 
disorientated Marxists 

Minin, in an article published in the journal Pod zna- 
nuntm marksizma (Under the Banner of Marxism), from 
the standpoint of vulgar sociologism advanced a system of 
views negating man's philosophical heritage and philosophy 
in ceneral as an independent science. “Philosophy is the pil- 
lar of the bourgeoisie,” he wrote. “Not merely idealist or 
metaphysical philosophy, but philosophy in general, philos- 
ophy as such. The content of this concept is singularly broad, 
ranging from spiritualism, i.e., religion once again, to . . . 
Mar.xism. Philosophy is half-faith, half-knowledge, half- 
revelation, half-science. Or rather, philosophy is more faith 

than knowledge, it is closer to religion than to science 

Science is unconditionally monistic, while philosophy is dual- 
ism or, worse still, eclecticism. This is perfectly natural since 
philosophy is the spiritual off-print of the bourgeoisie, the 
c}uintessence of its class ‘spirit’. Philosophy brings us the 
hopes and fears of the bourgeoisie’s soul and that of the capi- 
talists, the supporters of constitutional monarchy or the 
monarchic republic.”* 

This sectarian, vulgar-nihilistic attitude to philosophy, in- 
cluding Marxist philosophy had something in common with 
bourgeois conceptions of the liquidation of scientific philos- 
ophy. Such a denial of the independence of philosophy could 
well be supported, just as it still can today, by the positivists 
as well, who assert that in our age philosophy is being com- 
pletely ousted by science. 

Bogdanov’s “cultural-philosophical conception”, which was 
supported in the twenties by other Proletkult ideologists (e.g , 
by the leader of the movement, V. Pletnev, whose views 
were criticised by Lenin), was a subtly disguised variety of 
vulgar-nihilistic petty-bourgeois radicalism. 

Any non-proletarian culture, any old philosophical system 
is, according to Bogdanov, alien to the “collective-labour 
point of view” and czin only be an expression of an “authori- 
tarian” or “individualistic” standpoint. 


* S. Minin, “Down with the Philosophy f”, Pod znamenem marksizma. 
No. 5-6, 1922, p. 123. 






Old culture, including the entire philosophy of the past, 
being incapable of asserting the “collective-labour point of 
view”, could, according to Bogdanov. onU* send the proletar- 
iat in a direction opposite to that which would serve its true 
interest and corrupt it. 

Taken to its logical conclusion, this conception unavoid- 
ablv resulted in a nihilistic attitude to man's philosophical 
heritage, the more so as Bogdanov long before, as early as 
1904 when he had written his Empirio-Monistn, entertained 
a relativist view, with respect to the history of philosophy 
as well, believing that Maixism contained a denial of the 
objective nature of any truth w'hatsoever, that it denied 
"eternal truths”. 

Bogdanov expounded this subjective-idealist conclusion in 
his Faith and Science, written in 1910 and spearheaded 
against Lenin's Materialism and Empirio-Criticism. 

The nihilistic attitude to past culture, including man's philo- 
sophical heritage, propagated by Bogdanov and the Prolet- 
kidt, Minin and some other authors, was able for some time 
after October 1917 to find support no.t only among petty- 
bourgeois intellectuals but also among w’orkers of insuffi- 
cient political maturity. 

During periods of revolutionary upheaval, when the 
hatred of the oppressed for their oppressors reaches its utmost 
limit, this hatred is sometimes mistakenly directed against 
all that is associated with the oppressing class, including the 
science, art treasures, philosophical doctrines, and so on. 

In the struggle to defend a correct, Marxist attitude to 
man's cultural heritage — including the philosophical heri- 
tage — Lenin’s theoretical stand and policy in the field of 
culture was actively supported by other Party and govern- 
ment leaders, scientists, prominent figures from the world 
of culture, etc. 

Lunacharsky, who, before the revolution, had committed 
grave errors in matters concerning philosophy and culture, 
for which Lenin had criticised him, after the October Revo- 
lution took an active part in the measures introduced to 
create a high-level socialist culture in the Soviet Union and 
promote the triumph of the scientific world outlook. Criticis- 
ing narrow sectarian and vulgarising quasi-innovation Lu- 
nacharsky wrote: “To declare, from the point of view of the 
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new art. important as its content may be, ‘Provided the 
‘on^e ic irnod and the class approach adequate, the rest will 
*ake rare of itself, is to spike one’s own guns. . . . The class 
approach to art does not consist in throwing away all the 
achievements of the class that went before and thinking that 
the proletariat . . . stands naked on the naked earth, has de- 
stroyed all, and unaided will create all.”* 

Describing the dialectical negation, the critical reshaping 
of previous philosophy by Marx, Lenin wrote: “He critically 
reshaped everything that had been created by human society, 
without ignoring a single detail. He reconsidered, subjected 
to criticism, and verified on the working-class movement 
eservthing that human thinking had created, and therefrom 
formulated conclusions which people hemmed in by bour- 
geois limitations or boimd by bourgeois prejudices could not 
draw."’’’ '■ 

Lenin singled out from man’s philosophical heritage first 
and foremost its materialist and dialectical traditions which 
plaved an important role in modelling eind developing the 
scientific, dialectical-materialist world outlook. In his writ- 
ings, especially in the article “On the Significance of Mili- 
tant Materialism”, Lenin emphasised that it was necessary 
to popularise and utilise the valuable materialist and atheis- 
tic traditions of the 18 th-century progressive French philos- 
ophers. and to further the materialistic tradition that had 
grown up in Russia. 

The Russian materialist tradition was accorded its due 
place thanks to Lenin and the Party. Despite what Russian 
reactionaries asserted before the revolution and what the 
modem reactionaries abroad daim, now not only Soviet 
people but progressive circles in other countries are con- 
vinced that in philosophy, as in many other spheres, Russia 
was not a backward country at all, merely imitating the 
West, but, as Herzen pointed out, had made its own contri- 
bution to the treasure-house of world philosophy. 

In some of his works Lenin provided a thoroughly scien- 
tific appreciation of the forerunners of Marxism — the rev- 


* A- Lunacharsky, Articles on Soviet Literature, Moscow, 1958, 
pp. 139, 146 (in Russian). 

* ' V I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 287. 
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olutionary enlighteners and democrats of the 19th centur>% 
showing that their finest traditions — irreconcilable opposition 
to serfdom, the striving after democratisation of society and 
the struggle for better conditions for the masses — were 
pursued still further in the changed historical situation bv 
the Russian Marxists. He carefully selected and emphasised 
in the legacy of the great Russian revolutionary’ Chemy- 
shevsky all that was of value in promoting the cause of 
democratic revolution (revolutionary democratism, the aware- 
ness of the antagonistic social relations in Russia and of 
the idea of the class struggle, the optimistic faith in the 
people, etc.). At the same time Lenin pointed to the utopian 
nature of the hopes that a peasant revolution in Russia 
would be socialist in character. These hopes were enter- 
tained by Chemyshevsky and his supporters, who stirred the 
Russian progressives to engage in a heroic struggle against 
autocracy. 

The position shared by Lenin and other Russian revolu- 
tionary Marxists with respect to the ideological heritage of 
the Russian revolutionary peasant democrats vividly reflects 
the great concern of the vanguard of the proletariat, its 
Marxist Party, for preserving and utilising the “democratic 
kernel” of the popular peasant movement, for defending the 
peasants’ interests and demands, for uniting in one rev- 
olutionary stream the proletarian movement against capital- 
ism and the peasant movement against the vestiges of 
serfdom. 

Lenin showed that the Marxists considered the issues 
raised by Russian social thinkers in the 1860s from the stand- 
point of the “dispossessed producers”, i.e., the proletariat. 
He wrote: “Guarding the heritage does not mean confining 
oneself to the heritage, and the ‘disciples’ add to their defence 
of the general ideals of Europeanism an analysis of the 
contradictions implicit in our capitalist development, and an 
assessment of this development from the specific standpoint 
indicated above.”* 

This fundamental observation sums up clearly the Com- 
munist approach to the traditions of philosophy and social 
thought and is fully relevant today. 


* Ibid., Vol 2, pp. 526-27. 
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Lenin's materialist refashioning of Hegel’s dialectics is of 
particular significance for the future of philosophy, especial- 
]v that of the dialectical tradition. 

Lenin ahvav s, throughout his career (beginning with What 
the “Friends of the People” Are. . . and ending with “On 
the Significance of Militant Materialism”, stressed the impor- 
tant progressive role played by dialectics in the world his- 
ton.' of philosophy. He regarded the development of dialec- 
tics in the history of philosophy as a natural process leading 
up to the emergence of Marxist philosophy. In tracing the 
evolution of the dialectical element in the history of philos- 
ophv so as to develop the dialectical tradition, Lenin at- 
tached major importance to the role played by Aristotle in 
the history- of philosophy. He showed, first, that, compared 
with his predecessors, Aristotle had done much to develop 
logic and dialectics, observing at the same time that “in 
Aristotle, objective logic is everywhere confused with sub- 
jective logic and, moreover, in such a way that everywhere 
objective logic is visible”'^’' and, second, that Aristotle’s ideas 
were a significant advance on Plato's idealism in that he 
tried to prove that it was impossible for the essence of a 
thing to be separated from the thing itself. 

Lenin applied the principles of dialectics to the history of 
its development in the struggle against metaphysics. Lenin 
criticised Hegel for his philosophical idealism and reaction- 
ary views on a number of questions, and also emphasised 
the immense contribution Hegel made to the history of 
human thought by brilliantly divining, in the age of meta- 
physics, the imiverse as a process or development in which all 
being evolves, while however erroneously believing this pro- 
cess to be an emanation of the “absolute idea”. 

Lenin underlined the significance of Hegel’s dialectics as 
one of the theoretical sources of Marxist philosophy and at 
the same time revealed the fundamental difference between 
Marxist materialist and Hegelian idealist dialectics, stress- 
ing that Hegel merely “divined”, while Marx carried his 
ideas further, his study culminating in a comprehensive 
scientific theory. Lenin first pointed out the difference at an 
early stage of his theoretical work. At that time the liberal 


y. I. Lcoin, Collected Works, Vol. 38, p 368. 
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Nan)dniks sought to misrepresent ^larxism as "Hegelianism'’ 
presurnably forcing into its "abstract schemes", the "Hegel- 
ian triad” among them, the development of everv nation, 
condemning all to a destinv like that experienced by the 
West European nations. At the same time they appropriated 
the great legacy of the Russian revolutionary democrats, 
and falsely described the Russian Marxists as people “with- 
out kith or kin”, who allegedly renounced the “heritage of 
the sixties". 

The “Legal Marxists", Russian and foreign Bernsteinians, 
who tried to turn the working-class movement into an 
appendage of the liberal bourgeoisie, injecting it wdth the 
poison of revisionism, maintained that ^larxism had as yet 
no philosophy of its own and tried to provide it with a “philo- 
sophical foundation" in the form of Kantianism, substitut- 
ing vapid reformist evolutionism for revolutionary Marxist 
dialectics. These opponents of dialectics, who excluded it 
from Marxist theory which they tried to adapt to the needs 
of the bourgeoisie and distorted in a revisionist spirit, con- 
temptuously referred to dialectics as “scholasticism”, a “He- 
gelian snare”, etc. Lenin, on the other hand, as early as the 
nineties singled out the progressive, revolutionary implica- 
tions of dialectics and elucidated the fundamental dijfference 
between dialectical materialism and all previous bourgeois 
philosophy. 

In refutations of ideas put forward by Mikhailovsky, Stru- 
ve, Bernstein and other opponents of Marxism, Lenin de- 
monstrated that Marxist dialectics was the most consistent 
and comprehensive developmental doctrine, as was fully 
borne out by modem history and science. He wrote: “Here 
we have the stock method of accusing Marxism of Hegelian 
dialectics, an accusation that might be thought to have been 
worn threadbare enough by Marx’s bourgeois critics. Unable 
to advance any fundamental argument against the doctrine, 
these gentlemen fastened on Marx’s manner of expression 
and attacked the origin of the theory, thinking thereby to 
undermine its essence”.''" 

Lenin showed that Marx’s dialectics, xmlike Hegel’s triads 
and his other idealistic constructions, reflected the objective 


Ibid , Vol. 1, p. 163. 
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historical process of development of nature and society, that 
it called for a concrete historical approach to real phenom- 
ena and their cognition, and equipped the proletariat in 
its fieht for the revolutionary transformation of the world. 
He pointed out that Marxist philosophy was radically differ- 
ent from the theories of bourgeois sociologists which were 
worthless “because of their basic methods, because of their 
solid unrelieved metaphysics”* (e.g., those of the positivists, 
the spiritual fathers of Narodnik subjective sociology). These 
sociologists sought through abstract speculation to establish 
the eternal and immutable laws governing the development 
of society', the eternal and immutable sources of social pro- 
eress. Lenin wrote; “The gigantic step forward taken by 
Marx in this respect consisted precisely in that he discarded 
all these arguments about society and progress in general 
and produced a scientific analysis of one society and of one 
progress — capitalist. ”** 

Lenin’s detailed analysis of dialectics and its laws and 
categories in Materialism and Empirio-Criticism, the article 
“Karl Marx”, Philosophical Notebooks and other works and 
his brilliant definition of materialist dialectics as the result, 
sum and conclusion of the history of cognition put Lenin 
head and shoulders above the Second International theore- 
ticians. Plekhanov among them, who paid insufficient atten- 
tion to the development of materialist dialectics, often reduc- 
ing it to a sum of examples and sometimes almost equating 
dialectical and pre-Marxist materialism. 

The bourgeois Marxologists, who falsify Leninism, and 
revisionists, who follow in their footsteps, groundlessly as- 
sert that, unlike Marx, Lenin ignored Hegel’s dialectics (in 
Materialism and Empirio-Criticism too) preferring Hol- 
bach’s metaphysical materialism for a long time and that he 
only turned to Hegelian philosophy and dialectics after 
1913 .*** 

* V I Lenin, Collected ZUorks, Vol. 1, p. 143 

** Ibid., p. 145. 

*** At the 12th International Congress of Philosophers (Venice, 1958), 
the Aniencan personalist R. T. Flcwelling, delivering a paper On Cer- 
torn Prereguisitss of Scientific Discovery^ in which he touched upon the 
history of Marxist philosophy, stated that the Marxists, being “confirmed 
materialists , had resorted to Hcgeliamsm to **rescue static materialism”, 
blcwclling then went on to assert that "nonetheless, they presumably 
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The history of the ]Marxist-Leninist philosophical doctrine 
testifies that neither Lenin nor Engels ever departed from 
the dialectical tradition elaborated by Marx from the stand- 
point of materialism or reverted in any way to Holbach or 
other pre-Marxist materialists: nor did Lenin ever "shift his 
ground” during World War I by reverting from materialism 
to Hegel. 

Lenin wrote: “Marx and Engels always condemned had 
(and, particularly, anti-dialectical) materialism: but they 
condemned it from the standpoint of a higher, more advanced, 
dialectical materialism^ and not from the standpoint of 
Humism or Berkeleianism.”''^ This also applies to Lenin 
himself. 

The fact that Lenin paid pairticular attention to the elabo- 
ration of Marxist dialectics during the war and after the 
October Revolution, does not mean in the least that he had 
set no store by the dialectical tradition or the Marxist dia- 


remained dogmatists for they would no sooner renounce the material 
absolute than theologists would renounce God’* {Atti del XII Congresso 
Internazionale di Filosofia^ V, 6, Firenze, 1961, p. 120) 

A certain Mr. Stern, who at the same congress delivered a paper 
entitled Promulgation of Metaphysics, tried to contrast Engels and Lenin, 
whom he described as dogmatists, with Marx, whom he graciously deigned 
to consider a dialectician. He asserted that Marx had believed in the 
fruitfulness of the dialectical approach but had never given it meta- 
physical status “such as we find in the writings of almost any Marxist 
writer, starting with Engels’* (Ibid., p. 465). 

In his book Marxism and Philosophy, Gregor pursues a somewhat 
more subtle, though equally false and unsound, line of argument against 
dialectical materialism, claiming that there are two “trends” in Marxism. 
The first, an active trend, was present in Marx’s early works, in which 
the young Marx made man a “creative element of comition”, and was, 
to a certain extent, to be found again in Lenin’s Philosophical Note- 
books. The other trend, termed mechanistic, is represented by Engels, 
Plekhanov and Lenin (in Materialism and Empirio-Criticism and other 
works), who allegedly “return” to Holbach and make passive matter 
outside man their starting point, while man merely "photographs”, 
“copies” and “reflects” this matter passively. 

Similar views are put forward by Lefebvre and other revisionist 
apostates of Marxism, such as Roger Garaudy and Ernst Fischer, who 
falsely accuse both Lenin and Engels of having abandoned dialectics for 
metaphysical materialism, in which respect, too, they see eye to eye 
with Joseph Bochenski, Gustav Wetter, Sidney Hook and other anti- 
Communist philosophers. 

V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, VoL 14, p 239. 
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lectical method at any previous time. When Lenin criticised 
the Narodnik ideologists in his first major work What the 
‘Friends of the People" Are . . . , he explained the essence 
of Marx's dialectical method and elaborated it further by 
applying it to the interpretation of the socio-economic for- 
mation as an integral social organism. After the 1905 revo- 
lution when Lenin warded off attacks made by bourgeois 
idealist philosophers and revisionists against the materialist 
philosophical foundations of Marxism, and protected the 
working-class movement and scientists from falling under 
the influence of idealism, he defended and developed not 
just any materialism, but dialectical materialism and proved 
that materialist dialectics alone could offer a way out of the 
crisis natural science found itself in early in the 20th century 
and help disprove the idealist interpretations of the achieve- 
ments of modem science. Lenin attached the utmost impor- 
tance to the Marxist dialecticzil method, to the materialist 
interpretation of Hegel’s dialectics, particularly during the 
period between the first and second revolutions in Russia, 
because both in the scientific world and the labour movement 
at that time the “idea of development” was interpreted in 
a vulgar-evolutionist and reformist way alien to dialectics, 
and it was necessary to substantiate philosophically the rev- 
olutionary activities of the working class and its party in 
the new epoch which the theoreticians of the Second Inter- 
national described as one of peaceful and gradual develop- 
ment. Lenin’s article “On the Significance of Militant Mate- 
rialism'', like his other works, has nothing to do with any 
return to Hegel, or with merely studying and applying his 
method; they deal with the examination and utilisation of 
Hegel’s dialectics materialistically as interpreted zind de- 
veloped by Marxism, with the dialectics that Marx applied in 
Capital, and, therefore, with Marxist, materialist dialectics. 
As usual, Lenin bore in mind the fundamental difference 
between Marx’s dialectics and Hegel’s idealist dialectics. 
Lenin saw in the investigation and materialist interpretation 
of Hegel’s dialectics a strong weapon for the struggle against 
mechanism and positivism current in natural science in the 
first quarter of the 20th century and against the “hackneyed 
idea of evolution”, i.e., against vulgar evolutionism, reform- 
ism which Karl Kautsl^ and other theoreticians of the Sec- 
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ond International spread amonif the ranks of the labour 
movement. In that connection, Lenin, in many of his works, 
especially in the article ' On the Significance of Militant 
Materialism", urged Marxists to study Hegel's works syste- 
matically and interpret them from a materialist standpoint. 

Thus, Lenin supplied classical examples of how to master 
the philosophical heritage of the past for the purpose of 
developing dialectical materialism and the entire Marxist 
doctrine which represents the supreme achievement of 
philosophical thought. 

3. THE FUNDAMENTAL DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN THE MARXIST-LENINIST VIEW 
ON MAN’S PHILOSOPHICAL HERITAGE AND MODERN 

BOURGEOIS CONCEPTS OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 

Lenin’s scientific concept of research into mankind’s philo- 
sophical heritage, which reflects the world outlook of the 
revolutionary working class, develops in the process of strug- 
gle against idealist concepts of the history of philosophy 
which express the ideology of the modern bourgeoisie. 

Under the conditions of the new, third stage of the general 
crisis of capitalism experienced today by the imperialist 
countries, the far-reaching decay and degradation of bour- 
geois ideology have further aggravated the reactionary ten- 
dencies inherent in idealist philosophical systems and their 
concepts of the history of philosophy. The philosophical 
views of the ideologists of the modem bourgeoisie increas- 
ingly betray their reactionary features, viz., anti- communism, 
defence of the bourgeois system presented as the “welfare 
state”, clericalism, extreme chauvinism, racialism leading to 
fascism, and so on. The reactionary spirit of modern bour- 
geois ideology increasingly determines its approach to the 
history of philosophy, to man’s philosophical heritage. The 
modem ideologists of the imperialist bourgeoisie are exalting 
and modernising religious-mystic systems (Thomism, spirit- 
ualism, etc.), irrationiist doctrines (the philosophy of Kier- 
kegaard, Schopenhauer, etc.), racialist-nationalist and mili- 
tarist “theories” (Nietzscheanism, Otto Ammon’s sociology, 
and so on) and similar reactionary philosophical and socio- 
logical views of the past. 
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Modern bourgeois concepts of the history of philosophy, 
even if they contain a good deal of concrete historical mate- 
rial and original statements, possess no integral scientific sys- 
tem of ideas concerning the historical process of the develop- 
ment of human philosophical thought, no proper understand- 
ing of the objective laws and prospects of this development * 

Here we may touch on this point but briefly, of course. 
Many bourgeois historians of philosophy, who give voice to 
the reactionary tendencies in modem bourgeois ideology, look 
down on the history of philpsophy, describing its finest 
achievements as the “shallow optimism of progress”. At the 
same time, some contemporary bourgeois historians of philos- 
ophy (Johann Fischl, R. Harris and others) seek to contrast 
the modern scientific outlook, Marxism, with the idealist philo- 
sophical and sociological doctrines of bygone ages, wrongly 
depicting them as the “golden age” of mankind sind main- 
taining that the philosophical ideas set forth in these doc- 
trines are “imperishable” and merely need now to be some- 
what modernised. 

Even those of the modem bourgeois historians of philos- 
ophy, who attempt to adhere to the principle of historicism 
in philosophy, have proved incapable of sustaining a histori- 
cal approach on the development of philosophicEil thought 
for, as they are still idealists, they ignore the main source 
of this development — change in the material life of society 
and the clciss struggle. So, Arthur Lovejoy attempts, in his 
work on the history of ideas, to deduce the distinctions be- 
tween historical epochs from contemporary philosophical and 
other ideas, thus putting the cart before the horse. In his 
History of ZVestern Philosophy, Bertrand Russell seeks to 
explain philosophical ideas from the predominant social at- 


* Detailed theoretical analyses of modem bourgeois concepts of the 
history of philosophy have recently been carried out by various Marxist 
historians of philosophy, including A History of Philosophy, Vol. VI, 
Part 2, Moscow, 1965, Chapter 8, §§ 5-6 and Chapter 11, S; The Philo- 
iophical Encyclopedia, Vol. 2, pp. 376-87; M V. Yakovlev, Marxism and 
Modern Bourgeois History of Philosophy, Moscow, 1964; L. V. Skvortsov, 
^ Metaphysics Getting Its “Second ZUin£’f Moscow, 1966; History of 
Philosophy: A Bj^f Outline, Moscow, 1967, Ch. XX, § 5, Ch XXI and 
Conclusion, T. Oizerman, Problems of Historical-Philosophical Science, 
Moscow, 1969; Leninism and Problems of Historical-Philosophical Science. 
Moscow, 1970, etc. (All m Russian ) 
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t.f'i.Ics nf each "iven epoch, deducing these attitudes from 
the prcNalencc ot ceitain philosophical ideas, thus landing 
m a \ icious circle. 

The modern bouraeois concepts of the history of philos- 
ophy set forth bv E. Lemann, Johannes Hirschberger, Her- 
mann Glockner, Ralph Perry and others either deny to the 
history of philosophy any independent status or minimise it, 
eften regarding philosophy as an appendage of religion 
inasmuch as the former is alleged to have for its subject 
“absolute reason”, the essence of an eternal and infinitely 
necessary being, god, and so on. Some contemporary’ idealists, 
positivists in particular (Wittgenstein and others), argue 
that the history of philosophy never raised any’ independent 
problems of its own, while the entire purpose of philosophy 
has always been merely to interpret and ‘'elucidate” the 
propositions and “language” of science. Phillip Frank, a po- 
sitivist, who discarded the most valuable achievements of 
past philosophical thought, claimed, for instance, that mod- 
ern science was incompatible with the traditional philo- 
sophical systems,'*’’’^ while another neo-positivist, Hans Rei- 
chenbach, writes that the history of philosophy is a history of 
the errors of men who asked questions which they had no 
means of answering."’’’'* 

Criticising these erroneous, idealist views on the history 
of philosophy Marxist historians of philosophy point out 
that it is first and foremost reactionary ideologists who expose 
man’s philosophical heritage to grave danger, since in deal- 
ing with the history of philosophy, they repudiate the close 
association existing between philosophy and science and ex- 
clude from philosophy materialism and atheism, rationalism 
and free-thinking. Pseudo-scientific, positivist concepts hold 
out danger no less grave to man’s philosophical heritage: 
speaking on behalf of modem science, they treat with con- 
tempt the priceless achievements of human reason embodied 
in the philosophical doctrines of the past and present, calling 
in question the independence and cognitive value of pro- 
gressive philosophical doctrines. 

■'B. Russell, ^he History of ZUestern Philosophy, Moscow, 1959, 
p 383. 

Modern Science and Its Philosophy, London, 1949, p. 41. 

' R Richta, CivUizace na razeesti, Praha, 1967, s 117. 
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In the field of the history of philosophy, Leninism also 
contends with empiricism and subjectivism, characteristic of 
many bourgeois historical-philosophical concepts. While rec- 
ognising the great role played by the philosopher’s person- 
alitv’, convictions and inclinations in philosophical creative 
work, Leninists criticise the concepts of idealist historians of 
philosophy, who ignore the social foundation of philosophical 
ideas and deduce different types of world outlook merely 
from the “psychological make-up” of the individual. 

At the present stage of historical progress, when bourgeois 
ideology is increasingly jfilled with pessimism and fear of 
the future, bourgeois historians of philosophy, ^ especially 
existentialists (K. Jaspers, K. Schilling, etc.), maintain that 
world history of philosophy is a free sphere of thinkers’ 
“self-expression”, a sum total of their subjective “interven- 
tions” in the “eternal problems” engaging the attention of 
mankind, each philosopher creating a subjective “individual 
world” of his own, allegedly quite independent of the his- 
tory of society, of the requirements of his age. 

Openly reactionary philosophical and sociological “theo- 
ries” of the imperialist bourgeoisie (fascism, racialism, Nietz- 
scheanism, and so on) reject humanism and the philosophical 
and social doctrines in which humanistic ideas found expres- 
sion in the past and attack communism, the genuine human- 
ism of the present. On the other hand. Leftist sectarian ele- 
ments of the labour and national liberation movements in 
some countries, failing to Lmderstand the revolutionary so- 
cialist significance of Marxist humanism and its indissoluble 
tics with the finest traditions of human thought, vociferously 
declare himianism to be synonymous with bourgeois liberal- 
ism, alleging that it is incompatible with revolution and 
commurusm, identifying the ideas of socialist humanism with 
bourgeois quasi-humanism, and so on. 

Marxist-Leninist philosophical thought allows for the fact 
that there also exists in the current epoch yet another variety 
of modern bourgeois ideologists — the proponents of the so- 
called philosophy of mam — who proclaim themselves to be 
humanists, heirs to the ideas of the great humanists, 
philosophers and sociologists of the past, although many 
of them at the same time deny that it is necessary to carry 
on a revolutionary struggle against the anti-humanist social 
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sv.stem of the present age, capitalism, \\hich they would 
“reform”. 

Todav, too, there are among philosophers and other aca- 
demics in the capitalist world those who support the ideas of 
bourgeois-democratic humanism and oppose capitalist monop- 
oly and reaction, aggressive wars and colonialism, even 
though they take no part in the communist movement and 
sometimes speak out against it. These contemporary’ sup- 
porters of bourgeois-democratic humanism 'Bertrand Rus- 
sell, Jean-Paul Sartre, C. Wright Mills and others) usually’ 
share erroneous, idealist philosophical views. Even so, their 
views on philosophy’ and its history’, despite their utterly er- 
roneous idealist source, do differ from the retrograde theories 
of the imperialist reactionaries, complete with their nihilistic 
attitude to culture and philosophy. 

They criticise the idealist philosophical position of the 
philosophers who express bourgeois humanist views, the 
idealist methodology in the history of philosophy’ and the 
inconsistency and narrowness of their humanism. Jvleanwhile 
the progressive forces of modern society, led by the inter- 
national communist movement, regard them at certain his- 
torical stages as their allies, albeit unstable and inconstant 
ones, in the struggle against the domination of capitalist 
monopolies and imperialist reaction aimed at promoting 
extensive democracy and all-round cultural progress. 

Many non-Marxist works on the history of philosophy 
present philosophy as the domain of “chosen”, “philosophi- 
cal” peoples (the Greeks, Romans, Germans and some other 
European peoples). This view was carried furthest of all in 
the “Eurocentrist” (or, more precisely, “Occicentrist”) con- 
cept put forward by bourgeois philosophers and historians, 
according to which philosophy developed only in some West- 
ern countries while most peoples of the world, especially 
Eastern peoples, are “unphilosophical”. If, however, philo- 
sophical thought does appear in the East, it still is, according 
to these concepts, religious-mystical, speculative, torpid, ex- 
clusive, “autocratic”, and so on. An equally erroneous and 
retrograde point of view is to be found in the “Eastern-cen- 
trist” (or, more precisely, “Asia-centrist”) bourgeois concept, 
according to which the Asian nations alone (India, China, 
the Arab countries of the Middle East, etc.) were and still 
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aic charffcd with a particular historical, spiritual and philo- 
^-.phical mission, whereas European and American philo- 
sophical thoufrht bound up with experimental natural science 
and political movements has allegedly become immersed in 
lationalisni, empiricism and practicism and therefore, they 
•>av, has nothing to do with “genuine philosophising” (m a 
rehffious-ethical sense). While exposing the reactionary, 
nationalist essence of “Asiacentrism” which sometimes infil- 
trates the liberation movements of the Eastern peoples, 
Marxist science cannot deviate from historical truth and 
overlook the long tradition of the progressive trends in the 
philosophy and culture of the Eastern nations. 

Marxist history of philosophy proves that philosophical 
thought originated in the East (Egypt, India, China, etc.), 
nourished with particular brilliance in ancient Greece and 
Rome, during the Middle Ages in the Arab countries, Spain 
and other West European countries, during the Renaissance 
and in the 16th- 19th centuries in Western Europe, and in 
the 19th-20th centuries m Russia and other East European 
countries. 

The course of the history of philosophical thought in dif- 
ferent countries reflected the uneven nature of lEeir social 
development. Not all peoples possessed in slave-owning, feu- 
dal and colonial societies the necessary prerequisites for the 
successful and all-round development of philosophy, which 
required a high level of scientific knowledge and public in- 
volvement in political life. This explains why philosophical 
and social doctrines playing a particularly important part in 
the development of world philosophical thought and paving 
the way for the scientific philosophy of Marxism could not 
spring up in every country. The main line of development 
of world philosophy ran from ancient Greek philosophy, 
whose doctrines contained in embryo subsequent varieties of 
world outlook, to materialism and dialectics in modern West- 
ern Europe, i.e., to the immediate sources of dialectical ma- 
terialism, and from them to Marxism. Nevertheless, countries 
whose philosophical thought, by dint of specific historical 
circumstances (backwardness associated with serfdom, the 
absence of a revolutionary proletariat, and so on), had in 
the past not vet fallen in step with the main line of the 
development of world philosophy can by no means be exclud- 
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ed from the worldwide process- of the hi-^torv of philosoplr'. 
The pi ocrressive philosophical, sonointncaL aesthetic and 
ethical ideas that emerafcd and developed even a*, that siacre 
in these countries, includin.s? Russia and other East European 
cotintries, and in some Asian countries etc . enriched man\ 
philosophical thought, exerting a notable effect on the de- 
velopment of their own national culture and that of neigh- 
bouring peoples and, consequently, on world culture, science 
and social thought. 

Unlike some bourgeois concepts of the historv of philos- 
ophy, which propound the objective-idealist view of the 
“filiation of ideas”, according to which the development of 
philosophy is a spontaneous and self-contained thought-pro- 
cess, independent of the history of society* and science, Marx- 
ist historians of philosophy^ proceed in their works from a 
dialectical-materialist interpretation of Hegel's thesis that 
philosophy is an “epoch grasped by thought”. They trace 
the close connection between philosophical ideas and the 
progress of society* and science and — in the last analy*sis — 
their dependence on the latter. 

While the idealist historians of philosophy' ignore or 
belittle materialist philosophy, the ^larxist historians of phi- 
losophy turn not only to the traditional and “primordial'’, 
chiefly idealist, systems but also to those materialist doctrines, 
tendencies and ideas that have been consigned to oblivion 
by bourgeois historiography. Marxist history* of philosophy* 
also gives an objective, scientific appraisal of idealist philo- 
sophical doctrines, explaining the theoretical quests of the 
idealist philosophers and discovering the “rational kernels” 
in their treatment and solution of philosophical problems 
and their elaboration of philosophical categories. 

Marxist historians of philosophy provide a precise defini- 
tion of the subject-matter of the history of philosophy. 
Whereas during the philosophical discussions, held in the 
Soviet Union in 1947, as well as in some works on the his- 
tory of philosophy, the cognitive aspect was passed over and 
underestimated, more recent Marxist works show that the 
history of philosophy does not consist entirely' in the struggle 
between materialism and idealism, dialectics and metaphy- 
sics, although this struggle largely determines the content of 
the historical-philosophical process. In our view the subject- 
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matter of the science of the history of philosophy is the his- 
torical and law-governed process of the development of philo- 
sophical thought, whose principal content is the advance 
and enrichment of philosophical knowledge. In the course of 
this process, solutions are provided for diverse philosophical 
problems arising in the course of socio-historical develop- 
ments, In the history of philosophy radical changes have 
taken place resulting in transitions from one stage to another, 
qualitatively different stage and marking turning-points in 
peoples’ social and cultural experience. None of the radical 
changes in the history of philosophy, resulting in one stage 
being replaced by another, was a real, genuine revolution in 
philosophy capable of bringing forth a philosophy that could 
hold sway over the minds of the advanced revolutionary 
classes, o? the masses, and inspire them to a revolutioncuy 
transformation of nature and society. 

It was Marxism that provided a philosophy that coxdd 
become the baimer of the leading revolutionary class, the 
proletariat, overthrow old, obsolete practices and build com- 
munism. It was thanks to Marx that the first real revolution 
in philosophy took place, 

Marxism emphasises the “key points” with respect to in- 
dependently developing philosophical knowledge, character- 
ised by the emergence and development of epoch-making 
philosophical doctrines (the philosophy of the ancient East; 
the philosophy of the ancient Greeks and Romans; the phi- 
losophy of the Renaissance; 1 6th- 18th-century materialism; 
classical German philosophy of the late 18th and early 19th 
centuries; the materialist philosophy of 19th-century revolu- 
tionary democracy; the emergence of Marxism which repre- 
sented a revolutionary change in philosophy; Leninism as a 
new stage in the development of Marxism and its philoso- 
phy). 

The Marxist historians of philosophy trace out the de- 
velopment and sequence of the main historical forms of ma- 
terialism and diEdectics: 1) the naive materialism of anti- 
quity and the dialectics of “direct contemplation”; 2) 16th- 
1 Sth-century materialism largely associated with the meta- 
physical method of thinking, wldch was progressive at that 
time, amd the dialectical ideas and conceptions contained in 
the philosophical doctrines of the day; 3) the versatile and 
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detailed development of dialectics in its own particular his- 
torical, idealist form— the dialectical method of German 
classical philosophy; 4} the dialectical materialism of Marx 
and Engels. Besides these principal forms of philosophical 
thought, Marxist history of philosophy investigates transi- 
tional forms of philosophical theories and methods of cogni- 
tion (e.g., the philosophical doctrines of the Renaissance, the 
anthropological variety of materialism in the modern period 
and the materialist philosophy of revolutionary democracy 
in the 19th century, associated with it. which contains such 
a “viable element” as dialectics that is regarded as the “alge- 
bra of revolution”, and so on). 

Unlike a number of bourgeois historico-philosophical con- 
cepts which often approach philosophical ideas in the sphere 
of natural science as a “lower form of reasoning”, devoid of 
“universal merit”, zuid sometimes construct formalistic con- 
cepts of “philosophy of science”, artificially dividing science 
from world outlook, from the struggle between materialism 
and idealism in philosophy, Marxist works on the history of 
philosophy demonstrate that no genuine development of phi- 
losophy is possible without a philosophical grasp of the 
achievements of natural science and other sciences. Marxism- 
Leninism also demonstrates that without serious philosophi- 
cal generalisation, without the utilisation and development of 
the philosophical method of thinking, no science could rise 
above empirical observation, thereby narrowing the horizon 
of human knowledge. 

Thus, modem studies in the history of philosophy prursued 
by Marxists in the Soviet Union and some other countries"®' 
differ fundamentally from modern idealist concepts of the 
history of philosophy. 


^ See History of Philosophy, m six volumes, Moscow, 1957-65; 
M. Yakovlev, Marxism and Modern Bourgeois History of Philosophy^ 
Moscow, 1964; L. Skvortsov, Is Metaphysics Getting Its ^‘Second Wind^"^, 
Moscow, 1966, History of Philosophy: A Brief Outline^ Second ed., 
Moscow, 1969. (All in Russian.) 



CHAPTER II 

MARXIST PHILOSOPHY IN THE 19TH CENTURY. 
ITS TRADITIONS 


1. DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM OF MARX AND ENGELS 

AND THE PHILOSOPHICAL TRADITIONS PRECEDING IT 

Dialectical and historical materialism, which came into 
being about 125 years ago, was a logical result of the pre- 
vious progress of science and philosophical thought. At the 
same time, its formulation by Marx and Engels was a major 
revolution in philosophy. 

Describing the appearance of Marxism as a new trend in 
the “materialist philosophy of the history of mankind” Ple- 
khanov, one of the first historians of Marxism and Marxist 
philosophy, wrote; “Scientific socialism is not only the great- 
est but rather the only philosophical system of the present 
time worthy of the name. Its appearance marks a most sig- 
nificant turning-point in the history of human thought in 
general.”* Substantiating this statement with respect to philos- 
ophy in his speech entitled “The Philosophical and Social 
Views of Karl Marx” Plekhanov said: “Marx’s philosophy 
is the logical and inevitable consequence of Hegel’s philos- 
ophy — that is what those discussing the question of the 
origins of modern socialism often tell us. That is true enough, 
but that is not all. Not by far. Marx succeeded Hegel as 
Jupiter succeeded Saturn — by toppling him from his throne. 
The emergence of Marx’s materialist philosophy is a real 
revolution, the greatest revolution ever known in the his- 
tory of h um a n thought.’”** Comprehensive scientific analysis 

* Flcklianov, Selected Philosophical ZOorks, in five volumes, 
Moscow, 1956-58 (in Russian). 

** G. Plekhanov, On lAterature and Aesthetes, in two volumes, Mos- 
cow, 195S (in Russian). 
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of the essence of dialcciical materialism, of its rule in the 
history ot pliiio'ophv and social thought, its approach to 
mankind s philosophical lieritaie was carried out in a num- 
ber of woiks bv Marx and Engels” great heir Lenm. 

Lenin emphasised, above all. the continuous relationship 
existing between Marxist philosophy and the history of 
world science, philosophy and social thought and culture, 
demonstrating that dialectical materialism, which inherits 
the most valuable achievements in the philosophical culture 
of mankind and continues its finest traditions, provides cor- 
rect and consistent scientific solutions to the fundamental 
problems with which human reason has had to contend. 

The dialectical materialism of ^larx and Engels was fun- 
damentally different from the materialism of the i7th, ISth 
and early 19th centuries (for all the progressive character 
of the latter and the significant part it played in the devel- 
opment of science and the struggle against religion and idea- 
lism and in the ideological preparation of bourgeois revolu- 
tions). Marxism in philosophy amounts, in a way, to a denial 
or “sweeping aside" of the old materialism, since the latter 
was not dialectical but metaphysical, speculative, and did 
not extend to history because it did not apprehend the part 
played by revolutionaiy^ practice, was not yet linked to the 
revolutionary movement of the pi'oletariat and did not set 
itself the aim of radically changing the world. Lenin wrote: 
“Marx did not stop at eighteenth-century materialism: he 
developed philosophy to a higher level. He enriched it with 
the achievements of German classical philosophy, especially 
of Hegel’s system, which in its turn had led to the material- 
ism of Feuerbach. The main achievement was dialectics, i.e., 
the doctrine of development in its fullest, deepest and most 
comprehensive form, the doctrine of the relativity of the 
human knowledge that provides us with a reflection of eter- 
nally^ developing matter."'^ Lenin also pointed out that 
Marx’s ‘‘historical materialism was a great achievement in 
scientific thinking. The chaos and arbitrariness that had 
previously reigned in views on history and politics were 
replaced by a strikingly integral and harmonious scientific 
theory, which shows how, in consequence of the growth of 

V. I Lenm. Collected Works, Vol. 19 p 24. 
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productive forces, out of one system of social life another 
and higher s> stem develops. , 

At the same time, the dialectical materialism of Marx 
and Engels amounted to a denial or ‘‘sweeping aside” of 
Hegelian or any other idealist dialectics, for Marxism set 
dialectics, which had been standing upside down, back on 
its feet, revealed the rational kernel that had been hidden 
beneath the mystical shell of pre-Marxist dialectics, integrat- 
ed the dialectical principle of development with the new 
philosophical materialism, extending to the cognition of 
societv and the individual and revealing the material sources 
of social and individual consciousness. Marx disclosed both 
the fundamental difference between his method of material- 
ist dialectics and Hegel’s idealist dialectics and the basic 
difference between the “rational dialectics” of the revolu- 
tionary proletarian outlook and the bourgeois outlook. He 
wrote: “My dialectic method is not only different from the 
Hegelian, but is its direct opposite. To Hegel, the life-pro- 
cess of the human brain, i.e., the process of thinking, which, 
under the name of ‘the Idea’, he even transforms into an 
independent subject, is the demiurgos of the real world, and 
the real world is only the external, phenomenon form of 
‘the Idea’. With me, on the contrary, the ideal is nothing 
else than the material world reflected by the human mind, 

Md translated into forms of thought In its rational form 

it [^alectics — Ed.) is a scandal and abomination to bour- 
geoisdom and its doctrinaire professors, because it includes 
in its comprehension and affirmative recognition of the exist- 
ing state of things, at the same time also, the recognition of 
the negation of that state, of its inevitable breaking up; 
because it regards every historically developed social form 
as in^ fluid movement, and therefore takes into account its 
transient nature not less than its momentary existence; 
because it lets nothing impose upon it, and is in its essence 
critical and revolutionary.”** 

The dialectical, contradictory unity of the denial of pre- 
vious philosophy and preservation of the results of its de- 
velopment in Marxist philosophy was aptly expressed by 


V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 19, p. 25. 
K. Marx, CapUid, Vol. I, p. 20 
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Ensels in Anti-Diihring. Engels wrote: '‘Philosophy is there- 
fore ‘sublated’ . . . that is, 'both overcome and preserved’; 
overcome as regards its form, and preserved as regards its 
real content.”*^ 

Marxist philosophy proceeds from the fact that a concrete 
science may become a theoretical science if it relies on the 
history of thought and its achievements. Speaking of natural 
science Engels observed: “Only by learning to assimilate the 
results of the development of philosophy during the past 
two and a half thousand years will it rid itself on the one 
hand of any natural philosophy standing apart from it, out- 
side it and above it, and on the other hand also of its own 
limited method of thought, which was its inheritance from 
English empiricism.”** In this respect, too, the emergence 
and development of dialectical materialism marks the begin- 
ning of a new tradition in the history of philosophy. While 
in the past philosophical systems, which usually had preten- 
sions to universality, regarded their propositions and con- 
cepts as the “ultimate truth” and often imposed them on 
concrete sciences concerned with nature and society, becom- 
ing “philosophy of nature” or abstract “philosophy of his- 
tory”, divorced from real life, in Marx’s doctrine the rela- 
tionship of philosophy to other sciences becomes altogether 
different. Dialectical materialism does not set itself up as the 
“science of sciences”, to deputise for other branches of scien- 
tific knowledge and foist upon them its propositions and con- 
clusions. Dialectical materialism, which studies the more 
general laws of being and cognition, synthesises the achieve- 
ments of sciences concerned with nature, society and reason 
and simultaneously enriches their development with its 
scientific-philosophical method. This enables other individual 
sciences to approach their subject dialectically, historically, in 
close association with the development of other branches of 
knowledge, including philosophy; they do not then confine 
themselves to a description and systematisation of experi- 
mental empirical data because they can attain philosophical 
comprehension of the process of cognition of relative truths, 
which bring science closer to the cognition of absolute truth. 


F Engels, Anti-Duhring, Moscow, 1969, p. 166. 
Ibid , p. 20. 
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Tiic t1>.Lrrinc mF >rarx and Engels on the decisive and 
r 4 ‘k‘ >4' nsan'^: M»cial practice and the active aspect of 
tk u.:ht 'A'a*. the ccntial feature of dialectical and historical 
ma'c'iuli-ni. which inaugurated an entirely different philo- 
suphica! tradition, as compared with earlier, pre-Mpxist 
doctrine^. Making a fundamental distinction between dialec- 
tical materialism and previous philosophical doctrines, from 
which Marxism inherits, while criticising and “sweeping 
aside” their historical narrowness, Engels wrote: “Natural 
science, like philosophy, has hitherto entirely neglected the 
iniluenre of men's activity on their thought; both know only 
nature on the one hand and thought on the other. But it is 
precise! V the alteration of nature by men, not solely nature 
as such, which is the most essential and immediate basis of 
imman thought, and it is in the measure that man has learned 
to chanae nature that his intelligence has increaseci.”’^ 
Dialectical materialism is not merely a philosophical form 
of proletarian ideology; it is a scientific ideology, which is 
intimately associated with achievements in natural and social 
sciences and is in itself a specific, philosophical science. Marx 
and Engels, who, for the first time in history, evolved a new 
ideological orientation for philosophy which, in the last 
analysis, expresses the world outlook and interests of the 
revolutionary proletariat, could not merely follow one or 
another of their precursors. They had to — and they did — 
bring about a veritable revolution in philosophy and social 
science, after turning to the proletariat and demonstrating 
its historic mission — the destruction of capitalism and build- 
ing of communism. However, this new, thoroughly revolu- 
tionary ideological orientation of philosophy and social 
thought in the interests of the proletariat and its practical 
revolutionary movement was able to succeed and win mil- 
lions of supporters and followers over the last 125 years 
because it not only relies on previous achievements in phi- 
losophy and social thought but provides creative, scientific 
solutions to fresh philosophical problems associated with the 
revolutionary reconstruction of the world and epoch-making 
scientific discoveries. 

Thus, for the first time in the history of philosophical and 


F Engels Dialectics of Xatme M<iscow, 1972, p 231. 
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social thoufrht, with the emergence and growth of 2vlaixism 
a new philosophical tradition takes shape, as the unity of 
ideology and philosophical science appears and stiikes root 
m the revolutionary, socialist world outlook. 

To claim that only those who belong to the working class 
and its party are able to perceive correctly the surrounding 
world, including the objective laws of nature and social 
development, would be to oversimplify and \Talgarise Marx- 
ism to the extreme, not to mention the sheer tallacy of in- 
ferring from this erroneous premise that philosophers and 
other academics who belong to the propertied and educated 
classes are incapable of adequate philosophical perception 
of reality. The example of Marx, Engels, Lenin and some 
other Marxist philosophers who were not of proletariat ex- 
traction refutes these and similar superficial notions. To be 
a person of broad scientific views, to have a perfect mastery 
of the philosophical and other spiritual heritage of human- 
ity, to scale the heights of scientific knowledge and world 
culture and thus grasp the basic processes of reality, discover 
its laws and be able to foresee the paths of social develop- 
ment and mankind’s future destinies, an up-to-date educa- 
tion was essential. The formulation of truly scientific social 
and philosophical theory in the mid- 19th century “is founded 
on the sum-total of human knowledges, presupposes a high 
level of scientific development, demands scientific work”.’' In 
the 19th century, however, the results, methods and tech- 
nique of scientific work were not accessible — nor could they 
be — to the bulk of the working people, while they w^ere 
accessible to educated representatives of the propertied 
classes, to people belonging to the intelligentsia in capitalist 
society. 

Marx and Engels, who brought to light the great historic 
mission of the proletariat and consciously adopted its class 
position, evolved scientific socialism and appropriate phi- 
losophical and economic doctrines, linked them inseparably 
with the working-class movement and thereby gave socialist 
ideology a scientific foundation. They put an end to the for- 
mer isolation of socialist thought and philosophical doctrines 
from revolutionary practice, and effected an overall revolu- 


* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 6, p 163. 
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tionary change in social thought, which, as soon as Marxism 
had emerged, began to develop united in an organic whole 
with the revolutionary action of the proletariat and other 
progressive social forces supporting it. This new philosophi- 
cal tradition which was born with the emergence of Marx- 
ism, dialectical and historical materialism, amounted to some 
extent to the “sweeping aside” of the narrowness of previous 
philosophical doctrines, most of which were divorced from 
the practice of revolutionary social forces, particularly from 
the working classes. The new philosophical tradition of 
Marxism was also a denial of the illusions typical of pre- 
Marxist ideologists, philosophers as well, that ideas them- 
selves and the ideologists who set them forth shaped history 
at first hand. Marxism, for the first time in the history of 
philosophy and social thought, studied the cardinal causes 
of ideological — and also philosophical — development, viz., 
revolutionary popular movements, that give rise to great 
changes in history. 

The dialectical unity of various aspects of social thought — 
philosophical, economic and socio-political — also becomes 
a new tradition in philosophy, which took shape with the 
emergence of Marxism. The materialist interpretation of his- 
tory, which was evolved by Marx and Engels and is the con- 
tinuation and logical consummation of the philosophical 
principles of dialectical materialism, consists first of edl in 
the theory of historical materialism, which appears as the 
Marxist “philosophy of history” and general sociological 
theory of Marxism. Marx’s interpretation of history also 
incorporates a dialectical-materialist explanation of the eco- 
nomic life of society and above all the historical develop- 
ment of production relations in society, i.e., a scientific 
theoiT? of politic^ economy. The materialist interpretation 
of histo]^ comprises further a scientific explanation of social 
and. politiced relations in the life of society; it is in this ca- 
pacity that the theory of scientific socialism (communism) is 
presented, closely associated with historicad materialism, 
“abutting” on it, but which has a special subject of its own 
and, like political economy, is an independent science, a dis- 
tinct component of the Marxist doctrine. 

^VhereM before 1847, in the early period of Marxism, the 
philosophical aspect, the formation and substantiation of 
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dialectical and historical materialism, had been pre-eminent, 
the revolutions that occurred in 1S4S-49 and their historical 
lessons made it necessar>' to elaborate and substantiate the 
socio-political theory of Marxism, which elucidated scien- 
tifically the problems of revolution, the class strug'gle and 
proletarian dictatorship. Marx and Engels devoted to these 
problems of scientific socialism a number of works written 
between the late lS40s (beginning with the Manifesto of the 
Communist Party, written in 1S4S) and 1S60. While the 
problems of the economic doctrine had already attracted the 
attention of the founders of Marxism in the forties and early 
fifties, from the late fifties and early sixties onwards they 
were central to Marx’s research. It was to them that Marx 
devoted his classic work A Contribution to the Critique of 
Political Economy and his immortal Capital in which he 
subjects to a comprehensive analysis the antagonistic contra- 
dictions of capitalism and substantiates, on a rigorously 
scientific basis of economic theory, the revolutionary struggle 
of the proletariat which needs must result in the collapse of 
capitalism and its replacement by socialist society. 

At the next stage of the historical development of Marx- 
ism, after the Paris Commune of 1871, along with the socio- 
political problems of the revolutionary workers’ movement 
calling for the development of the theory of scientific social- 
ism, the problems of Marxist philosophy again received prio- 
rity. It was necessary to substantiate and elaborate dialec- 
tical materialism further and to substantiate, in the process 
of struggle against idealism and metaphysical thought, the 
materialist interpretation of history and philosophical pro- 
blems of natural science. To these, as to other spheres of 
theoretical philosophical research, an outstanding contribu- 
tion was made in those years by Engels, who carried on 
Marx’s work after his celebrated friend’s death in 1883. 

As a resrdt of the efforts of Marx and Engels, dialectical- 
materialist philosophy, the foimdations of which they had 
laid as early as the 1840s, became in the latter half of the 
19th century a fully comprehensive scientific system of phi- 
losophical Imowledge linked inseparably with iite dialectical 
method. The completion of the materialist edifice by Marx 
and Engels in their works in the field of history, economics 
and scientific socialism; philosophical synthesis of the achieve- 
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merits uf natural and other sciences in the 19th century; 
elaboration oi the system of laws and categories of the ma- 
terialist dialectical method, started in the forties and con- 
tinued during the fifties through to the eighties, — all these 
testified that the dialectical-materialist form of materialism, 
evolved bv Marx and Engels as early as the 1840s, was 
coming more and more to resemble a system of ideas com- 
patible wiili scientific thought. Dialectical materialism, 
Engels wrote, “is not the mere re-establishment of the old, but 
adds to the permanent foundations of this old materialism 
the whole thought-content of two thousand years of develop- 
ment of philosophy and natural science, as well as of the 
nisiurv of these two thousand years” 

From the point of view of the founders of Marxism and 
their followers, if, during certain historical periods, the 
elaboration of one or another component of Marxism takes 
pride of place, that “does not mean that any of the aspects 
of ^klarxism may at any time be ignored; it only means that 
the prevalence of interest in one aspect or another does not 
depend on subjective wishes, but on the totality of historical 
conditions”.''"'®’ 

The indissoluble unity of philosophical theory and the 
dialectical-materialist method is also a new philosophical 
tradition which took shape in the course of the emergence 
and development of Marxist philosophy. In the pre-Marxist 
17th- ISth- and early 19th-century philosophical doctrines 
the dialectical method was mostly to be found in idealist 
philosophical systems which — even at their culmination, He- 
gel's philosophy^ — set a limit to the scope of dialectics, since 
in these systems it was applied chiefly to the realm of con- 
cepts, not to actual reality, to the past, not to the present 
and future, which meant that these systems came into con- 
flict with the essentially progressive dialectical method. On 
the other hand, notwithstanding all the significant and 
viable “elements” of dialectics, contained in the doctrines of 
a number of pre-Marxist materialists (Spinoza, Diderot, Her- 
zen, Chemvshevsky and others), pre-Marxist materialist sys- 
tems were dominated by the metaph37sical mode of thought 


• F. Engels, Anti-Diihring, Moscow, 1969, p 166. 
V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 17, p. 76. 
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which interpreted but narrowly development in nature, so- 
ciety and thought, did not appreciate that the essence and 
source of development lay in the unity and struggle of op- 
posites, and failed to see the qualitative distinctiveness of 
each sphere of being and reason. This led to ever more 
fundamental clashes between the metaphysical mode of 
thought and the materialist outlook which necessarily re- 
quired a consistent application of the principle of develop- 
ment to all material phenomena, and consequently to all 
spiritual phenomena ensuing from the former. 

In the philosophy of Marx and Engels, for the first time 
in the history’ of human thought, method and theory were 
correlated in so far as the dialectical method which had 
developed in idealist systems was critically refashioned and 
replaced the metaphysical method of earlier materialism, 
becoming a dialectical-materialist method in the system of 
Marx’s materialist philosophy. Materialist theory, which, 
thanks to the consistent application of the dialectical prin- 
ciple of development, had rid itself of mechanistic and na- 
turalistic limitations, of speculative and certain fatalistic 
elements, after being extended to the interpretation of the 
history of society, became a consistent and integral dialec- 
tical-materialist theory. The theory of dialectical material- 
ism, which is science-based and which is constantly develop- 
ing and renewing its content, caimot in the least impede the 
application and development of the dialectical method in the 
philosophical system of Marxism. If correctly understood 
and consistently applied, the dialectical method does not 
lead to any departures from materialist theory in an idealist, 
relativist direction, and so on. 

Marxism consistently pursues the dialectic principle in 
cognising the process of material reality and human thought 
and demonstrates the unity of objective and subjective dia- 
lectics. Engles wrote: “Diedectics, so-called objective dialec- 
tics, prevails throughout natxire, and so-called subjective dia- 
lectics, dialectical thought, is only the reflection of the mo- 
tion through opposites which asserts itself everywhere in na- 
ture ”'=■ 

Consistent commitment in philosophy, which insists on a 
* F. Engels, Dialectics of Nature, Moscow, 1972, p. 211. 
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creative approach to theorj*, is an inalienable Marxist tradi- 
tion. a new element not found in pre-Marxist doctrines. 
Manv pre-Marxist doctrines defended the materialist line in 
philosophy and differed radically from idealist philosophical 
doctrines. Yet, few of them were capable of consistently 
defendinfj the interests of progressive social forces, especially 
the working classes, and appreciating the need to link ma- 
terialist philosophy as closely as possible with the interests 
and revolutionary' struggle of those classes. Before Marxism, 
there had been no philosophical or social doctrine that could 
furnish the foundation of the world outlook of the revolu- 
tionary proletariat, the most consistently progressive class in 
history. 

In unfolding the essence of the Marxist tradition of com- 
mitment in theory, in philosophy, Lenin observed time and 
again that Marx and Engels had been consistently committed 
in philosophy and always exposed all deviations of any kind 
from materialism in the direction of idealism. When describ- 
ing the creative development of this tradition in the history 
of Marxism, Lenin noted: “The genius of Marx and Engels 
lies precisely in the fact that during a very long period, 
nearly half a century, they developed materialism, further 
advanced one fundamental trend in philosophy, did not rest 
content with repeating epistemological problems that had 
already been solved, but consistently applied — and showed 
how to apply — this same materialism in the sphere of the 
social sciences, mercilessly’^ brushing aside as rubbish all non- 
sense, pretentious hotchpotch, the innumerable attempts to 
‘discover’ a ‘new’ line in philosophy, to invent a ‘new’ trend 
and so forth.’"'* 

Turning to the works of Engels Lenin points out that 
Engels, utterly in keeping with the spirit of Marx’s ideas, 
“briefly and clearly contrasts the materialist and idealist 
lines in reg^d to all questions, . . . and right until 1894 . . . . 
Engels continued to follow the latest developments both in 
philosophy and science, and continued with all his former 
lesoluteness to hold to his lucid and firm position, brushing 
away the litter of new sy’stems, big and little”.*'* 


* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol 14, p 3S6. 
*» Ibid., p. SS8. 
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At the same time, in order rigorouslv and consistently to 
continue the tradition of defending the committed material- 
ist line in philosophy, launched by ^larx and Engels, mate- 
rialist philosophy had to be steadilv advanced and creatively 
developed, as dialectics, the “life and soul" of Marxism, 
required. Marx and Engels always held that their theory — 
including their philosophical theory — was not a dogma but 
a guide to action. This immutable tradition of Mar.xism and 
its philosophy, which first took shape about a hundred and 
twentv-five years ago, runs through their entire history 
elevating it above both all that W'ent before and modern 
non-Marxist trends in philosophy. 

2. THE HISTORY OF MARXIST PHILOSOPHY 
IN THE DISTORTING MIRROR OF BOURGEOIS 
AND REVISIONIST MARXOLOGY 

The question of the historical path of the doctrine founded 
by Marx and Engels, of the traditions of their philosophy, 
was — and it is today — an object of intense ideological and 
political controversy. 

There are some theoretical questions of the more pressing 
variety that are of significance for a correct understanding 
of the history of Marxism and its current development. 

Firstly, there is the question as to whether Marxism is an 
integrated doctrine or whether there are in its development 
fundamentally different, divergent lines which are allegedly 
leading up to the “disintegration” of the Marxist doctrine 
zind “deformation” of its philosophy, as bourgeois Marx- 
ologists — and not infrequently revisionists as well — like to 
assert. 

Secondly, there is the question as to whether there is con- 
tinuity in the development of Marxism at different stages of 
its history or, as bourgeois Marxologists claim, as to whether 
in the history of Marxism certain stages have given way to 
others of diametrically opposed content, thus splitting up 
Marxist theory into disparate parts. 

Thirdly, there is the question as to whether Marxism, and 
its philosophy, is an international doctrine whose principles 
are universal and common to all countries or whether Marx- 
ist thought is divided on a “geographical” and “historical” 
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Kasis- developinir in qualitatively different and even conflict- 
ing \va\s in different countries, so that it is divided into so- 
called Western and so-called Eastern Marxism. 

The first of these questions is about different — or, as they 
are often called, divergent — trends in Marxism. Contempo- 
rary anti -communist Marxologists in the bourgeois world, 
such as the neo-Thomists Joseph Bochenski, Gustav Wetter, 
Thomas Blakeley, the American Marxologists Zbigniew 
Brzezinski, Alfred Meyer and pragmatist Sydney Hook, the 
West German “'critic” of Marxism Iring Fetscher and the 
German-American philosopher Herbert Marcuse, who has 
pretensions to bringing Marxism “up-to-date”, the renegades 
Slax Lange, Wolfgang Leonhard and others, have set forth 
an unsound hypothesis to the effect that Marxism is not an 
integrated whole, that it has never been monolythic. Some 
of them assert that there were and still are at least two 
divergent lines in Marxism.*^* 

Thus, Zbigniew Brzezinski, one of the ‘‘pillars” of US anti-com- 
munism, and Samuel Huntington in their book Political Power: USA^ 
USSR describe the history of Marxism and its present state as a con- 
frontation of two divergent lines, viz., of “ideological commitment” on 
the one band and “scientism” and “political pragmatism” on the other. 
“Our age has been the age of ideology,” they write. “Ideological com- 
mitments have tended to dominate political behaviour. In the long run, 
however, this emphasis may fade . . With achievement of a measure 
of industrial and technical know-how, strict dictatorial and ideological 
rule seems increasingly unnecessary. Abroad, the changes in Western 
Europe and the development of indigenous forms of socialism in the 
new states also threaten the black-and-white image of the world. Diver- 
sity in the communist world has also lessened the absolutist character 
of the ideology and made it increasingly relative.” (Z, Brzezinski and 
S. Huntington, Political Power: USA-USSR^ N.Y., 1964 , pp. 67 - 68 .) 

Brzezinski and^ Huntington are trying to replace the radical differ- 
ence between socialist and bourgeois ideologies, which allegedly is 
giving way to their “convergence”, by a “comlict of opposites”, which 
supimsedly is growing both in Marxism itself and in the relations be- 
tween socialist countries. They keep on about the growing opposition 
between revolutionary ideals, which are allegedly receding further and 
further into the background, on the one hand, and “scientistic”, “techno- 
cratic” and “bureaucratic” concepts, which they maintain are taking 
root among Marxists, especially those in power, on the other. TTiese 
assertions, which constitute a variety of tne bourgeois falsification of 
the history of Marxism and its contemporary development, coincide 
with similar fabrications put forward by such rdarxist renegades as the 
Yugoslav political^ writer Milovan Djilas and “Left” extremists, who 
slander Soviet society and its ideology. 
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Some bourgeois Marxologists claim that since the moment 
when Marx, after writing his Economic and Philosophic 
Matiiiscripts of 1S^4 and ‘Thc^s on Fcuabach, embarked on 
the Manifesto of the Communist Party and subsequently 
Capital, two divergent lines in Marxism emerged, as was 
particularly evident from the works of Engels and Plekha- 
nov and from some works by Lenin and his followers. One 
of these lines can allegedly be traced to Marx's early works, 
the other to Engels. This erroneous view, uncritically sup- 
ported by some professedly Marxist theorists abroad, is ex- 
pressed in the concept on the divergence of the “humanistic” 
and “scientistic” lines in the history' of Marxism. From this 
standpoint, the “first line” is the line of “creative", "authen- 
tic”, i.e., genuine Marxism, “universal humanism” or, as it 
is sometimes called, “naturalism-humanism”, and so on. In 
this context Marx’s Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts 
of 1S44 and Theses on Feuerbach, in which the standpoint 
of practice is placed in the foreground, are regarded as the 
highest achievement of humanism and dialectics. However, 
this humanist line, the bourgeois Marxologists and revision- 
ists argue, afterwards becomes less important and is ousted 
by the deterministic-dogmatic or so-called scientistic point 
of view, and a system of scientific conceptions and conclu- 
sions, which allegedly deviates from humanism and Marx’s 
critical thought, subsequently takes precedence in the works 
of the founders of Marxism and their followers. The line 
of “anthropological humanism” or of “philosophy of prac- 
tice”, which was allegedly present only in Marx’s early 
writings and is the only genuine and creative trend in Marx- 
ism, is according to the adherents of this viewpoint continued 
today only in the works of certain individual Marxists. 
A number of authors consider Georg Lukacs (especially his 
Geschichte und Klassenbewusstsein (History and Class Con- 
sciousness, 1923) and Antonio Gramsci to be the chief expo- 
nents of the “humanist line” in Marxism: the founder of the 
Italian Communist Party, Gramsci is falsely contrasted to 
Lenin, and his theory to Leninism.”' Gramsci is declared to 

The unsoundness of contrasting Gramsci to Lenin and Leninism 
was demonstrated by Palmiro Togliatti in his work Leninism and 
Gramsci. (See A. Gramsci, Selected ZVorks^ in three volumes, VoL S, 
Moscow, 1959, in Russian.) 
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In »:ic Miilv theoretician among the leaders of the West 
Euritpcan Communist Parties to have managed to link up 
inmmuni^t doctrine with the traditions and particular featu- 
icv of his country. All this aims at belittling Leninism, the 
creative development of Marxism in the 20th century, and 
icnores the fact that the leaders and theoreticians of many 
Communist parties the world over have furnished excellent 
examples of creative development of Marxism in new histo- 
rical conditions in their countries, taking into account their 
traditions and specific features. From the bourgeois and revi- 
sionist \farxologists’ standpoint, the line of “humanist”, 
“authentic” Marxism is continued also in the writings of 
“anthropological humanists” of the post-war period, in which 
category they place some Yugoslav philosophers connected 
with Praxis, ' some writers in other countries who consider 
themselves hlarxists (e.g., Ernst Fischer, Roger Garaudy), as 
well as some philosophers who do not belong to the com- 
munist movement but write on the problems of man (Sartre, 
Fromm. Lefebvre, Marcuse, etc.).*'’ 

The core of the concept of “anthropological humanism”, 
from its authors’ point of view, is that the individual is the 
centre of the w'orld and the sole source of all philosophy. In 
the “anthropocentrist” concept, man appears as a generic 
being from whom all his ontological forces are allegedly 


* The uncritical attitude to a number of modern bourgeois philos- 
ophical trends, including bourgeois Marxological concepts, often leads 
some philosophers, who consider themselves Marxists, to overlook the 
fundamental difference between the socialist and bourgeois outlook and 
distort the actual history of Marxism-Leninism and its philosophy. For 
instance, Professor Predrag Vraniefci in his report Philosophy and the 
Modern Epochs delivered at a conference of the editors of philosophical 
and sociological journals published in socialist countries (Opatia, the 
Socialist Federal Republic of Yu^slavia, December, 1967), and Pro- 
fessor G Petrovic, speaking at a similar conference in November 1969, 
in Bucharest, viewed Marxism above all, as the critical theory of an 
individual and denied that it was a science of the objective laws of 
being and cognition, while they named as creative Marxists in philos- 
ophy the existentialist Sartre, the neo-Freudist Erich Fromm, the W^est 
German idealist philosopher Ernst Bloch, and some other philosophers 
who either have nothing to do with the communist movement and 
Marxism-Leninism zmd arc combatting communism {e.g., Herbert 
Msixcuse, L. Goldman) or have openly broken off with Marxism (Henri 
Lefebvre, Leszck Kolakowski, etc). 
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alienated in any human society. The supporters of this con- 
cept see the meaning and purpose of philosophy to lie in the 
fact that philosophy is, above all, “critical thought” aimed 
at “unlimited negation”, i.e , the negation of all modern con- 
ditions of man’s existence, irrespective of the social system — 
socialist or capitalist — they relate to. That is how bourgeois 
and revisionist Marxologists, and, after them, some mis- 
guided members of the working-class movement, represent 
the “first line” they have “discovered” in the history of 
Marxism and its philosophy. 

As for dialectical materialism as the science of the gene- 
ral laws of development of nature, society and reason, as 
well as of the class struggle and socialist revolution, dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, and so on, all these are supposedly 
subsequent “additions” to Marxism that have nothing to do 
with, and are even alien to, the humanist essence of Marx’s 
doctrine. 

The “second line” in the history of Mar.xism and its phi- 
losophy, in the opinion of the bourgeois and revisionist Marx- 
ologists, is the so-called scientistic line along which, accord- 
ing to them, Marxism began to develop in the late 1840s 
and gained ground in particular during the sixties and seven- 
ties. 

Contrary to historical truth, the Marxologists attempt 
to present as “scientism” of a positivist variety, i.e., a specific 
empirical trend of thought, the exposition and interpreta- 
tion of Marx’s doctrine, philosophical theory and method 
found in Marx’s Capital and Engels’ Anti-Diihring, Dialect- 
ics of Nature and Ludwig Feuerbach, and in other works by 
the founders of Marxism which dwell on the cognitive, i.e., 
logical and methodologiceil, as well as political, revolutionary 
functions of philosophy and theory as a whole. 

This arbitrary and narrow interpretation of Marxism by 
bourgeois and revisionist critics often bears a resemblance 
to positivism, which, indeed, tends to take a scientistic view 
of reality, reduce philosophy to the interpretation of com- 
plete data collected in specific branches of science, ignore 
the problems of man and his intellectual life, exclude them 
from philosophy, and so forth. The Marxologists falsely des- 
cribe dialectical materialism from Engels to modem Marx- 
ism as a scientistic-positivist variety of Marxism, while dia- 
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Icctical materialism of the present day they call “scientistic 
dctirmatic Marxism". ' 

The boureeois and revisionist Marxologists claim that this 
so-called scientistic-dogmatic line in Marxism is opposed to 
Marx's humanism as “critical thought of the epoch”. They 
assert that the “besetting sin” of many Marxists, starting 
with Eneels, is that the upholders of dialectical materialism 
ei%'e pride of place to the cognition of the most universal 
laws of nature and social being, that instead of regarding 
man as the “centre of the Universe” they allegedly embrace 
the so-called “cosmocentric” concept. In fact, however, the 
dialectical-materialist philosophy of Marx and Engels, which 
is closelv associated with the scientific cognition of reality, 
with the dialectical-materialist comprehension of the objec- 
tive laws governing the development of nature and society 
presupposes, rather than excludes, the active role of man and 
his practice in nature and society, in the process of changing 
them. Dialectical materialism then draws the logical deduc- 
tion from the scientific cognition of these laws, rallying the 
working class and people to a fight for man’s emancipation, 
happiness and all-round development. The humanist ideals 
of Marxism are indissolubly linked with the revolutionary 
critical method of dialectical materialism and the materialist 
interpretation of history. 

Critics of Marxism-Leninism attack with particular fer- 
vour the Marxist-Leninist reflection theory. Defying histori- 
cal evidence they allege that it is metaphysical, speculative, 
that it repeats the limitations of 18th-century French mate- 
rialists. At the same time they try to draw a distinction be- 
tween different periods of the philosophy of Marx and Engels, 
claiming that at certain periods the work of some of its ex- 


* Modem “philosophical critics” of Leniiiism, €.§■., Radi Supek in 
Prams, declare that Mamst thought in many countries — socialist as 
well — today follows the line of dogmatism, “technocratic scientism” and 
“bureauCTatism”, dubbing modem Marxist thought “Stalinism”, “Stali- 
nist positivism”, “pragmatism”, and so on. Here they have in mind not 
merely some erroneous views expressed in Stalin's works but the entire 
kicninism-based theoretical thought of the world communist movement 
from Leninas death untH Ae present. (R, Supek, “Jo2 jednom o alter- 
nativi; staljinisti£ki posilivizam ili stavarala£ki marksizam'i'. Praxis, 
1965, No. 6; R. Supek, “Der technokratische Szientismus und der sozia- 
listwchc Humanismus”, Praxis, 1967, No. 2.) 
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ponents (e.g., Marx in his "early” period, before 1S45-46' 
was characterised by humanism alone, which, however, ■was 
devoid of scientific method and even svstem; as for Marx the 
author of Cal)ital and particularly Engels and his works 
written in the ISTOs, critics of Marxism-Leninism maintain 
that thev no longer treated any humanist problems, and 
philosophical thought was losing its critical spirit by then, 
for at that time Marxist philosophy was taking shape as a 
svstem of dialectical materialism, a science of the objective 
laws of nature and history. 

Such views on the history of Marxism and Marxist philos- 
ophy have no bearing on the truth, the real course of the 
historv of social thought in the 19th century'. If, as was men- 
tioned earlier, at different periods of the history of Marxist 
doctrine, one or another of its components gained promi- 
nence, if a certain aspect of Marxist theory acquired prima- 
ry' significance and certain functions of Marxist philosophy 
(critical-revolutionary, humanist, logical-cognitive, method- 
ological, etc.) were developed more than others, never in 
the history of Marxism did a situation arise where its found- 
ers shelved even temporarily one of the aspects of Marxist 
philosophy, whether the revolutionary-critical, dialectical- 
materialist method or scientific materialist epistemology, 
materialist interpretation of history, the humanist ideals, and 
so on. On the whole, the history of Marxism is characterised 
bv unity and continuity of development. Never, at any stage 
of Marx’s development, including the earlv period of the for- 
mation of Marxism (in the Economic and Philosophic Manus- 
cripts of 1844, Theses on Feuerbach and moreover in The 
German Ideology, The Poverty of Philosophy, etc.), was 
Marx an “abstract” humanist, supporter of anthropologism 
or naturalism, aloof from materialism, from scientific theory, 
from revolutionary ideology. Even then, at the first stage of 
the formation of Marxist theory, its founder elaborated the 
scientific dialectical method closely bound up with militant 
materialism and, while putting the finishing touches to the 
edifice of philosophical materialism, substantiated the mate- 
rialist interpretation of history. Later, too, at the next stage 
of the history of Marxism, while he was elaborating political 
economy and the theory of scientific socialism on the theore- 
tical foundation of dialectical and historical materialism, in 
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J Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy, Capital 
and other works, Marx was the theoretician of genuine 
socialist humanism. The difference is that during the second 
period of the history of Marxism the ideals of socialist 
humanism, which neither Marx nor Engels ever abandoned, 
alreadv had a firm scientific foundation and were closely 
associated with the class struggle of the revolutionary pro- 
letariat, aimed at destroying capitalism and building a really 
humane society, a socialist society; these humanist ideals of 
Marx, like his teaching on socialist revolution and proleta- 
rian dictatorship, derive from his scientific, materialist inter- 
pretation of the objective laws of history. That is why the 
French Marxist Louis Althusser, the author of several books 
on Marx, is wrong in thinking that as soon as Marx had 
evolved his scientific system it became “theoretical anti- 
humanism” replacing the “hazy” and “vague” humanist 
ideals of Marx’s “early” writings. 

What can be said about Marx also applies to Engels. In 
his Anti-Duhring, Dialectics of Nature, Ludwig Feuerbach 
and the End of Classical German Philosophy and other 
works Engels expounded and formulated from the standpoint 
of consistent dialectical materialism the more general laws 
of motion and development of being and cognition thus fur- 
nishing a systematic philosophical substantiation of the theory 
of scientific socialism. On this scientific-methodological foun- 
dation, Engels, following in Marx’s footsteps, worked out 
a programme for freeing man from the pressure of “external 
necessity” and first of all from social oppression rife under 
capitalism and proved that society needs must make a leap 
from the kingdom of necessity to the kingdom of freedom, 
i.e., to communist society, in which all the potentialities of 
the individual will blossom forth and receive wide scope 
for development, and the individual will come into his own 
as a complete personality. Nor was there a single work by 
Lenin which was not permeated by the ideals of socialist 
humanism and which adopted any other but a revolutionary- 
critical approach to the problem of man, of the individual 
in society based on a scientific, materialist interpretation of 
history, and using Marx’s dialectical method. 

All this shows for a fact that in the history of Marxism 
and its philosophy, in the communist movement there have 
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not been two divergent, opposing ‘"lines ’ of theoretical 
thought. That does not mean at the same time that the history 
of ^larxism was a straight, smooth process, devoid of any 
contradictions and conflicts. In the course of its history. 
Marxism did not develop in a vacuum but in the context of 
intense class struggle, in particular ideological struggle. Rev- 
olutionary creative Marxism, whose classical representa- 
tives were Marx, Engels and Lenin, encountered — and con- 
tinues to encounter today — inconsistently Marxist, semi- 
Marxist and altogether non-Marxist trends, whose advocates 
tried, and are tiynng still, to combine isolated, often vulgar- 
ised and garbled ideas and propositions, “smatterings” of 
Marxism popular among the working class and broad sec- 
tions of the population, with some “elements” of bourgeois 
and petty-bourgeois ideology. 

On the one hand, the revolutionary doctrine of Marx and 
Engels, their scientific socialism and philosophy of dialectic- 
al materialism in the latter half of the 19th century in the 
labour movement, and later also in the social-democratic par- 
ties, were challenged by bourgeois and petty-bourgeois-re- 
formist views of the opponents of revolution and supporters 
of conciliation with the bourgeoisie and its ideology (the fol- 
lowers of Proudhon in France, the Lassallians, Vollmar and 
later also Bernstein in Germany, and so on), who with res- 
pect to philosophy supported various bourgeois idealist sys- 
tems. On the other, Marxism was opposed by petty-bourgeois 
anarchist and sectarian elements, “revolutionary phrase- 
mongers” propagating “playing at revolution”, preachers 
of “rebellion” of the Bafexmin or Blanqui mould, who bor- 
rowed from philosophy subjective- idealist and voluntarist 
theories, according to which “will, not economic conditions, 
is the basis of . . . social revolution”.”^ Throughout the histo- 
ry of Marxism two lines or rather two ideological-theoreti- 
cal trends have been in conflict within the workers’ and com- 
munist movement. Here, however, we are not concerned 
with the struggle of the so-called scientistic and anthropolog- 
ical lines in Marxist philosophy and social thought. It was 
and is the struggle that creative Marxism, which organically 
combines a system of scientific knowledge and humanism, 


^ Marx. Enerels. tJJerke^ Bd. 18. S. 688-34. 
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logical grounding and a critical revolutionary character, 
luvaltv to the principles of consistent militant materialism and 
the new method of materialist dialectics, has been waging 
against revisionist waverings from the Right and “Left”, 
against reformism, “rotten-core liberalism” and petty-bour- 
gcois-anarchist subjectivism and opportunism. 

The second fundamental issue, closely associated with the 
first, is the question of continuity in the development of 
Slarxism and the stages of its historical path. On this point, 
there are several versions which spring from bourgeois Marx- 
ologist concepts sometimes taken up by Marxist writers. 
Most tvpical in this respect are the “stage” classifications in 
Marxism, set forth by Gustav Wetter {Dialectical Material- 
ism. Its History and System in the Soviet Union), Iring Fet- 
scher {From Marx to Soviet Ideology), Herbert Marcuse 
{Soviet Marxism) and other critics of Marxism among bour- 
geois ideologists.*'" 

What do “stages” in the history of Marxism constitute, 
from the Marxologists' point of view? And what periods 
actually did exist in the history of Marxism? 

Basically the Marxologists see the history of Marxism 
and Marxist philosophy as a series of isolated and even 
remote “stages”, each differing from, and not seldom oppos- 
ing, the preceding one in content to the extent that no con- 
tinuity in the development of ideas and conceptions in Marx- 
ism is piossible or at least appears dubious. LTie “first stage” 
in the history of Marxism is, according to the Marxologists, 
the period of Marx’s early writings which, to repeat, they 
often describe cis a period of “abstract humanism”, “natural- 
ism-humanism”, “anthropological humanism” or just “hu- 
manism”. At that time, they zdlege, Marx was not a mate- 
rialist at all but was striving to unite the dialectical tradi- 
tion borrowed from Hegel with the humanist ideas of the 
Enlightenment; Marx, they mzdntain, concentrated his atten- 
tion at that time on the problem of “alienation”, the inter- 
pretation of which is supposedly the key to his entire philos- 


* See G. Wetter, Der dialektische Materialismus. Seine Geschichte 
und sein System in der Sowjetunion, Freiburg, 1960; I. Fetscher, Von 
Sowjetideologie, Frankfurt am Main-Berlin-Bonn, 1959; 
ti, Marcuse, Sennet Marxism A Critical Analysis, New York, 1961, 
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uphy. !Many Marxologists hold that the "first siatre" in Marx- 
ism continued till the mid-forties or even until lb4!s, i.e., 
until the Manifesto of the Comimmist Party. Then, they 
assert, after an interval, during which the revolutions of 
1S4S-49 took place, the "second stage' began, when works 
on socio-political problems — A Contribution to the Critique 
of Political Economy and Capital — were written and Marx 
evolved a scientific system of economic and socio-political 
views, often erroneously referred to as "economic material- 
ism”. The next stage, according to the Marxologists, embra- 
ces the works of Marx and Engels written in the seventies 
and early eighties, during and after the Paris Commune, 
when the founders of communism were allegedly wrong not 
only about the time when revolution could be expected to 
occur but also with respect to the inevitable revolutionary 
transition from capitalism to socialism {Critique of the Gotha 
Programme, etc.). At that time, they hold, Marx was remote 
from life and did not notice the changes that were taking 
place in society, while Engels schematised and dogmatised 
Marx’s philosophy, retreating from dialectics to earlier eigh- 
teenth-centuiy' metaphysical materialism and ignoring the 
humanist preoccupations of originad Marxism. 

Bourgeois Marxologists occasionally fail to agree in their 
appraisals of the historical path of Marxism, nevertheless 
they all try to emasculate it by depriving it of its revolution- 
ary and humanist content.* 


* Thus Sidney Hook in his “What’s Left of Karl Marx?” seeks to 
prove that Marx’s forecasts about the inevitable collapse of capitalism 

were unsound. He writes; “ capitalism refused to die or even to 

collapse. ... I haven’t the time to discuss the reasons why Marx’s pre- 
dictions went wrong. But briefly it wets his failure to allow for the m- 
fluence of ‘political economy’; the power of teucation . . which was one 
of the demands listed in the ‘Communist Mamfesto’ . . . the power of 
trade unions; and the power of scientific discovery itself.” (S. Hook, 
“What’s Left of Karl Marx?”, Saturday Review, 1959, V. 42, No. 23, 
p. 13.) Simultaneously, Hook, in his efforts to upset Marx’s doctrine 
and “prove” that it is inapplicable and impracticable in the modem 
epoch, mocks at other trends of bourgeois Marxology (springing from 
existentialism and “philosophical anthropology”) that repr^ent Marx 
as an “abstract humanist”, who is above classes, parties and their 
struggle. He writes: “The intellectual historian of tie future will be 
challenged by a strange phenomenon of the latter half of the 20th 
century — the second coming of Karl Marx. In the second coming, he 
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It is worth noting that some of the bourgeois Marxolog- 
ists recently stopped categorically contrasting the “early” 
with the “mature” Marx and assert in their writings that 
Marx, unlike Engels, remained faithful in Capital and his 
•ither works of the lS60s-70s to the “anthropological” posi- 
tion without becoming either a dialectical materialist or his- 
torical determinist or champion of socialist revolution, 
Clranted, there have also appeared of late in bourgeois Marx- 
ologist literature absurd assertions that besides the “early” 
and “mature” Marx there was yet a “third” Marx in the 
lS70s and early ISSOs, when he allegedly lost contact with 
the working-class movement and, isolated from the “new” 
trends of theoretical thought, ceased to take any interest in 
the problems of society’s development, the problem of 
man, etc. 

The next “stage” in the history of Marxism, from the 
point of view of many bourgeois and revisionist Marxolog- 
ists, embraces the period between Marx’s death (1883) and 
the October Revolution, which, contrary to historical truth, 
they single out as the period when Lenin’s influence on 
Marxist thought began. They relate to this “stage” the works 
written by Engels in the eighties and early nineties. On the 
one hand, they ascribe to these works “more profound” 
scientism, naturalism, “economic materialism” and fatalism 
in their interpretation of society, while on the other, follow- 
ing in Bernstein’s footsteps, they make out that at that time 
Engels reconsidered the historical-materialist outlook, parti- 


wpears not in the dusty frock-coat of the economist, as the author of 
Capital, nor as a revolutionary sans-culotte, the inspired pamphleteer 
of the ‘Communist Manifesto’. He comes robed as a philosopher and 
moral prophet with glad tidings about human freedom valid beyond 
the ^nrow circles of class, party or faction.” (S. Hook, “Marx’s Second 
Coming”, Problems of Communism, July- August, 1966, p 27.) 

Existentialist one-sidedness and preconceived judgements with rela- 
tion to Marx’s doctrine criticised by the pragmatist Sidney Hook are 
replaced fay another, equally one-sided and preconceived approach, 
which also denies the scientific character and vital force of Marx’s 
di^ectical materialism. To wit, “. . .a doctrine which holds that all 
things are dialectically interrelated cannot be a logical guide to any 
scientific inquiry or experiment . . Dialectical materialism cannot justify 
itself as a fruitful, heuristic method of scientific discovery”. (S. Hook, 
Political Power and Personal Freedom, Critical Studies in Democracy, 
Communism and Ciznl Rights, New York, 1959, p. 162.) 
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cularly with respect to the interpretation of the role and 
place of superstructures, bringing to the fore the state and 
\arious forms of ideology and “liberating" them from the 
all-important influence of the economy. In this instance, the 
reformists, who withdraw the demand for a i evolutionary 
destruction of the capitalist mode of production and preach 
instead gradual reform of the bourgeois state, culture, edu- 
cation system, etc., are fraudulently seeking to pass Engels 
off as their “ally” — Engels, who, contrary to the contentions 
of “economic materialists” and vulgarisers and in the spirit 
of revolutionary Marxism, emphasised the relativ'e indepen- 
dence of politics and ideology and disclosed the active role 
of the latter in the revolutionary transformation of society. 
Classified by bourgeois and revisionist Marxologists as 
belonging to the same “stage” in the history of Marxism are 
Plekhanov, Lafargue, Mehring and other Marxist philos- 
ophers of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
to whom, on the one hand, they ascribe dogmatism, “scient- 
ism”, and “economic materialism” allegedly borrowed from 
Engels, and whom, on the other hand, they regard as pio- 
neers of a new, “rational” current in Marxist thought, who 
hoped more from democratic reforms than from socialist 
revolution. This “stage” is characterised by the spread of the 
so-called rational trend in the Marxist movement (Bernstein, 
K. Schmidt, subsequently Karl Kautsky, Kunow, Hilferding, 
O. Bauer, the Russian Mensheviks and other Second Inter- 
national theoreticieins), whose members adhered to the mate- 
rialist interpretation of history in some respects but reviewed 
(or rather revised) Marx’s theory of socialist revolution, 
attacked Marx’s revolutionary dialectics and replaced it by 
shallow reformist evolutionism, suggesting that tlxe “rational 
elements” of Marxism should be combined with certain of 
the “latest” (i.e., bourgeois, anti-materialist and anti-dialec- 
tical) philosophical or sociological trends. 

Our opponents acknowledge that this “rational” (i.e., revi- 
sionist) trend in the Social-Democratic movement came into 
conflict with the Leninist trend in the working-class move- 
ment, social thought and Marxist philosophy, especially 
after 1917. In fact, however, the Leninist stage in the devel- 
opment of Marxist philosophy and its history as a whole 
began not after 1917 but at the end of the nineteenth centu- 
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ry ur. to be more precise, in the mid-nineties. Bourgeois and 
revisionist ‘■critics*’ of Marxism-Leninism usually falsely 
describe the Leninist contribution to Marxism as subjectiv- 
ism, voluntarism, Blanquism, etc., claiming that it is the 
opposite of humanism, Marx’s materialist interpretation of 
histoiy, social determinism, the Marxist doctrine as a whole, 
and so on.'". 

Sometimes even some of the writers abroad who recognise 
Lenin’s great role as a politician, revolutionary strategist, 
and leader of the communist movement still tend to separate 
his philosophical views from dialectical and historical mate- 
rialism, describing his theoretical concept as “philosophical 
activism”, “subjective materialism”, etc. By the same token, 
these interpreters of Leninism try to break down the integ- 
ral history of Marxism and its philosophy, to separate and 
isolate Leninism from Marxism; they try to make it seem as 
if Lenin’s contribution concentrated wholly on the role of 
the subjective factor in history, taking no account of actual 
historical circumstances and so departing from Marx’s “eco- 
nomic determinism”. “Critics” of Leninism distort Lenin’s 
methodology of the revolutionary initiative of the proleta- 
riat, which rests on a scientific materialist interpretation of 
the objective laws of history and proves on that very basis 
the growing part played by the subjective factor — the con- 
scious activity of iite working class and people. This is made 
out to be a departure from Marx’s principles of humanism 
and a replacement of Marx’s determinism by a “determin- 
ism of politics and force” (Raymond Aron). Following in 
Aron’s footsteps bourgeois Marxologists such as Sidney 
Hook, Alfred Meyer, Gustav Wetter and others maintain, 
contrary to historical truth, that philosophy in Leninism is 
genereilly subordinated to political doctrine, which they 

* So, for _ instance, the West German Marxologist H. Rohr in his 
Pset^o-Reiigiotis Motifs in Marx’s Early XJJorks, seeking to depict Le- 
ninism as the opposite of Marx’s doctrine, maintains' that Marx and 
Engels alw ays avoided making forecasts about the socialist society of 
the future. They insisted on only one thing — that socialist society must 
be a classless society. Rohr observes further that it is wrong to refer so 
forcefully to Marx as^ the philosopher responsible for the theory of the 
proletarian ^ctatorship and the decisive role it was subsequently to 
play in Leninism. (H. R5hr, Pseudoreligiose Motive in den Fruhschrif- 
t*n von Marx, Tubingen, 1962, S. 59, 68.) 
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unclfi^tand as the dominatum "of the mintnitv over the 
niajurit\". ol part> over class, etc. 

Lastlv. bourjreois falsifiers of the histuiv of Marxism argue 
that Leninism, which according to then mistaken estimates 
was widespread tor only a short time in the Soviet Union 
and abroad (lor meiely a few years immediatelv after the 
October Revolution?';, gave way to another ‘ dogmatic stage " 
in the history of the Marxist movement and social thought 
which they designate as “’Stalinism '. Some of our "critics" 
say that this period started in 1924 , i.e., directly after Lenin's 
death, and according to others it began in the early thirties 
and lasted until the mid-fifties or right up until the present 
day. They disregard the fact that during the years of the 
personality cult which grew up in the USSR and some other 
socialist countries Lenin's ideas and policies, his philosophi- 
cal-theoretical thought were nevertheless still followed, and 
Lenin's principles and ideas -were developed and applied in 
practice by the Communist parties and Marxist scholars of 
various countries. “Critics” of Leninism refuse to take into 
consideration the enormous work carried out after the 20th 
Congress of the CPSU in the fifties and sixties by the CPSU 
and other Marxist-Leninist parties to rid Marxist theoretical 
thought of extraneous features resulting from the cult of 
personality. They often claim that “Stalinism"’ prevails to 


Thus, the West German renegade and Marxologist Wolfgang 
Leonhard in his part of the book Soviet Ideology ‘Today (written in col- 
laboration with Gustav Wetter), w’hich contrasts Leninism with Marx’s 
doctrine seeing the former as a conspiratorial programme and tactics, 
writes “'Whereas with Marx and Engels the social-historical process 
was a matter of the revolutionary overthrow of one social system by 
another . . . for Soviet ideology (the name Wetter and Leonhard give 
to Leninism — M. I ) today it is a matter of the seizure of power by one 
party, which, in order to achieve this purpose, with the help of skilful 
tactics makes use of various social forces and strata.” {Sowjctideologie 
lieute, 2 W. Leonhard, Die politischen Lehrcn, Frankfurt am Main 
und Hamburg, 1963, S 1 19 ) 

■ It should be noted that some of the more reactionary Marxologists 
do not resort to such “camouflage” and openly — without any serious 
arguments, of course — ascribe dogmatism to communist doctrine as a 
whole, to Marxism-Leninism in general Joseph Bochehski and Gerhart 
Niemeyer, for example, in their Handbuch des Weltkommvnismus 
{Handbook of XJUorld Communum) vilify communism claiming that "it 
does not base itself on experience but is a dogma accepted a priori, on 
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tins da\ in most Communist parties and socialist countries, 
which, according to their false conception, means that Com- 
munists today have veered from Marx’s humanism towards 
"etatism", "technocratism”, and “bureaucratism”;^ from 
Marxist dialectics to “dogmatism” and “conf orrnism” ; from 
a creative understanding of practice and cognition to the 
speculation” and “metaphysics” of the old materialism with 
which they associate Lenin’s reflection theory. 

From the standpoint adopted by a number of “critics” of 
Leninism, today we are seeing the stage of a “new reading” 
of Marx or a "pluralist stage” of the history of Marxism, 
characterised bv a so-called renewal of Marxist thought. 
Some of them say that this stage has been taking shape since 
the latter half of the forties and associate its onset with the 
lenewed interest shown in Marx’s early works after World 
War II, asserting that since then philosophical thought has 
begun to “revert” to Marx’s early work. Others, however, 
assert that this “stage of renewal” began about 1954-56 and 
associate it with the fact that during the last fourteen to six- 
teen years there has emerged in the international commun- 
ist movement a divergence of opinion concerning the inter- 
pretation of the principles of Marxism, the relation between 
the universal or international phenomena and specific, 
national ones. Some bourgeois and revisionist Marxologists 
maintain that so-called pluralism started striking root in the 
communist mov’ement and in Marxist, including philosophi- 
cal, thought in 1954-56, for national versions or variants of 
Marxism hav^e been springing up. According to some ideolo- 
gists (the recently deceased Pitirim Sorokin, for example), 
over the past few years Marxist views have been “integrat- 
ing” with “Western” views, i.e., with bourgeois philosophi- 
c£il, sociological and economic views. Following the bourgeois 
Marxologists some writers speaking on behalf of Marxism 
maintain that at present Marxism is entering its “renais- 
sance”, (according to Predrag Vranicki, Milan Prucha and 
others) for the time has come when Marxism is beginning to 

the strength of authority It presents no log^ical ordered system but con- 
tains scries of crass contradictions. Lastly, it rejects and condemns 
every single criticism for it holds itself to be eternal and immutable”, 
y Bochedski und G. Niemeyer, Handbuch der UJeltkommumsmiis, 
Freiburg- Munchen, 195b, p. 633 ) 
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incorporate “valuable elements of non-Maxist thought'", and 
the philosophy of Marxism is coming to include in its phi- 
losophy propositions and concepts found in Husserl's phe- 
nomenolo^', in the writings of Sartre, Heidegger and other 
existentialists, in “philosophical anthropology", in Fromm's 
neo-Freudist concept of “psychoanalysis"’ and in other non- 
Marxist doctrines. With the help of these “valuable elements 
of non-Marxist thought” there allegedly emerge and develop 
quite naturally in Marxist thought different and even con- 
llicting trends, without which, in the opinion of such inter- 
preters of Marxism, Marxist theory cannot develop 
creatively in our times. 

Modem “critics” of Leninism disregard historical fact, 
which shows that after World War II as well, and especially 
during recent decades, Marxist philosophy and social thought 
have been successfully and creatively developed by the 
Communist parties and international communist movement 
which, on its own initiative, is freeing itself from the in- 
fluence of the personality cult, dogmatism and subjectivism. 
Bourgeois and revisionist Marxologists and some immature 
and weak people in some Communist parties, who fall under 
their influence, associate the current development of Marxist 
theory not with collective experience or the international 
unity of the theoretical studies made by the Marxist-Lenin- 
ist parties, but with the instances of confusion and isolation 
of some contingents of the working-class movement, with 
revisionist efforts to “revitalise” Marxism with sundry “ele- 
ments” of the bourgeois outlook. 

Theories concerning the “stages” in the history of Marx- 
ism, put forward by bourgeois and revisionist Marxologists, 
which deny the integprity and continuity of the history of 
Marxism-Leninism, run coimter to authentic historical fact. 

Facts show that throughout the history of Marxism, at 
every period and stage of its progress, the world communist 
movement preserved and enhanced the continuity of the key 
principles of Marxism. The different stages and periods of 
its history are characterised not by deviations from the main 
line pursued by the communist movement and its theoreti- 
cians but by the creative development of revolutionary Marx- 
ism in keeping with that line. The main line of the commun- 
ist movement in the twentieth century is the progress of 
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Ltnini'.m. Leninism has provided the source on which the 
theoreticians and leaders of Communist parties drew in devel- 
oping, now as before, Marxist thought in the Soviet Union 
and elsewhere with respect to the changing historical situa- 
tion and conditions in their countries. That is why any divi- 
sttin of the history of Marxism and its philosophy in the cur- 
rent epoch into “Leninist” and “post-Leninist” stages is 
absolutelv groundless. The vast majority of Communist par- 
ties have been loyal to the principles of Leninism, to its revo- 
lutionary traditions and its philosophical theory and meth- 
od for almost fifty years since Lenin’s death and continue 
to remain loyal to them. Leninism as a new stage in the 
development of Marxism comprises the entire current epoch, 
not merely the period prior to 1924. 

The third important issue, which has been discussed in 
works on the history of Marxism for a long time now, is 
whether Marxism — and dialectical materialism — is an inter- 
national doctrine or whether it is of a “local”, limited char- 
acter, pertaining merely to a group of countries and having 
no relevance to others. It is also a much-debated question 
as to whether Marxism, and its philosophy, has always rep- 
resented an international phenomenon or whether it has been 
split into different trends — “variants”, “forms”, etc. — on a 
geographical, national or some other kind of basis, and can- 
not at present any longer be regarded as an international 
doctrine. 

Marxism was considered for a long time to be a purely 
“Western” doctrine and it was held that, having emerged as 
a result of the development of large-scale industry and the 
proletariat in Western Europe, Marxism was associated 
above all with the “rationalist” trends of West European 
philosophy and social thought and was not applicable to 
other countries in which industry was not highly developed, 
the proletariat did not constitute a major part of the popu- 
lation, no labour and revolutionary movements with strong 
and enduring traditions existed, and so on. This led some 
idealist philosophers and even democratic thinkers in Russia 
(the Narodniks, for example), other East European countries, 
Asian countries, etc., erroneously to conclude that Marxism 
and its philosophy could not be applied outside the confines 
of Western Europe. A different conviction began to take 
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shape both in the West and East in the current epoch, after 
the victorious October Revolution of 1917 in Russia, and 
later on after revolutionary’ chang'es had been effected under 
the banner of Marxism in some other East European coun- 
tries and some Asian countries. Alarmed at the prospect of 
the growing influence of Marxism, W est European and US 
bourgeois ideologists began to proclaim Marxism an “illegiti- 
mate” product of European thought, a doctrine which was 
allegedlv alien to “Western civilisation” and unacceptable 
to Western peoples with their substantial tradition of bour- 
geois-democratic development, and to present Marxism as 
an ideology’ breaking with that tradition On the other hand, 
some bourgeois-nationalist ideologists in the East declared 
that Marxism-Leninism with its materialist doctrine was 
alien to the Oriental “soul”, psy’chological make-up, etc., 
that it rejected the religious, methodological and speculative- 
ethical traditions, allegedly intrinsic to Eastern culture and 
not to be replaced in the spiritual life of the Eastern peo- 
ples by Marxist ideas and views. 

Bourgeois ideologists have long asserted that there is no 
ideologically integrated Marxist doctrine and they’ allege 
that the diversity of social conditions and schools of scientific 
thought makes the existence of a universal scientific and 
social theory and a general philosophic method impossible. 
The pluralist point of view, i.e., the so-called plural, poly- 
variant approach with regard to social and scientific prob- 
lems, gains wide currency in bourgeois scientific literature. 
In accordance with the “principle of pluralism”, of which 
Raymond Aron is a prominent exponent, no philosophical or 
social theory can explain the social-historical process as a 
whole; no method of thinking can be applied to all spheres 
of knowledge and activity. “Critics” of Marxism-Leninism 
among the bourgeois Marxologists set either chronological 
or territorial limits to the scope of influence exerted by 
Marxism-Leninism, casting doubt on the international sig- 
nificance of Marxism-Leninism today. Some Marxists, too, 
have come to share the erroneous view that in our age there 
can be no single international Marxist doctrine, and that 
there exists “Western Marxism” on the one hand, and differ- 
ent trends of “Eastern Marxism”, including “Soviet Marx- 
ism”, on the other. 
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Clrltics ijf cummunism would, confine Marxism-Leninism 
and it^> development in the current epoch to the application 
of Marxist theor> in conditions of backward agrarian and 
industriallv underdeveloped countries and also to the use 
of coercive methods of proletarian dictatorship, to which 
Marxism-Leninism never attached prime importance in rela- 
tif»n to the socialist statehood of the proletariat. As for noto- 
rious '‘Western Marxism", the bourgeois and revisionist ideo- 
logists seek to invest it with such properties as fit bourgeois 
or pett\ -bourgeois ideological trends, viz , with a liberal in- 
terpretation of the relations between different classes and 
appeals for a blunting of class contradictions and modera- 
tion of the class struggle, opportunist tolerance of bourgeois 
ideologv', reformist glossing over the difference between so- 
cialist and bourgeois-democratic reforms, endeavours to “in- 
tegrate" the spiritual values of socialism and capitalism, of 
the socialist and bourgeois world outlook, of materialism 
and idealism, etc. 

Critics of Marxism-Leninism consider with regard to the 
current epoch that the revolutionary, materialist and dia- 
lectical traditions of the nineteenth- century Marxism have 
shifted to the East, to Russia and other countries, while 
‘‘'Western Marxism” is allegedly breaking with these tradi- 
tions. With this, they ignore the indisputable fact that Marx- 
ists in West European countries, especially the leaders and 
theoreticians of the Communist parties formed in these coun- 
tries after October 1917, such as, for instance, Maurice 
Thorez, Marcel Cachin, Waldek Rochet, Jacques Duclos in 
France, Antonio Gramsci, Palmiro Togliatti, Luigi Longo in 
Italy, Franz Mehring, Karl Liebknecht, Rosa Luxemburg, 
Klara Zetkin, Ernst Tfaalmann, Wilhelm Pieck, Walter 
Ulbricht, Max Reimann in Germany, William Gallacher, 
Harry Pollitt, Palme Dutt in Great Britain, William Foster 
2 md Gus Hall in the United States and many other revolu- 
tionary Marxists do not dissociate themselves from the inter- 
national Marxist doctrine. They proceed from its revolution- 
ary principles, defend and apply them taking into consi- 
deration the historical situation and conditions in their coun- 
tries, adhere to the philosophy of dialectical materialism, 
and oppose those “Western” philosophical and socio-politi- 
cal doctrines which are alien to Marxism-Leninism. 
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The historv of ^rIa^Xlsm and its philosophy’ offers instruc- 
tive lessons. It shows, as Lenin observed, that each time the 
enemies of Marxism "annihilated * it. it gamed a still more 
deeper and more powerful hold over woikers' minds, becom- 
ing “stronger, more hardened and more vigorous”." 

Over the 125 years of its existence, Marxist philosophical 
and social thought has gripped the minds of hundreds of mil- 
lions of people. The international communist movement, 
which consistently champions and creatively develops Marx- 
ist philosophical and social thought, is fighting to make Marx- 
ism-Leninism the world outlook, conscious conviction and 
guide to action for people throughout the world 

3. HISTORICAL PATH OF THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF MARX AND ENGELS AND ITS TRADITIONS 
(ON THE GENESIS, SUBJECT-MATTER 
AND STRUCTURE OF MARXIST PHILOSOPHY) 

We briefly dwelt above on the interpretations of the his- 
tory of the formation and development of Marxist philoso- 
phy, put forward by contemporary bourgeois and revisionist 
Marxologists, Analysis of these interpretations shows that 
even when bourgeois and petty-bourgeois ideologists recog- 
nise the power, vitality and appeal of Marx's doctrine and 
profess their “objective” and “favourable” attitude to his 
philosophy, class prejudice renders them incapable of com- 
prehending its scientific and creative character, the consis- 
tent completeness of the Marxist philosophical doctrine and 
the continuity of its traditions. The Marxist-Leninists alone, 
who closely associate philosophical thought with the revolu- 
tionary working-class and communist movement, uniting in 
a single whole scientific research and the practice of revolu- 
tionary struggle and the building of socialism, have been 
able to “build a bridge” between the history of Marxism 
and its philosophy in the nineteenth century and the modem 
problems of Marxist-Leninist philosophy and provide in 
their works an integral scientific interpretation of the his- 
torical process of development of Marxist philosophy, its key 
problems and their solutions. 


* V I Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 15, p 31. 
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The more important among the problems of the history of 
Marxist philosophy which are the subject of the intense 
theoretical struggle Marxism has to wage against the various 
hirms of its “reflection” in bourgeois and revisionist litera- 
ture are those of the genesis of Marx’s philosophy; the his- 
torical development of the subject-matter, structure and 
functions of Marxist philosophy; the division into periods 
and the objective laws of the history of Marxist philosophy; 
the continuity of its development. Let us now briefly consider 
these problems. 


The Problem of the Genesis of Marxist Philosophy 

In the past, too, some prominent Marxist students of the 
histor\’ of Marxism (G. Plekhanov, Franz Mehring, Antonio 
Labriola and others) and Soviet historians of Marxism and 
its philosophy (V. V. Adoratsky, L. I. Axelrod-Ortodox, 
G. F. Aleksandrov, A. M. Deborin, M, V. Serebryakov, etc.) 
recognised that the appearance of Marxism had been tanta- 
mount to a revolution in philosophy, and provided general 
indications of the qualitative difference between dialectical 
and historical materialism on the one hand, and the philo- 
sophv that preceded it on the other. At the same time they 
disclosed, above all, continuity in the history of philosophy, 
regarding Marxism mainly as a result of the previous 
achievements of science, philosophy and social thought. 

Sometimes in treating of the genesis of Marxist philosophy 
A. M. Deborin, L. I. Axelrod-Ortodox and some other So- 
viet historians of philosophy erroneously approximated dia- 
lectical materialism and pre-Marxist philosophy, failing to 
emphasise the fundamental difference between Marx’s mate- 
rialist dialectics and Hegel’s idealist dialectics and setting 
forth a one-sided, and therefore erroneous, theory that 
Marx’s philosophy was a synthesis of Hegel’s dialectics and 
Feuerbach’s materialism.* This version of the genesis of 


* In the 1920s-40s this erroneous version was based, among other 
things, on the copy of Plefchanov’s lecture on the Philosophical Evolu- 
tion of Marx which was wrongly ascribed to Plekhanov himself and 
was published by L, I Axelrod-Ortodox and later included by D B. 
Ryazanov in Plekhanov’s Collected XX)orks. It was inferred from this 
copy that Plekhanov viewed the dialectical materialism of Marx and 
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Marxism failed to pay due consideration to the kev socio- 
historical conditions of society’s development and the class 
Strug, J?le of the proletariat which explained the appearance 
in the middle of the 19th century of the philosophical doctrine 
of Marx and Engels, which was qualitatively new in its 
class content and theoretical essence and expressed the basic 
interests and views of the revolutionary proletariat. This 
erroneous hypothesis failed to take account of the sum total 
of the philosophical, economic and socio-political doctrines 
from which Marxism and its philosophy took their source, 
and was not equipped to explain the complicated and self- 
contradictory evolution of dialectical and historical mate- 
rialism which was not only a result of the previous develop- 
ment of philosophy and social thought but was, in a sense, its 
negation, a “sweeping aside” of many of its aspects and 
tenets. 

During discussions of the 3rd volume of the History of 
Philosophy, published in 1943, which were held in 1944, and 
in the course of the philosophical debate of 1947, held in 
connection with Academician G, F. Aleksandrov’s A History 
of West European Philosophy, A. A. Zhdanov and some 
other Soviet philosophers subjected to criticism errors spring- 
ing from a certain approximation of Marxist philosophy to 
the philosophical doctrines of its precursors, especially to 
Hegel’s idealist dialectics. At the same time, both during the 
discussions and in some works by Soviet philosophers, 


Engels as a synthesis of Hegel’s dialectics and Feuerbach’s materialism 
and believed that the entire path traversed by Marx and Engels con- 
sisted of three stages* 1) “abstract Hegelian self-awareness” (until the 
forties); 2) “Feuerbach’s concrete-abstract man” (the forties); 3) dialec- 
tical materialism, whose object of study is “the real man existing in a 
real class society in a definite socio-economic environment” (since the 
forties). (G. Plekhanov, Selected Works, Vol 18, p. 333, in Russian ) 
We have established that this copy was not written by Plekhanov and 
for the most part does not correspond to the views on Marx’s philoso- 
phical evolution stated in Plekhanov’s published works (See M. lovchuk, 
Plekhanov and His Works on the History of Philosophy, Moscow, 1969, 
pp. 156-74, in Russian.) With regard to Marx’s philosophical evolution 
Plekhanov, as well as other eminent Marxist philosophers who carried 
out research into its history, did not share in the slightest degree the 
erroneous view of “filiation of ideas” or reduce the essence of the rev- 
olution wrought by Marx and Engels in philosophy to a purely logical 
synthesis of Hegel’s dialectics and Feuerbach’s materialism. 
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pubh'-hed afterwards (1947-53), disproportionate emphasis 
was laid on the revolutionary negation by Marxism of ail 
pre\ious philosophy while due significance was not attached 
to continuity in the development of philosophy, past philos- 
ophical traditions were not subjected to all-round analysis, 
and some trends which preceded Marxism (classical German 
philosophy, critical utopian socialism, etc.) were often treated 
in purelv negative terms. In Marxist literature on the history 
of philosophy both in the Soviet Union and elsewhere, par- 
ticular attention has been paid over the past fifteen to twenty 
Years to the study of the revolutionary change in philosophy 
effected bv Marx and Engels in the 1840s, to the genesis of 
the philosophy of dialectical and historical materialism. A 
number of works published in the fifties and sixties subjected 
to criticism the erroneous conceptions of Marx’s philosophi- 
cal evolution entertained by bourgeois and revisionist Mar- 
xologists. in which, for instance, they reduced the genesis 
of Marxism to a continuation of Hegel’s dialectics or pre- 
Marxist materialism. These works demonstrate the unsound- 
ness of the “two Marxes” theory, according to which, at the 
end of the IS40s Marx allegedly broke off with earlier phi- 
losophical tradition and departed from the humanist position 
he had held in 1844-45 in the Economic and Philosophic 
Manuscripts of 1S44 and in the "Theses on Peuerhach. 

Controversy on the genesis of Marxist philosophy has not 
subsided to this day. The erroneous theory that Marx the 
philosopher derives his ideas not so much from the emancipa- 
tion movements and science of his day or from the material- 
ism and dialectics of previous thinkers as from bourgeois- 
democratic “anthropological” humanism, and that his early 
work, the Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844, 
is the summit of Marx’s philosophical thought has penetrated 
into Marxist literature and gained currency in some coun- 
tries. Charting the genesis of Marxist philosophy from Marx’s 
interpretation in the Manuscripts of the category of aliena- 
tion which many philosophers outside the Soviet Union often 
regard as the eternal and cardinal category of social life, 
social thought and philosophy, some authors mistakenl> 
believe that during the first period of his theoretical studies 
Marx adhered to the principles of abstract humanism, “natu- 
ralism-humanism” (which they see as the essence of Marx’s 
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philosophv), and not to those of dialectical mateilali-m Sub- 
sequently, however, accordinjr to bourgeois Marxulogists 
and some philosophers who call themselves Marxists but who 
adopt an erroneous position, Marx withdrew from his hu- 
manism to the standpoint of ""so-called dialectical material- 
ism'’. A number of works by bourgeois and revisionist inter- 
preters of Jvlarx's philosophy/' ‘ which deny that after IS43-44 


For instance, the Catholic philosopher Gustav Wetter m his Die 
Vinkchriing Hegels claims that neither humanist ideas nr>r the dialectics 
which Marx “borrowed” from Hegel are compatible with materialism 
Taking advantage of the imperfect, inaccurate formula found in the 
Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of JS44 to the effect that “con- 
sistent naturalism or humanism distinguished itself both from idealism 
and materialism, constituting at the same time the unifying truth of 
both” (K Marx, Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1S44, Mos- 
cow, 1959, p 156), Wetter ascribes to Marx the standpoint of philos- 
ophical idealism- “if the inner essence of nature is always perceived as 
a human essence, it means that man must have alw-ays been present in 
nature in a timeless, i e , ideal manner, as a kind of entelechy or in 
some other way, even when historical man did not yet exist and there 
w^as not yet any history apart from natural history. With the assump- 
tion of man’s timeless pre-existence of that kind one leaves the realm 
of philosophical materialism ” (G Wetter, Die UmkcliTiing Hegels* 
Griindzuge und Ursprunge der Sow jet philosophic^ Koln, 1963, S 27.) 
As for dialectical materialism, the introduction of this concept and 
content peculiar to it “must be attributed to Engels” (Ibid , S 12). 

‘ • In her work, “A Contribution of the Criticism of Some Bourgeois 
Interpretations of the Genesis of Marxist Philosophy”, published in the 
book Marx'^s ^^CapitaV' and Philosophy Today, G. L. Belkina, who 
analyses Grunde des dialektischcn Materialismiis im curopaischen Den- 
ken {Foundations of Dialectical Materialism in European Thought) by 
Hans Kohler, a West German theologian, quotes some highly rev’caling 
statements by Kohler, who looks for the roots of Marx’s philosophy in 
the “mass ideologies” of the Middle Ages, of the period between the 
Reformation and Renaissance, for it was there, m the Christian doctrines, 
that “for the last time in Western history, a truly broad vision of 
the world and human existence was provided” (H Kohler, Grunde des 
dialektischen Materiahsmus im europaischen Denken, Munchen, 1961, 
p. 11). Both Gustav Wetter’s position and Kdhler’s “discovery”, as 
Belkina points out, spring from the idea that Marxist philosophy, al- 
legedly based on “faith in science”, seeks to replace the religious doctrine 
concerning man’s relationship with nature by a sort of “religious sur- 
rogate”, a new, commxmist “eschatology” However, these attempts at 
turning Marxism into a kind of religion or eschatology, as Belkina indi- 
cates quite correctly, are unsound for it is hard (perhaps even impos- 
sible) “to find, without prejudice and ‘contriving’, any similarity be- 
tween such essentially difiFerent things as the scientific world outlook, 
which rests on the analysis of facts and historical developments and 
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it was of a dialectical materialist character, reject the indis- 
putable fact that in the Economic and Philosophic Manu- 
siTipt^ of 1S44, for all the terminological imperfections and 
immaturity of some propositions, Marx’s humanism had 
already acquired a class, communist character and was phi- 
losophically substantiated from the standpoint of emergent 
dialectical materialism (although the concept was not referred 
ti* as such in the Manuscripts, just as it was not used in other 
early works by Marx). 

The Mar-xologist assumption that “naturalism-humanism” 
is Marx’s “authentic” philosophy has become widespread 
among some philosophers in socialist countries due in part to 
the fact that Marxist philosophical literature for a long time 
failed to pay proper attention to the Economic and Philoso- 
phic Manuscripts of 1844 (which, incidentally, were not in- 
cluded in the Collected ZUorks of Marx and Engels). At one 
time it was not pointed out in Marxist literature that after 
1S44 as well Marx continued to develop humanist ideals in 
his works and to elaborate the problem of man, including 
the problem of alienation. Literature on the history of phi- 
losophy, too, often failed to attach due importance to the 
history of the Marxist-Leninist view of the role played by 
the “anthropological element”, particularly its biopsychic 
aspect, in man’s life. The question of “man’s ontological 
forces”, the alienation of which was discussed in the Economic 
and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844 was sometimes reduced 
merely to a question of the “historically transitory conditions 
of material production”, and so forth. Recently there ap- 
peared philosophical works by some Soviet (T. I. Oizerman, 
M. I. Petrosyan, B. G. Ananyev, L. I. Buyeva, S. M. Ko- 
valyov, A. G. Myslivchenko, G. A. Smirnov and others) and 
foreign writers (S. Angelov, G. I. Gulian and others), which 
prove that the problem of man is not in the least alien to 
dialectical materialism, that precisely Marxism-Leninism 
elaborates this problem and solves it on a scientific basis. 
These works show that not only in Marx’s works written in 
1S44-47 but in his later works, especially in Capital, as well 

which has proved its authenticity in practice, and religious faith, i e , 
that which does not pay the slightest attention to facts or actual pro- 
cesses, scientific analysis or practice” (.Marx’s “CapttaV' and Philosophy 
‘today Moscow, 196S, pp. 76-77, in Russian). 
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as in works by Engels, the ideals of communist humani'ni. 
the problem of man, of his emancipation and all-round dev- 
elopment are closely interrelated with materialist dialectics 
and historical materialism w'hich base themsehes on the 
earlier humanist tradition and develop genuine, socialist 
humanism on a new, proletarian and class foundation. 

The content of the w'orks of Marx and Engels, irom their 
early period onwards {Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts 
of 1844, From the Criticism of the Hegelian Philosophy of 
Right, A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy, 
"The German Ideology, The Holy Family, etc.,, shows that 
Marx’s “philosophy of practice”, the Marxist doctrine on the 
communist transformation of the w’orld goes back not only 
to the traditions of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century ma- 
terialism and critical utopian socialism but also to some other 
progressive trends of philosophical and socio-political thought 
(the humanist ideas of eighteenth-century German and 
French Enlighteners, the dialectical concept of German 
classical philosophy, for instance, Fichte’s proposition on the 
active role of the subject, etc.). Yet, even in the works of 
some Marxists the genesis of Marxist philosophy is presented 
in such a way as to suggest that Marx and Engels regarded 
dialectics mainly as a specific method of logical thinking, 
passing over the question of the role of dialectics in solving 
the “anthropological” aspect of philosophy (the problem of 
man, treated in the process of development, complete with 
all its contradictions, in its relationship with changes in 
nature in the course of purposeful activity, and so on). The 
fact that this problem is elaborated in insufficient detail in 
Marxist philosophical literature is turned to account by 
bourgeois and revisionist Maxxologists, who see in the w’orks 
of Marx and Engels written after 1844 a sort of “with- 
drawal” from humanism to scientism. 

It would be wrong to reduce the essence and versatile 
functions of Marxist philosophy merely to the criticism and 
negation of all existence on the basis of a study of its gene- 
sis, as do some revisionist interpreters of Marxism, and hold 
that the revolutionary-critical philosophy of Marxism is es- 
sentially incapable of employing the scientific method since 
scientific knowledge is allegedly special, parcelled, and also 
“conformist” in so far as it adapts itself to the reality of 
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the surrounding world. ' On the other hand, some revisionist 
interpreters of Marxism, Ernst Fischer, for example, in des- 
cribing the genesis of Marxist philosophy as a simple “filia- 
tion of ideas" not connected with the practice of the libera- 
tion moscment, seek to isolate Marxist philosophy from 
ideology, depriving Marx’s philosophy of its militant ideol- 
ogical and political function. 

Even before it was enriched by profound scientific analysis 
of the European revolutions of 1848-49, by the brilliant 
scientific investigation of economic and social relations in 
Marx’s Capital, and by Engels’ analysis of 19th-century 
natural science, Marx’s scientific philosophical theory, which 
took shape as early as 1S44-4S, had constituted a major 
triumph of philosophical science. The theory of Marxism 
and its dialectical method are critical and revolutionary in 
the highest degree thanks above all to the fact that Marxism 
is a science that probes deep into the objective laws of the 
life of society and apprehends the laws and tendencies per- 
taining to its development. “And this latter quality is indeed 
completely and unconditionally inherent in Marxism, for this 
theory directly sets itself the task of disclosing all the forms 
pf antagonism and exploitation in modern society, tracing 
their evolution, demonstrating their transitory character, the 
inevitability of their transformation into a different form, 
and thus serving the proletariat as a means of ending all 
exploitation as quickly and easily as possible. 

Both in the period of the formation of the scientific and 
revolutionary outlook of Marx and Engels, which was 
crowned by the Manifesto of the Communist Party, and 
during subsequent periods of the history of Marxism, there 
steadily developed a consistent tradition — the indissoluble 
unity of Marxism’s scientifically-founded content, revolu- 
tionary activity and initiative, the creative effectiveness of 
its theory and its unbreakable ties with the movement of the 
working classes. This remarkable new tradition of Marxism 


* A statement of that kind was made, for instance, in Prof. Vra- 
nicki’s paper, Philosophy in the Current Epoch, delivered at the town 
of Opatia (Yugoslavia) at a conference of editors of philosophical and 
sociological journals published in socialist countries, which was held 
on December 14-16, 1967. 

* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 1, p. 327. 
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was vividly described by Lenin, who wrote- "Marxism dif- 
fers from all other socialist theories in the remarkable wav 
it combines complete scientific sobriety in the analysis of 
the objective state of affairs and the objective course of evo- 
lution with the most emphatic recognition of the impoitance 
ol the revolutionary energy-, revolutionary creative genius, 
and revolutionary initiati\e of the masses — and also, of 
course, of individuals, groups, organisations, and parties that 
are able to discover and achieve contact with one or another 
class.'"' 


The Subject-Matter and Structure of Marxist Philosophy 

Some interpreters of Marxist philosophy exercise a deli- 
berately narrow and one-sided approach to the subject of 
Marxist philosophy. Some of them reduce Marxist philosophy 
to an ideological “doctrine’’ which, they maintain, is not a 
system of philosophical knowledge, has no scientific founda- 
tion, amounts to a rift with all science and philosophy that 
went before, and not infrequently appears even as a kind 
of religious doctrine, as “communist eschatologv’”. Others, 
who approximate Marxist philosophy to positivism, maintain 
that its subject-matter is not independent but amounts to 
one interpretation or another of specific scientific data on 
nature and society, being a means of their logical definition 
(in philosophical language). A further group (whose activity 
and influence have grown lately), would like to take advan- 
tage of the increased prestige of Marxist philosophy, try to 
liiik it up with idealist concepts of the “philosophy of life” 
(especially with existentialism and “philosophical anthropo- 
logy”), and in accordance with their approach present the 
subject-matter of Marxist philosophy as a critical negation 
of all reality from the standpoint of the interests of the in- 
dividual (of man “at large”). 

Thus, by selecting from the universal relationship one 
or another of its aspects and interpreting it in a one-sided 
way, modern interpreters of Marxism in effect misrepresent 
Marxist philosophy, presenting it in a biased, and often 
grotesque light. 


• Ibi3 , Vol. 13, p 36 
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However, the critical-revolutionary function of Marxist 
philosophy, which has always had dialectics, the most all- 
round and detailed theory of development, at its core, was 
actually associated as early as 1844-48, especially in the 
Manifesto of the Communist Party, with the key interests 
and practical revolutionary struggle of the emergent class 
of the proletariat and its historic mission to overthrow capi- 
talism and build a new, socialist society. Marx wrote. 
‘■Nothing hinders us, therefore, from associating our criticism 
with the criticism of politics, with the Party stand in poli- 
tics, and therefore identifying it with actual struggle.”'*' 
During its early years, however, Marxist philosophy had 
not yet produced a system of knowledge such as to make it 
a full-fledged science of the universal laws of development 
of nature, society and thought. Profound study and synthesis 
of the experience of the class struggle, particularly of the 
1848-49 revolutions in Europe, by Marx and Engels, the all- 
round examination of the capitalist formation in Capital, 
and the economic and socio-political works of the founders 
of Marxism published in the 1850s and 1860s, furnished an 
example of creative development of dialectics closely bound 
up with consistent materialism. Supported by the sum total 
of these economic, historical and sociological studies, dia- 
lectics emerged at that time as a genuine science of the most 
universal laws governing the development of nature, society 
and thought, as the dialectical method of cognition of reality 
and of logical thinking. Lenin observed that in Capital Marx 
had applied to a single science (i.e., to political economy) 
‘logic, dialectics and the theory of ^owledge of material- 
ism”.’^''®' Marx wrote in the Foreword to the second edition 
of the first volume of Capital that this dialectics “includes 
in its comprehension and affirmative recognition of the exist- 
ing state of things, at the same time also, the recognition 
of the negation of that state, of its inevitable breaking up; 
because it regards every historically developed social form 
as in fluid movement, and therefore takes into account its 
transient nature not less than its momentary existence” 


* Marx, ’Engels, Werke, Bd. 1, S. 345. 

* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 38, p. 319. 

* K Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1965, p. 20. 
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diaiecticb as a science, enrichinc; the 'ubjcct-r fitter nf 
their philosophv. Enjrels. who investigated m h.s wmik-. A/ifi- 
Diihring, Dialectics of Xatiin. I he Ungm of the familw 
Private Property and the State. Ludz^ig Feuerbach . . . etc. 
not onlv the laws of social development but also the laws of 
development of nature, the laws and forms of logical think- 
ing and the development of philosophical thought, gives us 
a science-based systematic picture of the overall correlations 
and most universal laws of all development. Thus Marx 
and Engels defined in more precise terms and substantiated 
the subiect-matter and structure of Mar.xist philosophy singl- 
ing out not only its ideological and revolutionary-critical, 
but also its theoretical-cognitive, logical and methodological 
aspects. 

One can say that the subject-matter of Marxist philosophy 
as a system of the philosophical knowledge, ideas and con- 
cepts of dialectical materialism had taken final shape bv the 
1870s. 

In summing up the results of the emergence and develop- 
ment of Marxist philosophy, which, from the -very start, has 
been consistent materialism hand in hand with dialectics and 
extended to the cognition of society, Engels described it as 
dialectical and historical materialism Engels firmly rejected 
the idea of philosophy as the “science of sciences”. In his 
works, he conveyed the idea that cognition of diverse natu- 
ral and social laws was part of “positive” (special) sciences 
of nature and history while the theory of thought — formal 
logic and dialectics — was an independent doctrine that had 
come down from the philosophy of the past. This, however, 
does not mean at all that, according to Engels, philosophy 
is not a science of the laws of the objective world, i.e., of 
nature and social history. It merely means that philosophy 
reveals in laws and forms of thought the reflection of such 
of the more general laws of the objective world — nature and 
society — and cognition as are disclosed through the agency 
of the special sciences of nature, society and thought and 
are the subject of scientific philosophy, i.e., dialectical and 
historical materialism. 

The difinition of Marxist philosophy as dialectical mate- 
rialism, in which Marx’s philosophical theory and method, 
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datint? fiom 1S43-44, are integrated, was introduced b\ 
Engels in Anti-Diihring in 1877-78. This dejSnition of the 
subject-matter of Marxist philosophy as “the science of the 
general laws of motion and development of nature, human 
society and thought’'*'’ is not Engels’ “own” invention, as some 
bourgeois and revisionist writers claim. This delEmition, 
which logically follows from the essence of Marx’s philosophy 
and from all his works written after 1843, including the 
Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844, has stood 
the test of time and has not become obsolete in the least. 

Any serious philosophical doctrine of the past had to solve, 
in one way or another, the problem of man and his relation 
to the -world, the essence of man (“generic”, social, psycho- 
logical, etc.), of man’s place in nature and society, the pur- 
pose of his life, his spiritual and ethical experience, and so 
on. These functions of philosophy are adequately embodied 
in Marxism. Ever since they emerged, dialectical and his- 
torical materialism have been providing their o-wn solutions 
to the problems of man, solutions which differ essentially 
from the views of earlier thinkers. Marxism regards these 
problems in intimate association with the history of social 
development and changes in the social conditions of man’s 
existence and demonstrates that “the real intellectual wealth 
of the individual depends entirely on the wealth of his real 
connections”.^’*' While Marxism on the whole explains the 
relation of man and his practical activity to the external 
world, the philosophy of Marxism, which also deals with this 
problem, has a particular fimction of its own. It defines the 
relation of thought to being, thereby solving the cardinal 
question of philosophy in a concrete, historical way. Dialec- 
tical materialism shows how in the process of their practical 
activities carried on in the modem historical situation peo- 
ple (a social group, a sodal class, society) apprehend being, 
the objective world and its laws, with the purpose of trans- 
forming^ it. Thus, dialectical materialism, in the long run, 
subst^tiates philosophically the revolutionary reorganising 
activities of the worlang class and the masses who are effect- 
ing the communist transformation of the world. 

* F. Engels, Artti-Duhring, Moscow, 1969, p. 169. 

K. Mairx and F. Ekigels, The German Ideology, Moscow, 1968, 
p 49. 
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Tbe Sabject-Matfer and Straciore 
of the History of Marxist Philosophy 

The subiect-matter of the histor\ of Marxist philosuphv 
chanjfes and develops alongside the changes in the subject- 
matter and structure of Marxist philosophy. Recent Marxist 
works on the history of philosophy usually describe the sub- 
ject-matter of the history of Marxist philosophy as the histo- 
re of the emergence and development of the principles, ideas 
and concepts of dialectical and historical materialism, at the 
centre of which is the history of the emergence and elabora- 
tion of materialist dialectics as a method of scientific-philo- 
sophical cognition and transformation of the world The his- 
toiy of Marxist-Leninist philosophy includes in its subject- 
matter the formation and development of dialectical-mate- 
rialist views on the problem of man, above all, on the ques- 
tion of man’s relation to the world in the context of socio- 
historical practice. Lenin graphically expressed this idea in 
the Philosophical Notebooks when, making an abstract of 
Hegel’s Wissenschaft der Logik, (Science of Logic) he drew 
the conclusion that “the world does not satisfy man, and man 
decides to change it by his activity” 

In dealing with the question of the subject-matter of the 
history of Marxist philosophy and of its traditions we must 
not overlook the fact that in the past there appeared in 
Marxist literature controversial and even mistaken concep- 
tions of the historical development of the subject-matter, 
structure and functions of Marxist philosophy. On occasions 
and up until quite recently, in treating of the history of 
Marxist philosophy the subject-matter of Marxist philosophy 
and its historical development was interpreted in an over- 
extensive way. Marxist philosophy was sometimes identified 
with the Marxist outlook, whereas the Marxist outlook, the 
philosophical foundation and methodological basis of which 
is dialectical and historical materialism, includes, besides 
these, the theory of scientific communism and Marxist politi- 
cal economy. A number of Marxist works embarked on his- 
torical-philosophical research not only into the history of 
Marxist philosophical and sociological theories and the 
Marxist method, but also into the history of political views. 


» V I Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 38, p. 213. 
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thf hisiorv fjf natural science, the history of literature and 
art. and so forth The subject-matter of the history of Marx- 
ist philosophy was not infrequently made to include the entire 
ixistor\ r»f scientific socialism (communism), while in fact the 
theory of scientific communism — both in the past and at pres- 
ent — besides philosophical problems, also deals with eco- 
nomic. socio-historical, political, strategic and tactical prob- 
lems which transcend the subject-matter of philosophy. 

Some Marxist writers, too, declare all problems, that 
neither w'ere nor are directly connected with the theory of 
knowledge and logic, non-philosophical, excluding from the 
sphere of philosophy and its history major ideological issues, 
such as problems of dialectics of nature, problems of socio- 
logical theory, the philosophical problems of ethics, aesthet- 
ics, etc. In our view, efforts to confine Marxist philosophy 
and its history mainly to logical and epistemological prob- 
lems, to reduce Marxist philosophy merely to “knowledge 
of knowledge", and exclude from it the study of the general 
objective laws of being (natural and social), as well as 
Marxist solutions for philosophical and methodological prob- 
lems of the natural sciences, to withdraw from Marxist phi- 
losophy and its history the philosophical aspects of the 
theory and history of Marxist sociology, ethics and aesthet- 
ics, merely serve to divorce philosophical thought from 
science and revolutionary practice, to oversimplify and 
devitalise philosophical knowledge. 

Equally unsound and erroneous are the attempts made 
under the pretext of combatting “positivist scientism”, in- 
correctly imputed to many contemporary Marxist worfe, to 
reduce Marxist philosophy and its history almost completely 
to “humanist” problems, make Marxists concentrate mainly 
on problems of the theory and history of morals, art and 
religion and pass over general philosophical problems of 
the development of nature and society, logic of scientific 
thought, etc."^ 


In his Marxism in the "Twentieth Century, Roger Garaudy declares 
the problems of morality, art, religion, “philosophical anthropology”, 
etc , to be the main preoccupations of Marxist philosophical thought. 
This erroneous point of view, which runs counter to the principles of 
Leninism and ignores^ the problems concerning the philosophical foun- 
dations of the Marxist outlook, the dialectical-materialist reflection 
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It is more proper, in our view, to undcr-»tand the >ubject- 
matter of the history of Marxist philosophy a*, an intesrai 
and historically developing totality of scientific knowledge 
concerning the various aspects and functions of Marxist phi- 
losophv in their historical development In this broader sense 
the history of Marxist philosophy includes not only the his- 
tory of dialectical materialism as a theory of cognition and 
logic, but also the history of Marxist philosophical ideas in 
natural science, the history of the development of historical 
materialism — the general sociological theory of Marxism, the 
history of Marxist philosophical ideas in aesthetics and ethics, 
the history of Marxist atheism, etc. 

“Gemmation” of specific branches of philosophical knowl- 
edge in Marxism continues and in a number of instances 
causes independent new sciences to spring up at the point 
where philosophy and other branches of knowledge (psychol- 
ogy, logic, aesthetics, ethics, sociological sciences, etc.) meet, 
and this in its turn leads to the emergence of such specialised 
sciences as the history of psychology, the history of logic, the 
history of aesthetics, the history of ethics, the history of 
sociological doctrines, etc. At the same time, in Mar.xism, the 
aforementioned sciences, both with respect to the object and 
method of their research, remain as a rule, philosophical or 
retain their relationship with philosophy (e.g., the specific 
sociological sciences which are based on the general socio- 
logical theory of historical materialism may be viewed as 
the “completion” and substantiation of dialectical and his- 
torical materialism in the course of its history). The same 
applies to the history of Marxist philosophy, on w^hose basis 
and in close association with which Marxist research de- 
velops in the sphere of the history of socialist doctrines, of 
logic, of aesthetics, of ethical doctrines, etc. 

Like any other philosophical science, the histor>' of Marx- 

theory, dialectics as the “algebra of revolution”, the methodological 
basis of the class struggle of the proletariat and other major aspects of 
Marxist philosophy, is subjected to criticism by French and Soviet 
Marxist writers. This aspect of the question also attracted the attention 
of the Yugoslav journal Dialectics (No. 1, 1966), which criticised at- 
tempts to reduce the philosophical problems to “anthropological human- 
ism” while passing over the “ontological”, logical and other problems 
of Marxist philosophy (such attempts were made more than once in 
the pages of Praxis). 
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ist philosophy has a definite structure; like other social sci- 
ences. the Marxist history of philosophy has ideological and 
(ognitive fand. to a certain extent, heuristic) aspects which 
are dialecticallv united and interrelated. 

Elucidation of the cognitive aspect of philosophy, which 
develops in the course of its history, is the most important 
element, the nucleus of the history of philosophy. The his- 
tory of progress in the philosophical cognition of the rela- 
tion of thought to being, of man to the external world, the 
history of the establishment of the general laws of motion 
and development in nature, human society and thought, is 
the principal content of the history of philosophy as a sci- 
ence. It is, however, entirely wrong to claim, as some people 
do with no justification, that the subject-matter of the history 
of philosophy is the entire history of knowledge expressed 
in logical forms and categories, the history of knowledge in 
toto. Logical forms and categories are used in the history 
of any branch of knowledge (natural sciences, mathematics, 
economics, etc.), not only philosophy, and in each of these 
kinds of knowledge there is a certain measure of generalisa- 
tion and penetration into the essence of the object reflected. 
Marxist history of philosophy singles out of the general his- 
tory of knowledge the philosophic sphere of knowledge, 
which deals with the theoretical philosophical interpretation 
of the laws and categories of different spheres of being and 
thought, without trying either to replace all human knowl- 
edge or fuse with it to the exclusion of its independent iden- 
tity. Marxist history of philosophy studies philosophy not 
merely as a branch of scientific knowledge but as a definite 
system of beliefs and ideals based on a scientific system of 
philosophical laws and categories, on the revolutionary- 
critical method of materialist dialectics. 

The history of Marxist philosophy as a science includes 
the historiography of Marxist philosophy and the study of 
sources of the history of Marxist-Leninist philosophy. 

4. THE PROBLEM OF MAN IN MARX’S PHILOSOPHY 

The problem of man which is today central to the most 
diverse philosophical schools and for which Marxist phi- 
losophy provides a scientific solution has long been a tradi- 
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tiunal problem of world philosophy. Ever since the Renais- 
sance, when human reason shook off the fetters of scholastic- 
ism and obscurantism, the “cosmocentric" themes in philos- 
ophy and science, which proclaimed the primacy of nature 
over man, his reason and will, often clashed with the “an- 
thropocentric themes in social, includinar philosophical, 
thought, i.e,, with ideas concerning man's dominating role in 
nature. 

Between the fourteenth and eighteenth centuries, anthro- 
pocentric ideas in philosophy became closely interwoven 
with cosmocentric ideas both in materialist and idealist 
teachings, but neither of these succeeded in bringing to light 
the dialectics of the world and man, the dialectical unity of 
“cosmocentric” and “anthropocentric'’ ideas or providing a 
clear and correct solution to the problem of man’s relation 
to the external world. Nevertheless, then as in classical antiq- 
uity, philosophy was concerned with at least four aspects 
of the problem of man: 

1) Is man but a “speck in the universe”, iust a part of 
nature, of the world, subject to its laws and destinies, or is 
he an active creative being, qualitatively distinct from the 
surrounding world and able to resist nature and make his 
mark on the world? 

2) Can man cognise the world and himself and turn his 
knowledge to advantage in “opposing” the surrounding world 
and mastering its elemental forces or is he wrong to hope to 
penetrate the “secrets” of the universe and compelled merely 
to adapt himself to the action of the blind forces of nature 
and social reality? 

3) What is mankind’s purpose on this Earth? Is man 
doomed to suffer the calamities and pain that fall to his lot, 
to be the slave of the world of natural objects “alienated” 
from him and of the things and relations of his own making, 
or can he transform the external world, take into his own 
hands his relations with nature, intelligently control the 
relations taking shape among people, and thus achieve free- 
dom and happiness? 

4) What is man and what can and should he be? Is he 
really a being sinful by nature, wallowing in vice and 
checked solely by his fear of the “coming retribution”, or is 
there a good, pure side to his nature, a capacity for moral 
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and intclkatual rcucnci atmn and affirmation of beauty upon 
Earth 

Thus, the ontfdocfical. epistemological, socio-anthropologi- 
(.iL ethical and other aspects of the problem of man were 
the object of philosophical study both in the East and partic- 
ularly in the West for many centuries. However, no radical 
solution to these problems existed at that tiine, nor could 
It be provided at that time. For many centuries, man was 
under the virtually undivided sway of feudal absolutist 
systems and religious ideologies, he was not yet an individ- 
ual in the full sense of the word, and philosophical quests 
for a solution to the problem of man and his destiny natu- 
rallv could not achieve success. 

The problem of man, as an object of socio-philosophical 
research emerges most distinctly in the 17 th and 18th 
centuries, especially in the philosophy of the Enlightenment 
vHelvctius, Diderot, Lessing, Goethe, Herder and others), 
which some writers today groundlessly consider to be purely 
speculative, dogmatic and even far removed from humanism. 

In Marx's philosophy, the problem of man was interpreted 
in a new% scientific way, fundamentally different from the 
interpretations proffered by either idealist philosophy or 
speculative metaphysical materialism, as early as 1844-48. 
In his Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844, Marx 
first makes the problem of man the centre of his philosophi- 
cal and social analysis, without, however, lapsing into either 
‘‘anthropocentrism” or “cosmocentrism'’. Marx always 
regards man dialectically, in the context of the process of 
historical development and in correlation with the external 
world — nature and his social environment, the changing of 
which is the goal of man's practical activities. Only thanks 
to this external, practical activity which is of a social 
character does man become what he is and “produce” society. 
“ — The human essence of nature first exists only for social 
man; for only here does nature exist for him as a bond 
with man — as his existence for the other and the other’s 
existence for him — as the life-element of the human world; 
only here does nature exist as the foundation of his own 
human existence.”’®' 

* K Marx, Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844 , 
pl> 104-05 
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There exists extensne Marxi>t literature un flic shajiin:r 
of Marxist philosophy and the solution it pnoidc- to the 
problem of man. 

We shall recall here only some basic ideas in\o[%efl in 
the philosophical solution to the problem of man. which is 
sometimes described as IMarx's "philosophy of man " or even 
"philosophic anthropology'", although it would be more 
correct to trace out the theme of man it would be inexact 
to say “anthropological theme'’} in ail the principal elements 
of Marx’s philosophical doctrine — in "ontology", i e., in the 
teaching on the general laws of development of the obiective 
world, in epistemology', logic, in the philosophy of history 
and sociology, in ethics and aesthetics, and scientific com- 
mimism. 

The main thing distinguishing Marx's solution to the 
problem of man from naturalistic and idealist pre-Marxist 
concepts is the concrete-historical and materialist under- 
standing of the essence of man as the ensemble of the social 
relations founded on human labour, material production and 
socio-historical revolutionary practice 

According to Marx, the moving force behind the existence 
and development of man, as distinct from animals, is labour, 
a concept which includes awareness of its purpose. Labour is 
a process or act whereby man, in acting upon nature more 
or less consciously, alters it, simultaneously altering himself. 
In Marx’s Theses on Feuerbach it is stated that “the human 
essence is no abstraction inherent in each single individual . . . 
it is the ensemble of the social relations”.'^*’** Amplifying this 
idea in the third of the Theses on Feuerbach Marx eluci- 
dates the substantial dijBference between his own historical- 
materialist philosophy and previous materialist doctrines. 


”■ See Marx’s “CapitaF’ and Philosophy Today. Moscow. 1968, in 
Russian; Karl Marx Biography, Moscow, 196S, in Russian: A Cornu, 
Karl Marx und Friedrich Engels Lebcn iind Werk, Berlin. Bd 1-3, 
1954-67, N. Lapin, Young Marx, Moscow, 196S, in Russian: The History 
of Philosophy, in six volumes, Vol 3, Moscow, 1959 in Russian; 
T. Oizerman, Formation of Marxist Philosophy, Moscow, 1962 in Rus- 
sian, D Lekovic, Marksistiika teoiija otiitenja, Beograd 1968, Marxisti- 
sche Pkilosophie, Lehrbuch, Leitung und Red. A Kosing, Berlin, 1967; 
etc 

K Marx and F Engels, Selected XVorks, in three volumes, Vol. I. 
P 14. 
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He writes: ‘The materialist doctrine that men are products 
f*f circumstances and upbringing, and that, therefore, 
chansed men are products of other circumstances and 
changed upbringing, forgets that it is men that change cir- 
cumstances and that the educator himself needs educating. 
Hence, this doctrine necessarily arrives at dividing society 
into two parts, of which one is superior to society (in Robert 
Owen, for example). 

“The coincidence of the changing of circumstances and 
of human activity,” Marx states in contrast to previous 
materialists, “can be conceived and rationally understood 
nnlv as revolutionising practice.”* 

Approaching man as a social-historical entity Marx 
always bears in mind the biological, physiological aspect 
of the human species, which is the result of the long history 
of nature and which develops in the circumstances of the 
social environment produced and changed by man. Marx 
does not reject the conception of “human nature” which 
previous metaphysical philosophy turned into something 
eternal and immutable, but he interprets it from a historical 
standpoint. Marx says that man “must first deal with 
human nature in general, and then with human nature as 
modified in each historical epoch”.** 

Man’s activity in the process of which his creative capaci- 
ties and potential are unfolded is not arbitrary but depends 
on the material conditions of his social existence; man’s 
freedom, which is cognised necessity, simultaneously 
appears as the manifestation of man’s human essence, and 
is associated with his personal activities, with the correctly 
understood interests, ambitions and abilities of man, with 
his individual personality. Marx is convinced that man 
“not only effects a change of form in the material on which 
he works, but he also realises a purpose of his own that 
gives the law to his modus operand!, and to which he must 
subordinate his will”."'’*’* Linking man’s freedom with his 
power to assert his individuality Marx writes that man “is 


K Marx and F Engels, Selected ZUoiks, in three volumes, Vol 1, 
pp n-14 

K Marx, Capital, Vol. I, p 609 
Ibid, p ITS 
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free not through the negati\e prnver tn a%oicl this or that, 
but through the positive power to a<!sert his true 
individuality". 

Howev'er, man's freedom, the expression of his persona- 
lity, comes into conflict with the historicalK limited condi- 
tions prevailing in class societies 

Marx, who foresaw that the transition to socialism would 
bring both general social progress and the progress of the 
human personality, wrote in that connection: . . the devel- 
opment of the capacities of the human species takes place 
at the cost of the majority of human individuals and even 
classes, in the end it breaks through this contradiction and 
coincides with the development of the individual: the higher 
development of individuality is thus only achieved hv a 
historical process during which individuals are sacrificed."'*"' 

In works by Marx and Engels, especially the early ones, 
the problem of man is associated with the category of 
alienation and with “disalienation”. Marx had already made 
clear in his Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844 
that in a society based on the social division of labour and 
private ownership, the fruits of man’s thought and actions 
stand over against him as alien forces. Marx and Engels, 
who believed that alienation, viewed in historical terms, 
was a transitory phenomenon, described its essence in 
antagonistic class societies as “fixation of social activity . . . 
consolidation of what we ourselves produce into an objective 
power above us, growing out of control, thwarting our 
expectations and bringing to naught our calculations”.*"'''''’ 

Capital and other works by Marx, in which the category 
of alienation is not swept aside but to a large extent is 
“outtrumped” by a body of scientific, economic and philo- 
sophical categories which clarify the very essence of aliena- 
tion, give an explicit answer concerning the ways and means 
of putting an end to alienation, which stems from the social 
division of labour and private ownership, and the ways and 
forms of passing from the “realm of necessity” into the 


■ K Marx and F Engels, ^he Holy Famil '. Moscow. 1936. p. 176. 
’ K Marx, ‘Theories of Surplus-Value, Part II, Moscow, 196S. p 118 
' K Marx and F. Engels, The German Ideology, Moscow, 1968. p 45 
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"realm of freedom”. Man's freedom understood in terms 
iif conscious activity fully corresponding to his individual 
aspirations and propensities, can be attained only in '^at 
kind of societv which provides the conditions compatible 
with the essence of man as reformer and builder. Marx and 
Engels consider that such society is to be foimd in com- 
munism at the higher stage of its development. Marx fore- 
saw that the realm of freedom would only really start when 
and where work would no longer be dictated by need and 
external expedience. Yet, the realm of freedom does not do 
aw'ay with the realm of necessity. ^Vith man’s develop- 
ment ‘ this realm of physical necessity expands as a result 
of his wants; but, at the” same time, the forces of production 
which satisfy these wants also increase. Freedom in this field 
can only consist in socialised man, the associated producers, 
rationally regulating their interchange with Nature . . . and 
achieving this with the least expenditure of energy and 
under conditions most favourable to, and worthy of, their 
human nature. But it nonetheless still remains a realm of 
necessity. Beyond it begins that development of human 
energ>' which is an end in itself’.’^* ** ’'* 

Marx foresaw that even under socialism, before full- 
fledged communism was fully attained — the “realm of free- 
dom” in which the “full and free development of every in- 
dividual forms the ruling principle’”®^*’’% — the time would 
come when the “associated producers” regulating their 
“interchange with Nature” would bring it under their joint 
control instead of being ruled by it as by the blind forces 
of nature, that even then conditions would shape that would 
be worthy of human nature and correspond to its needs. 

At the same time Marx and Engels also foresaw that the 
elimination of all aspects and vestiges of alienation con- 
nected with the former division of labour, antithesis be- 

* The attitude of Marxism at different stag'cs of its history to the 
category of alienation and the development of Marx’s views on aliena- 
tion has been discussed by a number of foreign and Soviet Marxists in 
their works A sound and detailed exposition of these problems can be 
found, for example, in I. Narsky’s “The Category of Alienation in 
Cabit<£ and Other Worh^ by Marx” (see Marx's “CapitaV' and Philos- 
ophy Today, Moscow, 1968, pp. 466-98, in Russian). 

** K Marx. Capital, Vol. Ill, pp. 779-80. 

'' Ibid . Vol I. p 592. 
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tween town and country, between mental and ph’.^M ai labour 
and the time-lag between changing social cundiiums and 
development of consciousness, would be a len^thv. com- 
plicated and contradictory process. Overcoming the aliena- 
tion of man's “ontological forces" in a society of "associated 
producers" is complicated not only by the tenacious social 
roots of the old social system but also by the epistemological 
roots of alienation (religious, fetishistic, and so on), which 
often causes results of human thought and actions to "ap- 
pear as independent beings endowed with life" while "their 
own social action takes the form of the action of objects, 
which rule the producers instead of being ruled by them". 

The solution to the problem of man, furnished in Marx's 
philosophy, from his early works onwards, is the synthesis 
of his ideals of socialist humanism rooted in the humanist 
traditions of world philosophy and social thought, and the 
scientific philosophical system of views evolved by !Marx, 
directed at the revolutionary transformation of the world. 

The development of Marx and Engels' philosophical, 
sociological and political views after 1844 did not amount 
in the least to a negation of humanism by science, as some 
authors maintain, but consisted in the elevation of humanism 
to the status of a science, whereby the humanism inherited 
from the past was transformed into real, effective, socialist 
humanism. 

In the current epoch, the problem of man is interpreted 
in diverse, often diametrically opposed, ways in numerous 
philosophical conceptions. The Marxist solution to the 
“problem of man” is quite different from the existentialist 
approach to the problem and that of "philosophical an- 
thropology”, religious-philosophical doctrines of man, 
pragmatist and positivist-scientistic conceptions, and so on. 

Contemporary “anthropological" concepts, as a rule, 
divorce man, his essence, his psychological make-up, etc., 
from his social environment. Noting the alienation of man’s 
“ontological powers” from him in modern society, many 
philosophers in the West argue that it is an inevitable con- 
sequence of the very fact of man’s existence in society. From 
this derives the opposition of the individual to society. 


Ibid , pp. 72, 75. 
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extreme individualism and anarchism, the proclamation of 
complete freedom for the individual divorced from radical 
changes in society and sometimes, even, defying the interests 
ol society and running counter to the practical efforts of 
piogressive forces to promote man’s emancipation. 

Some contemporary Western philosophers, when they 
start discussing man, indulge in romantic fancies, turn the 
individual into the world’s creator and motive force, 
regarding man as the “creation mirror” that produces, 
creates out of itself the object before it and reflects nothing 
save what it itself has created. 

Social pessimism, fear of the future, is the dominant 
theme of many conceptions touching upon the problem of 
man. The West German philosopher Gert von Natzmer 
writes that “the history of civilisation tells of man’s attempt 
to erect an artificial world above nature, to build a world 
edifice, as it were, into which he could withdraw like a 
mollusc into its shell. ... In the conditions of modem 
civilisation man increasingly finds himself at the mercy of 
impersonal, anonymous forces. What was once a means 
now threatens to subjugate him. In this crisis of our 
times the problems of our entire human existence seem to 
have grown acute and thus all the more obvious”.’*'" Some of 
the contemporary adepts of philosophical idealism, such as, 
for example, the proponents of its scientific-positivist 
variet>% confine themselves to specific problems and con- 
sider the “anthropological” alarm over man’s future and the 
fate of the humanist ideals of the past and present imfound- 
ed. At the saime time a considerable proportion of bour- 
geois and petty-bourgeois thinkers abroad are casting doubt- 
ful and fcarM glances at the progress of science and 
technology, universalising “einthropocentrism” in philosophy, 
pouring scorn on the scientific interpretation of the objective 
laws of history, and separating the individual’s destiny from 
the struggle for complete control of science and technology, 
natural and social forces. 

The history of Marxist-Leninist philosophy and of the 
world communist movement shows that the problem of 
man, scientifically substantiated for the first time in the 


* G von Natzmer, Weisheit der West, Berlin, 1954 , S. 366 - 67 . 
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works of Marx and Engels, was ereativelv dc\ eloped 
Lenin and the Marxists of the present historical epoch As 
a result of the proletarian revolution and the building' of 
socialism and communism, the ideals of socialist humanism, 
linked by indissoluble ties w’lth the life-asserting philosoph)' 
of Marxism, have come into their own, 

5. DIVISION INTO PERIODS AND THE OBJECTIVE 
LAWS OF THE HISTORY OF MARXIST PHILOSOPHY; 

THE CONTINUITY OF ITS TRADITIONS 

Marxist philosophy approaches its own history — as all 
real phenomena and knowledge — from the standpoint of 
materialist dialectics which requires that every object and 
phenomenon should be considered historically, in the course 
of its development, and in relation to other phenomena and 
concrete historical experience. In applying the dialectical 
method to the history of Marxism and its philosophy we 
proceed from the following premises: 

1) the history of Marxism and its philosophy develop as 
an international process at all their stages; periods of the 
history of Marxism and its philosophy are not differentiated 
on the territorial principle, although some would-be Marx- 
ists emphasise the latter out of all proportion and claim 
that at one time or another a country or group of countries 
becomes the hegemon of the revolutionary movement and 
sets the tone, as it were, for Marxist thought everywhere {as, 
for example, in “theories” concerning the hegemony of 
“German Marxism”, “Russian Marxism”, “Eastern Marx- 
ism”, the “Marxism of the countries assuming the initiative 
of the revolutionary anti-imperialist struggle”, etc.). In 
actual fact, however, the division of the history of Marxism 
into periods depends on the difference between historical 
epochs and stages that is due to the distinctive character 
and level of social development and the revolutionary 
movement in each of them; 

2) the history of Marxism and its philosophy is not a 
history of particular individuals and thinkers, albeit 
eminent ones, but of a process of the collective thought 
and action of the communist movement; that is why it is 
divided into periods in accordance with the actual content 
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aivl forms of development of Marxist philosophical ideas 
and conception.', in keeping with the needs of the revolu- 
tionar\' struggle and the progress of science; 

3/ the history of Marxist philosophy does not imply any 
■ c.xclusive ' or predominant development of any one prob- 
lem or aspect of dialectical materialism but involves the 
all-round development of philosophical thought as a his- 
torical totality of many facets, aspects, problems and concepts 
of philosophy. That is why it is wrong to divide the history 
of Marxist philosophy into periods on the basis of singling 
out schematically and arbitrarily this or that problem, im- 
portant as it may be (e.g., the problem of man and the 
alienation of his ‘‘ontological powers”; the problem of “revo- 
lutionary action”, of logical cognition, and so on). It is 
also wrong to reduce the entire history of Marxist philosophy 
to that problem alone, passing over all other problems and 
aspects of philosophy. The division of Marxist philosophy 
into periods must be founded on the historical totality of 
the philosophical principles, ideas and conceptions of 
Marxism in their mutual relationship at each stage of 
development of society* and the communist movement. 

Proceeding from these criteria contemporary Marxist 
writers divide the history of Marxism, including its philoso- 
phy, into three major periods: 1) the formation and 
development of Marxism in the epoch of the pre-monopoly 
capitalism (from the mid-1840s until approximately the end 
of the nineteenth century); 2) the spread and development 
of Marxism during the epoch of imperialism (from the end 
of the nineteenth century until the 1917 October Revolu- 
tion); 3) the subsequent development and dissemination of 
Marxism in the new historical epoch — the collapse of im- 
perialism following the victorious socialist and national 
liberation revolutions, the epoch of the struggle between 
two social systems, socialist and capitalist, and the building 
of communism (after October, 1917). The second and third 
epochs in the history of Marxism constitute the new, i.e., 
the Leninist stage in the development of Marxism and its 
philosophy. 

Besides confining themselves to the division of the history 
of Marxism into three principal periods, the authors of 
many contemporary Marxist works single out within the 
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framework of these peiiods shutter historical stages uf the 
development of IMarxtst philosophy in the Soviet Union and 
elsewhere/' Thus the period of development of Marxism 
and its philosophy under pre-monopoly capitalism is subdi- 
vided into three historical stages: 1; the formation of 
Marxist philosophy in the period before the revolutions of 
1S4S in Europe; 2) the assertion and development of Marxist 
philosophy in the works of !Marx and Engels in the period 
between the revolutions of 1S4S-49 and the Paris Commune 
of 1S71; 3) the subsequent spread and development of 
Marxist philosophy in the period between the Paris Com- 
mune and the beginning of the imperialist epoch (the late 
nineteenth century). At each of these stages a change took 
place in the content and form (kind) of the materalist 
philosophy of Marx and Engels. 

The history of the philosophy of Marxism, as of its other 
components, has dramatically demonstrated the general law 
to which the functioning of scientific, and so philosophical, 
doctrines is subject, whereby they must be continually auad 
creatively developed, revitalised and improved, and must 
confront and find correct solutions for fresh problems. This 
law was thoroughly mastered and applied by the founders 
of Marxism, who considered their theory to be a guide to 
action, not a cut-and-dried, immutable system. Development 
of the philosophy and doctrine of Marxism in general does 
not require in the least that Marxism, the system and method 
of its philosophy should acquire any particular, specific 
national forms for each particular country or group of coun- 
tries. The very subject of Marxist philosophy is of a general, 
universal character, since it studies the dialectics of general 
relationships and the more general laws of development. 
The general laws of development operating in the sphere of 
nature are fundamentally the same for people of different 
countries and nations. 

With reference to the social sphere, dialectical material- 
ism is also concerned not with the details of a countiy’s 
history but with the more general laws of social develop- 
ment (the decisive role of material production and social 
being with respect to social consciousness, of the economic 


*■ See Chapters III, IV and V. 
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basis with i elation to the superstructure, the growing role 
placed fav the masses m history, etc.}. These general laws 
ut social development, despite the great diversity of forms 
of social life in dijBferent countries, dominate in the world 
at each given stage of its history (feudalism, pre-monopoly 
tiipitalism. imperialism, socialism). 

With reference to the sphere of thought Marxist philos- 
ophy, which draws general conclusions from the historical 
experience of scientific knowledge and social thought, law, 
morality, art and other forms of social consciousness, aims 
at disclosing above all the general laws governing the entire 
process of logical thinking and mankind’s psychological and 
spiritual development, and to trace out new trends in the 
development of world science and culture. 

Formulas, occasionally put forward in certain countries, 
to the effect that Marxism, including its philosophy, neces- 
sarily develops in national forms, as well as the hypothesis 
concerning the prevalence of specifically national sources of 
development of Marxist philosophy in a country or group 
of countries are, in our opinion, imsound. While Marxism, 
which came into being in Germany, had its national sources 
in classical German philosophy, it also drew on French 
utopian socialism, which goes back to the French Enlighten- 
ment and materialism of the eighteenth century, and on Eng- 
lish cleissical political economy. Engels pointed out that the 
German socialists took great pride in being heirs to the 
ideas of Saint-Simon, Fourier, Owen, as well as those of 
Kant, Fichte, Hegel.* Marxism emerged in Germany on a 
foundation of generalised experience of the West European 
and international revolutionary movements, of the ex- 
perience of world history in general. In the course of its 
historical development, it spread in other countries; with 
due respect for the historical distinctive features, national 
traditions, and the experience of class struggle in these coun- 
tries Marxism became the theoretical foundation of the 
development of the international working-class and com- 
munist movement. Of course Marxism in each country 
absorbs the best traditions of science, revolutionary thought 
and pre-Marxist philosophy (for example, of the revolu- 


* Marx, Angels, Werke, Bd 19, Berlin, 1962, S. 188. 
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tmnaiv demucrats m Russia in the ninelcenlh ^ and 

critically interprets their legacy. This, however, dot ^ nut mean 
that such pre-Marxist socio-political and philosophical theo- 
ries along with Marx’s dialectical materialism become the 
foundation or principal source of development of Marxist 
philosophy in the country concerned. Just as the philosophy 
of Mar.x and Engels is not merely a German or W'est 
European doctrine, so Leninism, which w'as born in Russia 
and which furthers and develops the international Marxist 
doctrine in the new epoch of world histoiy, is not merely 
Russian or Eastern Marxism. 

There may be and there are in history certain specific 
aspects of development of Marxism in one country or 
another. Thus, Lenin had every reason to mention the his- 
torical peculiarities of the development of Marxism in 
Russia in the late nineteenth zuid early twentieth centu- 
ries. The development of Marxism in different countries 
reflects historical peculiarities of the manifestation of gener- 
al laws of social development in one country or another, 
the specific national and cultural traditions of individual 
peoples, the historical experience of the revolutionary and 
labour movements in their countries. However, the presence 
of such peculiarities, which are taken into account by 
Manxism and its philosophy and find expression in certain 
specific features of the application of the general principles 
of Marxism, neither can nor should make us forget the main 
characteristic of Marxist philosophy — the universal charac- 
ter of the laws of development that form its subject-matter 
at any historical stage, in any country, Marxist philosophy 
may evolve, be enriched by new findings and acquire a new 
scientific aspect, but that happens not by dint of any nation- 
al or geographical distinctions in the development of the 
revolutionary movement and theory but as a result of fun- 
damental changes in society and revolutions in science. That 
was exactly what Engels had in mind when he wrote that 
materialism evolves with every epoch-making discovery in 
the field of natural science. The proposition that materialism 
evolves should — proceeding from the principles of Marxism 
— also be applied to great social upheavals such as bring 
about substantial changes in the content and form of philos- 
ophy. This applies not only to the history of pre-Marxist 
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phliustjphy, in which Engels traced out the development of 
such trends of philosophy as the materialism of the classical 
thinkers of antiquity, and the metaphysical materialism of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but also to the 
philosophy of Marxism itself, to dialectical materialism 
Dialectical and historical materialism, which took shape in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, retained its initial form 
until the end of that century, which, however, underwent 
considerable change in the early twentieth century when as 
a result of the transition to the new historical epoch — im- 
perialism — and the scientific revolution that took place at 
the turn of the century, Marxist philosophy passed to a 
higher stage, providing scientific substantiation for new social 
processes (of the imperialist epoch), a new theory of socialist 
revolution, and new epoch-making scientific discoveries. 
This step forward was accomplished by Lenin. But even 
within the framework of that form of dialectical materialism 
which was developed under pre-monopoly capitalism in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century by Marx and Engels 
and their followers, certain modifications of Marxist philos- 
ophy were introduced. 

The dialectical materialism of Marx and Engels in the 
forties was a scientific materialist outlook based on the 
dialectical principle of development that served as the 
“algebra of revolution”, as a theoretical substantiation of 
the proletariat’s role in democratic revolutions, but at that 
time they had not yet disclosed the laws of capitalist 
economic and social development nor drawn general philo- 
sophical conclusions from them, and the discoveries made 
by natural scientists in the nineteenth century still required 
philosophical interpretation. 

In_ the sixties, in Marx’s Capital, dialectical materialism 
acquired a new scientific aspect, in as far as the principles 
of dialectical materialism were consistently applied to the 
study of the capitalist formation and were brilliantly vindi- 
cated; the_ logic of Capital is a new, historical-materialist 
type of dialectical principle of development, a further ad- 
vance of the Marxist method of materialist dialectics. 

In the works of Marx and Engels written in the 70s-90s 
of the 19A century {firitique of the Gotha Programme, 
Anti-Duhring, Dialectics of Nature, Ludwig Feuerbach . . ., 
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Engels' letteib on historical materialism, etc . rlialtctical and 
historical materialism, as a result of its further development, 
ayain acquired a new scientific aspect Systematic exposition 
of dialectical materialism as a science, formulation of the 
principal laws and main categories of dialectics, dialectical 
materialist synthesis of the achievements of natural science 
in the nineteenth centurv, all-round and svstematic elabo- 
ration of historical materialism (especially of the problems 
of the class struggle, the state and ideologies, and the philo- 
sophical substantiation on this basis of the means of revolu- 
tionary' transition from capitalism to communism, all 
testified that dialectical and historical materialism, pursu- 
ing its principles and expressed in those of its ideas and 
concepts which had been taking shape since the mid-IS40s, 
had enriched and substantiated its content, acquiring a new 
scientific aspect. 

The history of Marxist philosophy in the nineteenth 
century, as well as its subsequent development in the current 
epoch, shows that the changing aspect of modern Marxist 
materialism is due not to the national peculiarities of the 
development of philosophy in different countries but to the 
new processes and phenomena in world social development, 
the international revolutionary movement of the proletariat, 
in world science. That is why many Marxists are profoundly 
convinced that raising the question of the “national forms” 
of Marxist philosophy, is unsound and in practice serves to 
disunite the various contingents of the world communist 
movement and the theory they profess. 

General laws and the more essential features of devel- 
opment characteristic of the Marxist doctrine as a whole 
manifest themselves and are embodied in the history of 
dialectical materialism as a component part of Marxism. In 
the nineteenth century, these essential features of the Marxist 
doctrine, which in the course of time became objective laws 
of its development, were: dependence of the content and 
form of Marxism on the class struggle of the proletariat 
and, in the last analysis, on the development of the capi- 
talist mode of production; the indissoluble xmity of scien- 
tific theory and revolutionary ideology expressing the basic 
interests and world outlook of the working class; close as- 
sociation between the development of Marxist scientific 
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thei<r\ and the revolutionary practice of the working class 
and the popular liberation movements; the relationship 
between Marxist theory and specific sciences of society and 
nature: the completeness of Marxist theory whose com- 
ponent parts — philosophy, political economy and scientific 
socialism — present a unified whole; the continuity of pro- 
gressive traditions of science and social thought in Marxism 
which inherits, continues and develops these traditions; the 
consistent commitment of Marxist theory and its relentless 
ideological struggle against reactionary ideology and anti- 
Marxist views in the working-class movement. 

The particular objective laws of the development of 
philosophical thought that are inherent in all its trends 
in antagonistic, class societies, especially under capitalism, 
also apply to the history of Marxist philosophy. They are: 
the struggle between materialism and idealism — two prin- 
cipal trends or parties in philosophy; the dependence of 
the form and content of philosophy on natural scientific 
discoveries; the correlation between method and theory in 
philosophy, which, as a rule, conflicted in pre-Marxist 
philosophical systems but form a unified whole in Marxist 
philosophy: the transmission of “conceptual material” from 
preceding philosophical systems and the development on 
this basis of logical categories and conceptions of new 
philosophical systems and doctrines: the increasing influence 
of philosophv on science, social thought and man’s intellec- 
tual life. Characteristic of Marxist philosophy is the fol- 
lowing essential new feature which is becoming an objective 
law of its development: in dialectical materialism philos- 
ophy turns from ^ “esoteric” doctrine accessible to a 
narrow group of thinkers, scientists and revolutionaries into 
the ideological-theoretical foundation for the mental 
awareness and practical activity of thousands, and then 
millions of people, becoming the ideological banner of the 
foremost social movement of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries — the socialist movement of the working class. 

Thus in the history of philosophical thought a new, strong 
and viable^ tradition emerges and grows — philosophy be- 
comes the intellectual weapon of the proletariat, of the 
broad masses. It comes to indicate the path of the revolu- 
tionary transformation of society and turns into a stronsr 
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and real historical force, into ‘philo^t .phv of action”, 
philosophy of practice” Marx wiote in early IS44, in his 
iirst work written from the standpoint of dialectical mate- 
rialism — in the Introduction to Trom the Criticism of the 
Hegelian Philosophy of Right: “The weapon of criticism 
cannot of course replace criticism by weapons, the material 
force must be overthrown by material force: however, 
theory becomes a material force as soon as it has seized the 
masses 

The above-mentioned specific patterns of development to 
be observed in social theory in general and philosophy in 
particular constitute a manifestation of universal laws of 
the dialectical development of being and knowdedge to w’hich 
the history of Marxist philosophy is also subject. 

The w’orks of Marx and Engels dealt with such key points 
of the history of philosophy as not only “interrupt rectilin- 
ear motion” by presenting new solutions to traditional 
philosophical problems but also mark the appearance of 
fresh philosophical problems which have also to be solved. 

Noting the fact that in each epoch philosophy has for its 
prerequisite specific conceptual material, passed on by the 
philosophy of the past, Engels wrote: “And that is why 
economically backward countries can still play first fiddle 
in philosophy: France in the eighteenth century as compared 
with England, on whose philosophy the French based them- 
selves, and later Germany as compared with both. But in 
France as well as Germany philosophy and the general blos- 
soming of literature at that time were the result of a rising 
economic development.”'"'’* 

That the development of philosophy in certain forms is 
dialectically contradictory, uneven and spasmodic is also 
obvious from the fact that dialectical and historical mate- 
rialism in the 1840s-80s, which constituted the philosophical 
synthesis of European and, to a certain extent, world history 
and science, emerged and developed in Germany which was 
backward in comparison with other Western countries. The 
same contradiction was to be observed later on, in the 
twentieth century, especially after the Russian revolution of 

Marx/Engels, Werke, Bd 1, S 3S5. 

K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Coneipondence Moscow, 1965, 
p 424. 
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when the centre of the international revolutionary 
nift\ enicnt and development of Marxist theory' shifted to 
Russia — a country' with a “middle to poor” level of capital- 
ism. as Lenin said, which economically speaking was less 
developed than the capitalist countries of Western Europe. 
The emenrence of Leninism in Russia, which synthesised the 
experience of world history in the imperialist epoch and the 
epoch-making triumphs of science in the late nineteenth and 
earlv twentieth centuries, the philosophical substantiation 
of the new theory of socialist revolution, to which revolu- 
tionary Russia was paving the way, — all this serves to 
confirm the thesis of the founders of scientific communism 
to the effect that dialectical development of philosophical 
thought, including Marxist thought, is relatively indepen- 
dent, uneven and contradictory. 

The history' of Marxist philosophy, as other philosophical 
doctrines, reveals, to use Lenin’s term, the “dialectical 
element”, i.e., the operation of the laws of dialectics. This is 
clear even from the emergence of Marxism as a revolu- 
tionary landmark, a leap forward in the history of philos- 
ophy and social thought, the development of the qualita- 
tively new philosophy of dialectical materialism which is 
a negation of the earlier philosophy of metaphysical mate- 
rialism and idealist dialectics and which at the same time 
constitutes a critical assimilation and refashioning of the 
most valuable trends of earlier philosophy, of its “concep- 
tual material”. The dialectical nature of the many-sided 
and self-contradictory development of Marxist philosophy 
also manifests itself in the fact that in the course of its 
criticism of the ideas and conceptions of earlier bourgeois 
philosophy, surmounted and negated by Marxism, the devel- 
opment of its own philosophical thought follows a helical 
line, since earlier philosophical knowledge and categories 
are incorporated as relative truths and stable logical thought 
patterns into the system of philosophical knowledge and 
conceptions of dialectical materialism. Marxism has the 
creative capacity to select from science, philosophy, social 
thought and culture valuable, rational elements, to interpret 
them critically' and assess them correctly from the stand- 
point of the revolutionary proletariat. One of the inalienable 
features and laws of development of Marxist philosophy 
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consists in “the development of the oc't modei'. traditions 
and results of the existin'^ culture, jjom !l:i point of vicu' 
of the Marxist world outlook and the condition^ of life and 
struggle of the proletariat in the period of its dictatorship”. ’ 

The struggle between materialism and idealism deter- 
mines the development of philosophy in class societies and 
enriches the content of philosophical knowledge, but it will 
not remain an eternal feature of the history of philosophv. 
.\s dialectical and historical materialism and the scientific 
materialist outlook based on it gain a firm hold over men's 
minds, ousting backward, religious, idealist, and other unsci- 
entific views, and communist society is established on a 
universal scale, there will be no need for the two schools 
in philosophy — materialism and idealism — or for their 
struggle. In the current historical epoch the correlation of 
materialism and idealism has already changed considerably 
Whereas before the October Revolution modern materialism, 
i e , Marxist materialism, was accessible to a relatively small 
number of proletarian revolutionaries, was the ideological 
banner of the most progressive parties and members of the 
working class while idealism dominated philosophy almost 
completely, now, fifty years after the October Revolution 
the situation is altogether different Millions of Communists 
in countries all over the world, thousands of prominent 
figures in the sphere of science and culture, and the masses 
in the socialist countries follow the principles of Marxism 
and its philosophy, mastering the scientific materialist out- 
look and basing their lives and activities on it. Idealist, in- 
cluding religious, world outlooks, and philosophical idealism 
have been steadily losing support over recent decades, al- 
though they still retain considerable influence. 

While some idealist philosophers at times raise important 
philosophical problems and search for truth, on the whole, 
philosophical idealism in the current epoch, as historical 
experience shows, is unable to provide a correct, scientific 
and practicable solution for any of the cardinal problems 
of philosophy. The role of scientific philosophy in supplying 
answers to the philsophical theoretical questions of the 
present age is now performed by dialectical and historical 

^ V. I Lenin, Collected Works. Vol. 42. p 217 
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nuiteiiali'm. From this pattern inherent in the contemporary 
development of philosophy it follows that idealism has no 
luture, that it is not eternal, and that with the triumph of 
Communism on a world scale it is bound to become a thing 
of the past. 

We consider erroneous the views expressed on this point 
bv some contemporary dogmatic philosophers, in China, for 
e.xample Proceeding from the fact that contradictions have 
existed e\ erywhere and at all times, that thought inay “fly 
away’* from truth, and truth may come into conflict with 
misconceptions, they argue that even under full-fledged 
communism the struggle of dialectical materialism against 
idealism is natural and inevitable. In fact, however, although 
people may draw wrong conclusions, may deviate from the 
truth and make mistakes, including those of an idealist 
nature, under communism as before, the existence of idealist 
views and moreover development of idealist philosophy 
will not be necessary or natural during the higher phase 
of communism for the social foundation of such a struggle 
will no longer exist. In such circumstances, idealist views 
may continue in one form or another for some time as a 
survival from the former social system and the idealist out- 
look of the past; subsequently, however, philosophical 
idealism which belongs to the past will exist merely as an 
object of scientific study. 

6. TKADinONS OF MARX AND ENGELS 
CARRIED FORWARD BY NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
MARXIST PHILOSOPHERS (PLEKHANOV, PAUL LAFARGUE, 
FRANZ MEHRING AND OTHERS) 

Even in the 19th century Marxist philosophical tradition 
was not confined merely to the works of the founders of 
dialectical and historical materialism. This tradition was 
supported and carried forward, as far as some of its points 
were concerned, during the epoch of pre-monopoly capital- 
ism and in the early twentieth century by well-known 
scholars and revolutionaries — the followers of Marx and 
Engels, in particular Paul Lafargue in Farnce, Franz Mehr- 
ing in Germany and Plekhanov in Russia. Along with 
Engels, who engaged in most vigorous political and philo- 
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5 ophical-theoretical activitv right up to his death in 1^03. 
these and other leaders and theoretic. an'> of the Social- 
Democratic labour movement ^'Joseph Dietzgen, August 
Bebel, Karl Schorlemmer, Karl Liebknecht, Rosa Luxemburg 
and. for some time, Karl Kautsk\' m Germany, Antonio 
Labriola in Italy, the Avelings in Britain. Dmitr Blagoev 
in Bulgaria, etc.) disseminated Marxist ideas, philosophical 
as well, and criticised to varying extents anti-Marxist 
ideology finding its way into the working-class movement. 

The Frenchman, Paul Lafargue. Marx’s closest associate 
and follower, was one of the first to support and propagate 
the materialist philosophical tradition of Marx and Engels. 
Between 1880 and the lOOOs, Lafargue defended and ex- 
pounded in his works, that prepared the ground for his 
major philosophical opus Le determinisme economiqiie de 
Karl Marx {Economic Determinism of Karl Marx) (1909), 
Marx’s philosophical materialism demonstrating the class, 
revolutionary trend of Marx’s doctrine, explaining the 
imsound and harmful nature of attempts to “synthesise” 
Marxism with certain varieties of “neo-Platonism” (Jean 
Jaures) or “neo-Kantianism” (Eduard Bernstein), and so 
on. He demonstrated that bourgeois intellectuals would 
revive the idealist traditions of Plato, Kant and other 
philosophers of the past in order by extoling these idealist 
doctrines to “water down” the materialism of Marx and 
Engels. Lafargue subjects to scathing and persuasive criti- 
cism the agnosticism of the bourgeois philosophy of the late 
nineteenth century, inspired by Kant, social agnosticism in 
particular, as well as the vulgar evolutionist conceptions put 
forward by positivists and social-Darwinists in opposition 
to Marx’s revolutionary dialectics. He wrote that many 
people, positivists among them, believed that evolution and 
revolution were two opposite and mutually exclusive forms 
of development; in fact, however, they were mutually 
supplementary. In reply to those who accused Marx of 
“Hegelianism” and sought to deprive Marxism of its revo- 
lutionary dialectical core Lafargue elucidated the contrast 
between Marx’s dialectical method and Hegel’s. 

Lafargue played a major part in the struggle against 
anarchism in defence of Marxist traditions with regard to 
the revolutionary organisation and struggle of the prole- 
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tariat ' lonu as society is divided into antagonistic clas- 
'•C'.. ' he wrote. ‘ that is, so long as there is a class to contain, 
the exi'tence of the state is inevitable, and neither the holy 
water rd free trade nor anarchist exorcisms can destroy it.”'®' 
On another occasion Lafargue, while defending Marx’s 
theorv f)f proletarian dictatorship, wrote that the day the 
proletariat of Europe and America would take control of the 
state, it would have to organise revolutionary government 
and set up a dictatorship to rule society until the bour- 
ireriisie had disappeared as a class. 

Unlike Bernstein, Millerand and other Second Interna- 
tional opportunists, who substituted for the revolutionary 
doctrine of Marx and Engels ideas of bourgeois parliamen- 
tarianism and haphazard reformist “improvement” of capi- 
talism. calling for the adapting of the working-class move- 
ment to the existing order, etc , Lafargue till his dying day 
defended the class, party tradition of Marxism, urging the 
proletariat to adhere to revolutionary ideology and make 
ready to smash capitalist society. 

Marxist philosophical tradition was consistently and 
effectively carried forward and defended for forty years by 
Franz Mehring, a prominent revolutionary theoretician of 
Social Democracy in Germany. Many of Mehring’s Marxist 
w’orks, including his Die Lessing-Legende, Geschichte der 
dcufschcn Sozialdemokratie, Karl Marx. Geschichte seines 
Lebens, deal with the history of philosophy and social 
thought. Mehring tirelessly defended the finest philosophical 
and cultural traditions of the German people from a prole- 
tarian standpoint, and, most important of all, he defended 
the purity and revolutionary significance of Marx’s doctrine. 
With this aim in mind, Mehring criticised the German 
Katheder-Socialists and other ideologists of the liberal bour- 
geoisie (Brentano, Sombart and others), revisionists of the 
Bernstein, K. Vorlander mould and so on, who sought to 
belittle the philosophical significance of Marxism, declaring 
it “not independent” and lacking philosophical “substantia- 
tion” and “calling to the rescue” bourgeois idealist philos- 
ophy, in particular neo-Kantianism. Coming out against 


P. Lafargue, Le determinisme i'conomique de Karl Marx, t. Ill, 
p 14. 
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5^uch philosophical omni\or»>usne>s Mehring dcm mstratcil 
that philosophy, is one of the ideological fornix in which 
people perceived the class stiuggle. and that oni\ consis- 
tently revolutionary Marxism can provide the necessary 
ideological form of class consciousness for the pietletaiiat 
Unlike the ideologists of Social Democracy and the Second 
International who divorced theory from practice, philosophy 
from real life, Mehring stressed that it yy'as vital for the 
working-class movement to adhere to Marx's tradition of 
the unity of theoretical thought and revolutionary action 
that had already proved itself in practice ^>Iehring stressed 
that “Marx’s singular greatness rested in large measure on 
the fact that in him the thinker and the man of action were 
inseparably linked, complementing and sustaining each 
other”/*" 

Whereas some Social-Democratic theoreticians, including 
Karl Kautsky, tended to approximate to some extent Marx’s 
proletarian outlook and the bourgeois outlook of his precur- 
sors, while some Social-Democratic philosophers (in both 
Germany £uid Russia) considered Marx’s philosophy to be a 
simple combination of Hegel’s dialectics and Feuerbach’s 
materialism, Mehring, who carried forward the tradition of 
Marx and Engels, succeeded as a rule in picking out the 
fundamental difference between their philosophy on the 
one hand and the materialism of the past zind the dialectical 
tradition of German idealism on the other. Mehring wrote 
that “Marx had borrowed neither Hegel’s dialectical method 
nor Feuerbach’s abstract materialism uncritically. He upset 
the former by showing that ideas were not embodied in 
things, but that things were mirrored in ideas. He expanded 
the latter point into historical materialism, showing how 
the endless stream of the dialectical process was operating 
in it”.** Simultaneously Mehring vigorously supported — 
especially while criticising the vulgar materialism of Buch- 
ner, Moleschott and Vogt — Hegel’s dialectical tradition, as- 
similated and critically refashioned by Marx and Engels. 

Mehring strove to follow the tradition of creative de- 


**■ F Mehring, “Karl Marx, Geschichte seines Lebens*’, Gesammelte 
Schriften, Bd. 3, Berlin, 1960, S 5. 

' ’ F Mehring, Gesammelte Sc/uiften, Bd 1, Berlin, 1960, S 2S5 
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veiopnicnt of philosophy founded by Marx and Engels, es- 
pecial h in the sphere of historical materialism, stating that 
■ nistorical materialism is not a closed system crowned by 
ultimate truth; it is a scientific method suitable for investi- 
gating' the process of mankind’s development”/-' 

Like Engels, ^lehring studied the relatively independent 
progre'> of literature and art, morals, the history of 
philosophy and social thought, their interdependence and 
retroaction on the economy and class struggle. This means 
that his philosophical and sociological works have nothing 
in common with the concepts of “economic materialism” 
which became widespread towards the end of the nineteenth 
century, even among some Marxists, who, Mehring wrote, 
sought to squeeze the “singularly rich and complex life of 
mankind into a barren formula”*^""' and who approached the 
materialist interpretation of history in a stereotyped way, 
which “led to distortions of the truth as much as any other 
stereotyped view of the philosophy of history”.’-'*^'"' 

Franz Mehnng underlined that “if the economic facts are 
decisive in the last instance, they still may be influenced by 
ideological notions as well; and that if ideology is incapable 
of independent action, that does not by any means imply 
it is incapable of any action at all”.'*'”-'’ 

While carrying forward the traditions of the founders 
of Marxism and spreading their materialist doctrine Franz 
Mehring, like Paul Lafargue, did not, however, pay due 
attention to dialectics as the epistemology and logic of 
Marxism. Often he failed to discriminate properly between 
the dialectical-materialist epistemology of Marx and that 
of earlier materialism (Spinoza, Holbach, Feuerbach) and 
saw the principal advantage of Marxism over this material- 
ism in its materialist interpetation of history. 

An important role in the continuation and promotion of 
the philosophical tradition of Marx and Engels in the 
Russian and international labour movement in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth century was played by 
Georgi Plekhanov. 

F Mehring, Geuimmcltc Schriften, Bd 13,. Berlin 1961, S 316. 

■' Ibid , S 312 
" Ibid . S. 355 , 

^ ‘ " Ibid , S* 2S7. 
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At a time when in many parties of the becund Interna- 
tional Social-Democratic leaders and theoicticians showed 
little concern for philosophy in general, were indifferent — 
or worse — to Marxist philosophy and tolerated idealism and 
revisionism, Plekhanov, especially during the first twenty 
eears of his activities as a Marxist {lbS3-19GJ,. defended 
from the standpoint of consistent dialectical materialism the 
traditions of militant materialism, revolutionary' dialectics 
of social development, theoretical ideological opposition to 
the philosophy of anti-Marxists and revisionists. 

In the lS90s, Plekhanov criticised some Social-Democratic 
theoreticians of the Second International for treating ^vlarxist 
philosophy with contempt and their liberal attitude to alien 
philosophical views then penetrating the working-class 
movement. In 1896, he wrote in a letter to Karl Kautsky. 

. .Marxists are extremely rare birds in Western socialist 
parties. This is really most regrettable.”* In 1898, in another 
letter, he criticised Kautsky and other leaders of the German 
Social Democrats for their indifferent attitude to the defence 
of Marxist philosophy against bourgeois criticism. He wrote: 

. .1 support the ideas of Marx and Engels and ... it would 
be unpardonable if we surrendered at the first attack from 
some University pedants. . . . You say your readers take no 
interest in philosophy. I think they should be made to take 
an interest in it”.** 

Shortly before his death Engels set great store by the 
appearance in Russia of the first Marxist organisation, the 
Emancipation of Labour group, founded by Plekhanov in 
1883. Plekhanov 2md his followers were the first Russian 
Marxists to break with the idealist and subjectivist traditions 
of the Narodniks and adopt the stand of scientific socialism, 
dialectical and historical materialism. In a letter distin- 
guished by considerable foresight Engels wrote to Vera 
Zasulich: “I am proud to know that there is a party among 
the youth of Russia which frankly zmd without equivocation 
accepts the great economic and historical theories of Marx 


* 'The Emancipation of Labour Group, Book 5, Moscow-Leningrad, 
1926, p. 216 (in Russian) 

G Plekhanov, Philosophic Heritage, Selected Works, in five vo- 
lumes, Vol. V, Moscow, 1934-38, p 283 (in Russian) 
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rinfl iias rltci'ivulv broken with all the anarchist and more 
til less Slavophile traditions of its predecessors.... It is 
an advance which will be of great importance for the revolu- 
tionary development of Russia. Xo me the historical theory 
of Marx is the fundamental condition of all reasoned and 
totiHstcnt revolutionary tactics. . . 

Towards the end of the 19th century Plekhanov wrote a 
number of works for both Russian and West European 
readers jn particular Socialism and Political Struggle, On 
Out Differences, Essays on the History of Materialism, The 
Development of the Monist View of History, Materialist 
Interpretation of History, Sixty Years after Hegel, and the 
collection Our Critics Criticised), in which he subjected to 
scientific analysis vast material on the history of philosophy 
and social thought, and demonstrated that Marxism had 
inherited and critically reappraised the most valuable 
achievements of world culture and European philosophical 
and social doctrines. Plekhanov was well aware of the 
qualitative difference peculiar to the philosophy of the new, 
proletarian epoch in the development of the liberation move- 
ment, of the “most recent materialism”, i.e., Marxism, 
from the philosophy that had gone before it. He noted more 
than once that Marx's philosophy was not merely the “in- 
tellectual hallmark” of its epoch but an ideological weapon 
for changing the world. “If philosophy cognises merely what 
is obsolescent and old, its knowledge is one-sided,” he 
wrote, “and it is unable to fulfil its task of cognising 
existence. . . . The most recent type of materialism does not 
go to this extreme. On the strength of what there is and 
what has had its day it can judge of what is taking shape 

Plekhanov sometunes committed errors in his definitions 
of Marxist philosophy and its attitude to earlier doctrines. 
Nevertheless he was the first to refer to the philosophy of 
Marx and Engels as a true revolution in philosophy and 
demonstrate how it differed fundamentally from earlier 
metaphysical materialism and idealist dialectics. 


K. Marx and F, Engels, Selected Correspondence, Moscow, 1965, 
p 3S4 

G. Plekhanov, Selected Philosophic ZVorks, in five volumes, Vol 1, 
Moscow, p. 144 (in Russian). 
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In many of his works Piekhanov discloses the continuity 
ot the finest traditions of philosophical and social thought, 
above all such as the development of humanist ideals, 
historical optimism scientifically substantiating man's faith 
in the coming emancipation of the masses and their free 
and happy future; the transition in philosophical thought 
from contemplation of reality to energetic purposeful activity, 
to a conscious transformation of the world in the interests 
of society and man; the indissoluble link between materialist 
philosophy and science and the gradual ousting of prejudice, 
superstition, religious and other retrograde views from man's 
intellectual life; the growing role of the scientific, material- 
ist outlook in man’s intellectual life, etc. 

Waging an ideological struggle against petty-bourgeois 
utopian concepts put forward by the Narodniks, who claimed 
to be the followers of Herzen, Belinsky and Chernyshevsky 
and the sole custodians of their traditions, Plekhanov in 
his works on Chernyshevsky, Belinsky, Herzen and other 
revolutionary Russian nineteenth-century thinkers demon- 
strated that for all the historical limitations of the social 
views held by Herzen and Chernyshevsky, who pinned their 
hopes on the socialist character of the peasant revolution 
and village commune in Russia, the most valuable theoret- 
ical legacy left by Chernyshevsky in the sphere of philos- 
ophy and aesthetics, ■which was fundamentally of a material- 
ist and dialectical nature, foreshadowed not the ideas of 
the Narodniks but the aspirations of the revolutionary pro- 
letariat, Marxism. The outstanding and most significant 
features of the philosophicad and social-political tradition 
carried forward by the Russian revolutionary nineteenth- 
century thinkers were their unswerving devotion to the 
people and their appeal for revolutionary action, their sup- 
port of the class struggle, their opposition to reaction and 
criticism of liberalism, their deep esteem for science, revo- 
lutionary theory and realistic, truly popular art. Their most 
significant achievements in the sphere of philosophy are 
militant materialism and the understanding of dialectics as 
the “algebra of revolution” (which Plekhanov called the 
“viable element of materialist dialectics”), their progressive, 
realistic principles in aesthetics, their democratic internation- 
alism and support of the proletariat's struggle. These finest 
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traiiitnms t)f the Russian revolutionary nineteenth-century 
thinkers were expounded and promoted by Plekhanov on a 
new. scientific-socialist foundation, from the philosophical 
position of dialectical and historical materialism. 

Plekhanov disproved (if not always consistently) the 
Slavophile and liberal Narodnik notions to the effect that 
the development of culture and social thought in Russia, 
unlike the West, had resembled a “single stream” allegedly 
devoid of any internal contradictions, class struggle or an- 
tagonism of ideologies. He set out to demonstrate in his 
works that Russian philosophy and social thought had been 
dev'eloping in the process of struggle between progressive 
ideas and conservative and reactionary ideology, between 
materialism and idealism, a struggle which reflected the 
acute contradictions existing between the classes of Russian 
society. • 

* A w’orking-class ideologist today,” Plekhanov wrote, 
"has no right to be indifferent to philosophy. . . . Our bour- 
geois theoreticians manage skilfully enough to clothe in 
philosophical garb the anti-proletarian aspect of their views. 
To defeat them, one must also be able to fight them with 
philosophical weapons. . . . The philosophical garb in which 
the anti-proletarian part of present-day bourgeois doctrines 
is clothed is steeped through and through in idealism. 
Philosophical idealism is now a conservative (in the social 
sense) intellectual weapon.”* ** 

Plekhanov regarded the “latest” bourgeois conceptions of 
philosophical idealism as a reaction to the revolutionary 
class struggle, the proletarian movement and Marx’s mate- 
rialism, a reaction that was capable of penetrating the work- 
ing-class mov'ement to which it was alien by nature. 
“. . . Modern West European philosophy in which the bour- 
geoisie is so strongly dominant cannot but be the self- 
expression of the latter,” he wrote. “Unfortunately, even 


* Later, after 1903, when Plekhanov became a Menshevik, in the 
2nd edition of his book on Ghemyshevsky (1911) and in his unfinished 
History of Russian Social "Thought (1914-17), he abandoned these fun- 
damental Marxist propositions, withdrawing some of his critical 
remarks with regard to Russian liberalism 

G Plekhanov. Collected Works, in 24 volumes, Vol IS, Moscow- 
Lcningrad, p 294 (in Russian). 
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people who, generally speaking, side with the working class 
are now slow to appreciate this truth which is extremely 
simple. That is why these people, both here and in Western 
Europe, very often eagerly spread philosophical doctrines 
that are the last word in bourgeois reaction spearheaded 
against the proletariat’s liberation aspirations.”* 

Like Engels, Plekhanov expressed the profound idea that 
“it IS idealism, not dialectics, that modern natural science 
disproves. Since dialectics itself is becoming materialist, as 
we see in the works of Marx and Engels, it thus in all 
respects represents the very method applied by the modem 
sciences of nature and society — natural science and socio- 
logy. But contemporary natural scientists and sociologists 
for the most part apply their method unconsciously and 
therefore have no proper idea either of the method itself 
or of its great significance”.''* Plekhanov believed that a 
working-class revolution would emancipate science and open 
up boimdless vistas for its further progress and the practical 
application of its discoveries. 

Although Plekhanov did not draw general philosophical 
conclusions from the scientific discoveries made at the turn 
of the century and did not attribute due significance to 
dialectics as a theory of cognition and logic, thus failing 
to elaborate thoroughly the dialectical tradition of the philos- 
ophy of Marx and Engels, it would be wrong and unjust 
to accuse him of dogmatism, because it should be remem- 
bered that he, especially during the first twenty years of 
his activities as a Marxist (1883-1903), carried forward the 
tradition of Marx and Engels in his elaboration of some 
aspects of historical materialism, such as the problem of 
the essence of ideologies, their correlation and role in the 
history of society, the question of the role played in history 
by the masses and individuals, questions of social psychology, 
some points of the history and criticism of religions, ques- 
tions of art, aesthetics, and so on. With respect to historical 
materialism Plekhanov concerned himself above all with 


G. Plekhanov, Selected Philosophic Works, in five volumes, Vol 3, 
p 445 (in Russian). 

G. Plekhanov, Philosophic Heritage, in five volumes, Moscow, 
1934-38, Vol. 4, p 207 (in Russian). 
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idcijloffies — vMth their origin and development and their 
intluence on the economic, social and political life of society 
and man Following in Engels’ footsteps, Plekhanov sought 
to investigate these problems, for “to explain from our mat 
{erialist] point of view the development of art, religion, 
philosophy and oth(er) ideologies is to establish fresh and 
persuasive proof of mat[erialism] as it is applicable to 
history-. And that is most important”/'*' In carrying on re- 
search into the vast history of diverse ideologies Plekhanov 
at the same time took issue with different idealist conceptions 
of historv’, on the one hand, and the vulgarisers and propa- 
gators of “economic materialism” on the other. 

In the ISSOs and lS90s, Plekhanov and the Emancipation 
of Labour group led by him went out of their way to start 
working with the labour movement in Russia proclaiming 
that it and scientific socialism should advance hand in hand. 
But the failing of Plekhanov — the pioneer of Marxism in 
Russia — was that he was unable to develop the revolutionary 
Marxist doctrine in connection with the new epoch — the 
epoch of imperialism and proletarian revolution. This also 
accounted in part for Plekhanov’s political fall after 1903. 
After he had committed a series of ideological, political 
and tactical errors, Plekhanov became a Menshevik and then 
a social-chauvinist and opponent of the October Socialist 
Revolution in Russia. 

Nevertheless, Lenin made it clear that Plekhanov had 
rendered immense service in the past and written many 
outstanding works, especially those against the opportimists, 
Machists and Narodniks. Plekhanov’s works written in the 
period 1883-1903, when he was a revolutionary Marxist, 
furthered the traditions of Marx and Engels zind were a 
valuable achievement of Marxist thought. Even in 1906, 
when Plekhanov was already a Menshevik, Lenin wrote 
that it was impermissible to confuse Plekhanov’s tactical 
opportunism with his theoretical works criticising Narodnik 
pKipulism and opportimism, as these works were part of the 
Russian Social -Democrats’ lasting heritage. In his article 
“On the Significance of Militant Materialism”, with refe- 


* G. Plekhanov, Philosophic Heritage, in five volumes, Vol 3, p. 90 
(in Russian) 
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rence to the deep-rooted materialist tradition in Russia. 
Lenin mentions Piekhanov right after Chernyshev sky. Later, 
when summing up the results of Plekhanov's theoretical 
work and his role in carrvnng forward and upholding the 
traditions of Marx and Engels Lenin wrote in 1921: 

. . you cannot hope to become a real^ intelligent Com- 
munist without making a study — and I mean study — of all 
of Plekhanov’s philosophical writings, because nothing 
better has been written on Marxism anvwhere in the 
world.”--; 

Lenin’s approach to Plekhanov's philosophical w'orks 
contains an important lesson still most relev'ant for today, 
namely that in serious analysis of a philosopher’s views 
it is vital first of all to establish their sources and implica- 
tions, the objects they pursue and the interests they ulti- 
mately serve. 

sr- 5;- 

Dialectical and historical materialism which arose as a 
continuation of forward-looking trends in science (includ- 
ing philosophy) and social thought has inherited from them 
a number of progressive traditions. Among these traditions 
preceding the emergence of Marxism the following were 
particularly prominent: the traditions of conscious and 
militant, albeit not yet consistent, materialism which at 
that period did not yet extend to the history' of society; a 
dialectical approach to the cognition of reality which mani- 
fested itself in particular in classical German philosophy 
but was in sharp contradiction to the idealist philosophical 
systems within which it took shape; the humanist and 
democratic traditions of social thought directed at emanci- 
pating the individual from feudal, monarchical, religious 
and national oppression: spontaneously materialist and 
spontaneously dialectical traditions in science and its alli- 
ance with progressive philosophy; anti-clericalism, atheism 
and free-thinking; realism in literature and art associated 
with progressive trends in philosophy; the critical traditions 
of socialist theories which had not yet reached the level of 
scientific socialism but which actively opposed capitalism 


* V. I Lenin, Collected Works, Vol 32, p. 94. 
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and all its institutions; continuity of the development of 
ideas, concepts and the ‘‘conceptual material” of philosophy 
handed down from generation to generation. 

The philosophy' of Marx and Engels did not, however, 
coniine itself to this legacy, and in the fifty years of its 
existence in the nineteenth century it engendered and devel- 
oped fresh philosophical traditions intimately associated 
with the socialist movement of the revolutionary proletariat 
and its ideology. 

The traditions of Marxist philosophy, carried forward by 
the followers of Marx and Engels in the nineteenth century, 
were carried forw'ard to a higher stage in the twentieth century 
b%' Lenin and Leninism, providing the theoretical foundation 
for the activities of millions of Communists and fighters for 
socialism. “We preserve as a great achievement of social 
thinking all the knowledge about society and the class 
struggle, about the laws of historical development, about 
the socialist rev'olution and ways of building socialism which 
Marx, Engels and Lenin had given us,” Leonid Brezhnev 
states. “We preserve them not as an archivist keeps old 
documents, but in a way befitting the heirs of this great 
teaching, boldly employing this priceless capital of knowl- 
edge in practice and constantly developing and multiplying 
the great theoretical wealth that has been handed down to 
us. Without developing Marxism-Leninism there is no 
moving forward for us.’”^ 


• L, Brezhnev, Following Lenin's Course, Moscow, 1970, pp. 69-70 
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LENINIST STAGE IN THE HISTORY 
OF MARXIST PHILOSOPHY. ITS TRADITIONS 
AND PROBLEMS IN THE 20TH CENTURY 


Lenin wrote that in social science one is not to forget 
underlying historical connections, to "examine everv ques- 
tion from the standpoint of how the given phenomenon 
arose in history and what were the principal stages in its 
development, and, from the standpoint of its development, 
to examine what it has become today".*' This statement is 
most relevant to the history of Marxist philosophy including 
its Leninist stage. At the close of the nineteenth and begin- 
ning of the twentieth century the struggle carried on by 
revolutionary Marxism assumed a new character and forms. 
While Marxism continued to oppose bourgeois ideology, at 
the same time it also opposed opportunism and revisionism 
within the socialist working-class movement. "The dialec- 
tics of history were such,” Lenin wrote, “that the theoreti- 
cal victory of Marxism compelled its enemies to disguise 
themselves as Marxists. Liberalism, rotten within, tried to 
revive itself in the form of socialist opportunism .''^ In this 
situation the bourgeois and revisionist “critics” of Marxism 
ostensibly started calling for its “renovation”. What did 
these “renovators” of Marxism accomplish? "Absohitcly 
nothing” wrote Lenin. “Not by a single step have they 
advanced the science which Marx and Engels enjoined us 
to develop.”--*^*' 


"" V. I Lenin, Collected Works, Vol 29, p. 473. 
^ Ibid, Vol 18, p. 584. 

Ibid, Vol 4, p. 211. 
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With prophetic insight Lenin predicted that “the ideolo- 
gical strusrgle waged by revolutionary Marxism against 
revisionism at the end of the nineteenth century is but the 
prelude to the great revolutionary battles of the proletariat 
which is marching forw^ard to the complete victory of its 
cause despite all the waverings and weaknesses of the petty 
bnureeoisie'’ ' 

It was on the threshold of these great revolutionary bat- 
tles. on the eve of the first Russian revolution, when capital- 
ism was entering its imperialist stage at the turn of the 
centurv that Leninism, a new stage in the history of Marx- 
ism. emerged and began to develop, and the Leninist stage 
in the development of the revolutionary theory and practice 
of Marxism was ushered in. 

1. THE LENINIST STAGE IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF MARXISM 

The emergence and dev'elopment of Leninism was con- 
nected with the formation and activities of the Marxist 
party of a new type which Lenin founded in Russia, with 
the adv'ent of Bolshevism, which created the ideolo- 

gical and tactical foundations of a Third International, of 
a really proletarian and Communist International, which 
will take into consideration both the gains of the tranquil 
epoch and the experience of the epoch of revolutions, which 
has begun”. 

The concept of Leninism, of the Leninist stage in the 
development of Marxism, embraces not only the past but 
also the present and future of Marxism, its progress towards 
the final victory of communism and its scientific-theoretical 
thought on a world scale. 

The CPSU Central Committee Theses “On the Centenary 
of the Birth of V. I. Lenin” stress that “Lenin’s work, his 
teaching, exerted a powerful influence on the Russian and 
international liberation movement, imparting to it principled 
revolutionary direction and organisation. . . . 

Lenin was a great scientist in revolution and a revolu- 
tionarv in s cience who opened a new chapter in the devel- 

V I. Lenin. Collected Works, Vol 15, p 39. 

Ibid , Vol 2S, p. 292. 
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opinent of Marxist theoi^" and enriched all the component 
parts of Marxism — philosophy, political economy and 
scientific communism.’''*' 

Leninism as a new stage in the history of Marxist theory 
and practice, the Leninist stage in the development of 
Marxist philosophy, have nev'er been purely scientific, 
academic subiects, but always objects of acute ideolos’ical, 
theoretical and political struggle. 

The struggle waged by the Communist Party of the So- 
viet Union and the world communist movement for a correct, 
scientific understanding of Leninism, against its avowed and 
hidden enemies who distorted the essence of Leninism and of 
its theoretical and social role began as earlv as the twenties 
The Mensheviks, Kautskyites and other Second Internation- 
al opportunists falsely depicted Leninism as a ‘“subjectiv- 
ist”, “Blanquist” political doctrine embraced by the 
Bolsheviks, which allegedly ran counter to the “‘rational” 
essence of Marxism and deviated from the philosophical 
principles of Marx’s doctrine. The Trotskyites and Zino- 
vievites distorted Leninism, falsely describing it as nothing 
but a Russian brand of Marxism adopted in the conditions 
of a backward agrarian country. Bukharin described Lenin- 
ism as no more than a “complete return to Marxism”, 
ignoring the dialectics of Lenin’s teaching and his creative 
method for developing Marxism in the conditions of a new 
epoch. 

Many theoretical works published in the twenties in the 
Soviet Union and abroad treated Lenin merely as a political 
thinker and leader who had revived the revolutionary 
principles of Marxism that had been forgotten and “walled 
up” by the Second International, putting them into practice 
in the conditions of the socialist revolution in Russia; but 
they did not pay sufficient attention to Lenin’s creative de- 
velopment of Marxist theory, including philosophy, with 
reference to the new historic^ epoch and the experience of 
the international communist movement in the twentieth 
century. 

The Communist Party of the Soviet Union and other 
Marxist-Leninist parties made a stand against these er- 
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rnneom ideas on the essence of Leninism. Many prominent 
Soviet Marxists— M. Kalinin, S. Kirov, N. Krupskaya, 
V. Kuibvshev, A. Lunacharsky, D. Manuilsky, V. Nevskv, 
M. Olmmsky, J. Stalin, P. Stuchka, M. Frunze, Y. Yaro- 
slavsky and other CPSU leaders published works elucidating 
various aspects of Leninism and indicating the great 
contribution it had made to revolutionary theory. Works 
bv Marxist philosophers (V. Adoratsky, V. Bystryansky. 
S. Ganovskv, F. Gorokhov, H. Duncker, M. Mitin, P. Yudin, 
F. Konstantinov, M. Kammari, I. Luppol, T. Pavlov, 
A. Troitsky, B. Chagin, A. Shcheglov and others) published 
at the end of the twenties and during the thirties expounded 
the essence of the Leninist stage in the development of 
Marxist philosophy and the significance of its various 
aspects. 

Modern critics of Marxism-Leninism groundlessly assert 
that the term, “Leninism”, was “invented” by Stalin as a 
“cover” for his own views and actions, so that he should 
be able to come forward with his own interpretation of 
Marxism different from Lenin’s.* 

The history of the world communist movement and its 
theoretical studies disproves these and similar fabrications 
In fact, the concept of Leninism derives from the concept 


Distorted conceptions of the history of Leninism sometimes find 
their way into writings published in some socialist countries Muhamed 
Fjlipovic, a Yugoslav philosopher, maintains in his Lenin. A Monograph 
on his Doctrine that the concept of Leninism was introduced in 1924 by 
Stalm, and that it was not since the end of the 19th century but “since 
that time” (1924) that “a certain distinctive period started in the 
history^ of the Soviet revolution and Russiem and world Marxism”. 
Following in Trotsky’s footsteps and joining with the renegade Max 
Lange and reactionary bourgeois Marxologists Joseph Bochenski, Ger- 
hart Niemeyer and Gustav Wetter, Muhamed Filipovic misrepresents 
the development of Leninism in the world communist movement after 
1924 as “Stalinism'* and a “Stalinist interpretation of Marxism”, as 
“extending the significance of Leninism from a Russian plane onto a 
world plane”, reducing Leninism to little more than a matter of strategy 
and tactics. 

Filipovic resurrects and extols Trotsky’s utterly false representation 
of two phases in the history of Leninism, allcgmg that the first of 
these — prior to 1917 — was a phase of “sectarianism and political dis- 
putes in emigre circles”, while during the second, after 1917, Lenin 
allegedly renounced his former views on the revolution in Russia — all 
of which has no factual foundation. 
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of Bolshevism, introduced by Lenin in 1903. The concept 
of Leninism, which became current in literature and Party 
life in the first half of the twenties, was evolved in the 
course of the Party’s collective theoretical research when 
Lenin was still alive, and was set down in the resolutions 
of the 13th Party Conference. The conference resolutions 
supported the initiative of the major proletarian organisa- 
tions which had launched the study of Leninism. The reso- 
lutions of the 13th Party Congress (1924) stated that it was 
necessary to introduce Leninism in the teaching of social 
sciences, to study thoroughly Lenin's contribution to the de- 
velopment of revolutionary theory and practice, to study 
in detail and publish Lenin’s theoretical works. 

Thanks to the joint efforts of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union and the international communist move- 
ment, a profound and correct conception of Leninism as 
the Marxism of the new historical epoch, of the Leninist 
stage in Marxism, as the continuation and creative develop- 
ment of Marxism not only in practice but also with respect 
to every part of its theory, was formulated as early as the 
twenties. The unshakable conviction that Leninism is an 
international doctrine, the theoretical and ideological foun- 
dation of the world communist movement of the current 
epoch, won the day. 

Relevant in this context is the question of Stalin’s defini- 
tion (1924) of Leninism as the Marxism of the epoch of 
imperialism and proletarian revolutions. This definition 
played a major constructive role in combatting Second 
International social-democratism. Trotskyism and other anti- 
Leninist views that rejected or distorted Leninism. It was, 
basically, a correct definition, for it viewed Leninism as a 
continuation of Marxism in the conditions of the new epoch, 
as a doctrine of an international character, applicable not 
to Russia alone but to the international working-class move- 
ment as well, and considered Leninism not only from a 
practical aspect, as a factor in revolutionary action, but also 
from a theoretical aspect, as a continuation and develop- 
ment of all the component parts of the Marxist doctrine. Yet 
this definition was incomplete as it failed to view the object 
(Leninism in the present instance) in its development and 
from every aspect. After all, by that time, the beginning of 
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1‘J24. a socialist social system had been under construction 
for over six years in the USSR and a struggle had been 
going on between the imperialist system and socialism which 
was gaining the upper hand in the USSR. The building of 
socialism in the USSR was inspiring the proletarian, nation- 
al liberation and democratic movements of our epoch. 
Consequently this epoch was no longer— as it had been 
before October 1917 — an epoch of the unlimited domination 
of imperialism, of its omnipotence, for after the victorious 
socialist revolution in Russia imperialism began to crumble. 

Stalin, while providing a definition of Leninism and its 
theoretical essence that has been of great significance to 
the ideological substantiation of the contemporary commu- 
nist movement and of the struggle against the adversaries 
and distorters of Leninism, failed, however, to disclose with 
adequate consistency certain aspects of Leninism. First, in 
his works of the 1920s and 1930s on Leninist method Stalin 
dwelt for the most part on political strategy and tactics but 
without treating either fully or deeply enough the theoreti- 
cal and philosophical essence of dialectical materizilism 
elaborated by Lenin, the universal scientific philosophical 
method of materialist dialectics; he did not bring out its 
complete incompatibility with the dogmatism, vulgar evolu- 
tionism and sophistry of the bourgeois and social-reformist 
theories of the 20th century which Lenin had opposed. 

Second, in discussing Lenin’s philosophical and theoreti- 
cal legacy Stalin commented upon such classical works by 
Lenin as Materialism and Empirio-Criticism, Imperialism, 
the Highest Stage of Capitalism and The State arid Revolu- 
tion but did not consider Lenin’s works as a whole. He did 
not consider, for instance, the works written after the 
October Revolution, in which Lenin elaborated and elevated 
to a still higher stage the scientific philosophical, critical 
revolutionary, dialectical Marxist method. Admittedly, in 
1924 Stalin was not yet aware of the existence of Lenin’s 
Philosophical Notebooks, yet, in his later works, including 
his brochure ^ On Dialectical and Historical Materialism, 
when ^ describing the philosophical theory and method of 
Leninism, he failed to attach due significance to the fresh 
contribution to materialist dialectics that Lenin made in the 
Philosophical Notebooks. 
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Third, in his theoretical ^^urks Staiin coniine. i him'cii 
mainly to the theoretical and political experience ol the 
Bolshevik Party, that was of particular importance since 
the party created by Lenin was a model to other Marxist 
parties of a new type. However, Stalin did not point out 
the full impact of the influence exerted by Lenin's party on 
other Communist parties, nor did he unfold the significance 
of the struggle waged by other Communist parties for 
Leninism and its creative development. This fact was sub- 
sequently seized upon by the enemies and "critics" of 
Leninism who, making much of Stalin's insufficient atten- 
tion to the theoretical and ideological experience of other 
Communist Parties manifested in his works, were misguided 
enough to interpret Leninism as a purely Russian or 
“limited” Soviet phenomenon, cast doubt on the interna- 
tional character of Leninism and contrast it with modern, 
so-called Western, Marxism. 

After World War II, with the emergence of a world 
socialist system and collapse of the imperialist colonial 
system, it became clear that the essentially correct definition 
of Leninism put forward by Stalin in 1924 was incomplete 
and failed to cover all aspects of the problem. The need w'as 
felt for a more comprehensive, all-round definition of 
Leninism which would take into account the changes that 
had taken place in the world. Party theoreticians in the 
course of their collective research formulated a more com- 
prehensive and precise definition of Leninism. 

A more precise and up-to-date definition of Leninism and 
its historic role was provided in the CPSU Central Com- 
mittee resolution on the Lenin Centenary, the address of 
the International Meeting of Communist and Workers’ 
Parties on the Lenin Centenary and the Theses of the CPSU 
Central Committee on the Lenin Centenary issued on the 
same occasion. The Central Committee Theses state: 
“Leninism is the Marxism of the epoch of imperialism and 
proletarian revolutions, the epoch of the collapse of colo- 
nialism and the victory of national-liberation movements, 
the epoch of mankind’s transition from capitalism to social- 
ism and the building of communist society.”'’’ The Theses 
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point out that Leninism is a great international doctrine, a 
methodology of revolutionary thought and action for all 
genuine revolutionaries. These definitions reveal the char- 
acteristic features of Lenin’s doctrine which have been 
developing throughout the history of Marxism ever since 
the end of the nineteenth century and up until the present. 

Contemporary Marxist writers often maintain that, chro- 
nologically speaking, Leninism is the Marxism of two histor- 
ical epochs: it is, first, the Marxism of the epoch of im- 
perialism (which began to collapse not at the end of the 
nineteenth century but only after October 1917) and prole- 
tarian revolutions and, second, it is also the Marxism of the 
new historical epoch which started with the victorious 
October Revolution, when imperialism and its colonial sys- 
tem began to collapse as a result of victorious socialist and 
national liberation revolutions and when the struggle broke 
out between two social systems — the decaying capitalist 
system and the growing socialist system. It is supposed that 
this definition of Leninism may be extended in the future, 
and when the capitalist world system has been abolished 
and the whole world has embarked on a road of socialist 
development, the doctrine and method of Leninism will 
furnish a theoretical and ideological foundation for the 
communist world outlook embraced by the whole of 
mankind. 

Another problem discussed in Marxist literature at pre- 
sent is whether all that has been said in the sphere of 
philosophy, theory and social thought by everyone who 
belonged or belongs to the communist movement in the 20th 
century is relevant to Leninism. It is quite obvious, for 
example, that it is impossible to ascribe to Le ninism, or in- 
clude in it offshoots of the personality cult, still less Right- 
opporhmist. Left-sectarian and other revisionist views quite 
alien to Leninism held by some Communist Party members 
who claim that they share the standpoint of Marxism- 
Leninism but who abandon its principles, although formally 
many of them recognise Leninism and embarked on their 
political activities during the period when Leninism was 
developing apace. Neither can trends of theoretical and 
social thought in the working-class and national liberation 
movements, in the Communist and Workers’ parties, which 
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are either immature and limited interpietations of Marxism 
or unintentional — and sometimes deliberate — distortions of 
Marxism, be linked with Leninism. 

Nevertheless, the existence of such views, alien to Lenin- 
ism, and sometimes even anti-Leninist, within the labour 
and national liberation movements does not mean that the 
history of revolutionary Marxism in the 20th century should 
not be considered a Leninist stage in the history of Marx- 
ism. When we say “the Leninist stage in the development 
of Marxism”, including philosophy, we mean the period 
of the history of Marxism that began at the turn of the 
century when, in the new historical epoch of imperialism 
and proletarian revolutions, and later in the new historical 
epoch after the October Revolution, the theory and practice 
of Marxism developed further on the basis of its revolution- 
ary principles, in the struggle against the opportunist trends 
from the Right and “Left” within the working-class move- 
ment. In this period Marxism-Leninism has been the ideo- 
logical banner of the international communist movement. 
The Leninist period in the development of Marxism, which 
started at the end of the nineteenth century and already 
comprises seven decades of the twentieth is a period when 
Leninism has become the main trend in the development of 
Marxism, the trend which the revolutionary labour move- 
ment in Russia began to follow early in the twentieth cen- 
tury and which the international communist movement has 
also been following ever since the October Revolution of 
1917. 

Unlike other currents of thought in the working-class 
movement of the twentieth century which are labelled 
Marxist (e.g., Social-Democratic, Trotskyite, anarcho-syndi- 
calist, Maoist and other “national -communist” movements), 
Leninism is characterised by its uncompromising attitude 
towards bourgeois ideology and opportunism both on the 
Right and “Left”. The Leninists uphold the purity and 
creative development of Marxist theory, organically com- 
bine their theoretical work with revolutionary practice, 
consistently pursue and develop the principles of proletarian 
internationalism, implement the principle of commitment 
in ideology and proceed from the philosophical principles 
of dialectical and historical materialism. 
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A general description of Lenin's vast and diverse contii- 
bution to the development of Marxist philosophy is given 
m the Theses of the CPSU Central Committee issued on 
the occasion of the recent Lenin centenary. It runs: “Lenin's 
further elaboration of materialistic dialectics, his study of 
the dialectical materialist theory of knowledge and his idea 
of the union of natural science with philosophy are of ever- 
lasting importance. Lenin was the first thinker of our 
century who saw in the achievements of natural science of 
his tinie the beginning of a tremendous scientific revolution, 
who wcis able to disclose and generalise philosophically the 
revolutionary meaning of the fimdamental discoveries made 
by the great explorers of nature. He gave a brilliant philo- 
sophical interpretation of new scientific data in the period 
of the drastic ‘breaking of principles’ in the leading fields 
of natural science. His idea of the inexhaustibility of mat- 
ter has become the general principle of natural science. 

“Lenin comprehensively studied the dialectics of social 
development, the interaction of economics and politics, the 
interconnection of social being and social consciousness, and 
many other questions. The elaboration of the problems of 
social development by Lenin was closely connected with the 
requirements of revolutionary practice and ideological 
struggle Lenin’s criticism of subjectivism in philosophy and 
sociology dealt a crucial blow at the ideological sources of 
political volimtarism and adventurism. His criticism of the 
concepts of fatalism and spontaneity as the theoretical basis 
of the tactics of Right-wing opportunism were of funda- 
mental importance.”* 

It would be wrong to think that only Lenin’s own works 
constitute Leninism, while the works of his comrades and 
followers, are not part of it. Similarly, it would be wrong 
to believe that the Leninist stage in the development of 
Marxism ended with Lenin’s death in 1924, and all sub- 
sequent theoretical work of the CPSU, other Marxist- 
Leninist parties, the Comintern and contemporary Marxists 
belongs to a “post-Leninist stage” of Marxism. 

Lenin’s thought was never the result of the work of a 
solitary genius of the revolution or that of a handful of 
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academics or revolutionaries. As the Marxist party grew, 
farst of all a nucleus of professional revolutionaries, both 
theoreticians and politicians, took shape and then, after the 
victorious proletarian revolution, the number of theoreti- 
cians in the Party and socialist government grew apace. 

Whereas prior to the October Revolution Klarxist- 
Leninist theory had advanced mainly thanks to the efforts 
of the Bolshevik Party, founded and led by Lenin, in the 
new, post-October period Marxist-Leninist theory was 
developed not only by the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union but also by other Communist and \vorkers’ parties 
founded on the revolutionary principles of Leninism to 
which they remained unswervingly loyal. 

At no point in time has it been historically necessary to 
pass over from the Leninist stage of development of Marx- 
ism to any “post-Leninist stage”, for the principles of 
Leninism, its fiieory and method, have been demonstrating 
their force and vitality throughout the current epoch, pro- 
viding the necessary base for the development of the theo- 
retical and political work of Marxist-Leninist parties and 
for the development of the political, strategic and tactical 
principles of the parties loyal to Leninism. Continuity is 
inherent in all stages of the historical development of Lenin- 
ism, both during Lenin’s lifetime and since his death. 
Admittedly, some Communist parties deviated from certain 
precepts of Marxist doctrine and Leninist norms of Party 
life, as for example during the period of the personality 
cult; some Commimist parties called in question the theo- 
retical, ideological or political principles of Leninism 
adopted by the international communist movement and 
deviated from certain principles and traditions of Lenin- 
ism. However, such deviations and departures from Lenin- 
ist principles, theoretical tenets and norms of Party life are 
by no means of a general, universal character. 

While carrying forward the principles and ideas of 
Marxism, Leninism never stands still content with results 
already achieved but advances irresistibly. Its stages largely 
correspond to major periods in the history of the Russian 
and international communist movements — the periods of the 
preparation, implementation and development of the social- 
ist revolution. 
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The iirst hiatorical stage in the development of Leninism 
coincides approximately with the quarter of a century pre- 
ceding the October Revolution (1894-1917). At this stage 
Marxist doctrine was applied to the analysis of the develop- 
ment of capitalism in Russia which, at the turn of the 
century, had become the centre of the revolutionary move- 
ment in Europe; and problems connected with the imple- 
mentation of the bourgeois-democratic revolution and its 
further evolution into socialist revolution were elaborated 
theoretically. Marxist analysis of the imperialist epoch and 
the elaboration and substantiation of a new theory of 
socialist revolution and of the Marxist party of a new type 
whose policy, strategy- and tactics differed fundamentally 
from those of the Social-Democratic parties of the Second 
International, also relate to that period. 

The fact that before the first Russian revolution of 1905- 
19U7 Lenin had concentrated mainly on providing a theoret- 
ical substantiation for the revolution in Russia in no way 
detracted from the international significance of his creative 
Marxist thought. Lenin was quite right when, early in the 
twentieth centuiy, at the very dawn of the labour move- 
ment, he wnote: “History^ has now confronted us with an 
immediate task which is the most revolutionary of all the 
immediate tasks confronting the proletariat of any country. 
The fulfilment of this task, the destruction of the most 
powerful bulwark, not only of European, but ... of Asiatic 
reaction, would make the Russian proletariat the vanguard 
of the international revolutionary proletariat.”* 

Lenin’s prediction was borne out in October 1917, The 
theoretical preparation for the victorious proletarian revo- 
lution in Russia which made the Russian working class the 
vanguard of the international proletariat had been provided 
in Lenin’s immortal works and ideas, and, above all, in his 
new theory of socialist revolution. 

The second stage in the history of Leninism, in the pro- 
gress of its theoretical achievement covered a period of 
twenty years immediately after the victorious Great October 
Socialist Revolution, in which the transition from capitalism 
to socialism took place in the USSR and in which Com- 
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iiiuniSt. parties emerged and ucvelupcd in nian> I 'diitrie 
liunng the general crisis of capiLal srii oei'.seen *nc First aiici 
Second World wars. The mam Imes along winch Marxist 
thought developed in that period were: scicntihc substantia- 
tion of the character, content and objective lav,s of the new 
historical epoch, of the methods and objective laws of 
socialist construction in the Soviet Union and of the devel- 
opment of the world revolutionary process; exposure of the 
ideology and policies of imperialist reaction, and fascism in 
particular; and the struggle against social-reformist, Trots- 
k\ite. Right-wing opportunist and other anti-Leninist con- 
cepts, for the triumph of Leninism in the ideology and 
policies of the labour movement and the revolutionary 
movement as a whole. 

The creative development of Marxist theory found 
expression in Lenin’s works written in 1917-23, in the works 
of Lenin’s associates, the leaders of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, and in CPSU and Comintern policy 
and other major documents. 

A notable contribution to the struggle for Leninism in 
the international communist movement at that time was 
made by WMliam Gallacher and Hany Pollitt (Britain), 
Georgi Dimitrov and Vasil Kolarov (Bulgaria), Bela Kun 
(Hungary), Ho Chi Minh (Vietnam), Ernst Thalmann, 
Klara Zetkin and Wilhelm Pieck (Germany), Jose Dias 
(Spain), Antonio Gramsci and Palmiro Togliatti (Italy), Li 
Ta-chao and Chu Chiu-po (China), Yu. Marchlewski and 
Yu. Lenski (Poland), William Foster (USA), Otto Kuusinen 
(Finland), Marcel Cachin and Maurice Thorez (France), 
Element Gottwald (Czechoslovakia), Sen Katayama (Japan) 
and other Communist leaders and writers 

Prominent leaders of the world communist movement 
pointed out time and again the effective international role 
played by Marxism-Leninism and the ever-growing sig- 
nificance of Marxist-Leninist philosophy as the basis of the 
scientific world outlook shared by progressive forces every- 
where. Palmiro Togliatti wrote that the Communists’ 
.dcology, “Marxism, has emerged as a result of the devel- 
opment of scientific thought over a number of centuries, 
development to which the best minds of the human race 
have contributed. ... It is the most realistic of all philosoph- 
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leal doctrines that have ever existed, containing a detailed 
exposure of cscry kind of obscurantism, of vain idealist 
fancy and departure from reality. Marxism rejects all 
dogmatism and is capable of grasping any new develop- 
ment expressive of the irresistible tendency for progress. . . 
It is the sole doctrine which helps men to achieve self- 
knowledge and become masters of their destiny and the 
world, because it defines men’s activities with the utmost 
claritv. directing their steps towards objectives such as 
were perfectly feasible and realistic at each given moment 
of history”. The foimder of the Italian Communist Party, An- 
tonio Gramsci, wrote that “Lenin has indeed furthered the 
advance of philosophy as far as he had furthered the 
advance of political doctrine and practice”.*’ 

Prominent Communist Party leaders abroad have often 
pointed out the relevance and vital significance of Leninism, 
of its philosophy, for the communist movement today. Gus 
Hall, General Secretary of the US Communist Party writes: 
"This science, this body of thought is now correctly referred 
to as Marxism-Leninism, because through analysis and 
selection it has absorbed the central human experience since 
the passing of Karl Marx. As a science, it has further grown 
and developed. As a body of thought, it has rejected the 
‘weeds’, has pruned the false ‘offshoots’, and has chopped 
off the branches that attached themselves to it. Because of 
this Marxism-Leninism has become mankind’s most 
meaningful extension in the field of thought. It is mankind’s 
most effective tool with which to probe, and so to change 
that which it probes.”*'*^ 

The new, ihird period of the Leninist stage in the devel- 
opment of Marxism stretches from the mid-thirties to the 
end of the fifties and is characterised by a struggle for the 
complete and final triumph of socialism in the Soviet Union, 
by the victory won by the Soviet people and other free- 
dom-loving peoples over fascism in World War II, by the 
breaking away of a number of European and Asian countries 


Antonio Gramsci, 11 materialismo storico e la filosofia di Bene- 
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from the imperialist system and the emergence and devel- 
opment of the world community of socialist nations. Er- 
roneous attempts are often made to present that period in 
the history of the communist movement up until the carlv 
fifties as “Stalinism", the “cult of Stalin and his ideology' . 
and so forth. This constitutes a departure from the scientific 
Marxist approach to social and ideological or theoretical 
processes which, contrary to historical fact, are regarded as 
contingent solely upon the will, views and actions of some 
particular political leader (Stalin in the present instance); 
or they are regarded from a one-sided, negative point of 
view as an ofFshoot of “social deformations", etc., that have 
allegedly sprung up in the communist movement and social- 
ist society. As the Soviet press has repeatedly pointed out, 
the Stalin cult, condemned on the initiative of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union and finally uprooted following 
the decisions of the 20th CPSU Congress (1956), amounted 
to a departure from the democratic Leninist norms of Party 
life and certain traditions of Leninism and the Leninist 
method. In some cases, this cult held back the creative devel- 
opment of Marxist-Leninist theoretical thought and did 
serious harm to the cause of socialism, undermining the in- 
ternational prestige of communism. But, as justly pointed 
out in the CC CPSU decision “On Overcoming the Per- 
sonality Cult and Its Consequences”, adopted in June, 1956, 
the personality cult could not alter the nature of the socialist 
social and political system, the ideology of Soviet society 
and the international commimist movement. “The belief 
that any individual, even of Stalin’s magnitude, can change 
our social and political system,” the Decision states, “is 
deeply contrary to the facts, to Marxism, to the truth, and 
represents a relapse into idealism. That view would ascribe 
to individuals such extraordinary and superhuman powers 
as ability to change the structure of a society, and moreover 
of a society in which the millions of working people are 
the decisive force.”’®' 

Notwithstanding the limitations the personality cult im- 
posed on the development of Marxist theory and certain in- 
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ron.iiruous practices it engendered, Marxist thought in the 
CPSU and world communist movement proceeded along 
the path of Leninism, developing on the basis of its revo- 
lutionary principles. Marxist-Leninist theory was substan- 
tiated and enriched by the experience of the construction 
and development of socialist society in the Soviet Union 
and later on by the experience of other countries embark- 
ing on the socialist path, as well as by the revolutionar\’ 
practice of Communist and Workers’ parties and the historical 
experience of their struggle against imperialist reaction and 
fascism. 

In that period, Soviet and other Marxists, who proceeded 
from the principles of Leninism, subjected to theoretical 
analysis the nature and results of World War II, the new 
stage of the general crisis of capitalism which set in after 
the war, the changes to be observed in the world revolution- 
ary process, the disintegration of the imperialist colonial 
system and the formation and development of the world 
socialist system. Marxists in the Soviet Union and other 
countries published a number of works exposing fascism, 
racialism and reactionary' nationalism, militarism and other 
developments in imperialist ideology and policies. A number 
of Marxist works appeared which started to study and syn- 
thesise the latest achievements of science and technology at 
that time. 

Thus, at this stage of its history as well, Leninism 
advanced, developing its principles, absorbing fresh experi- 
ence and winning millions of new supporters, and we have 
no scientific and theoretical — not to mention socio-histori- 
cal — reasons for believing that Leninism was supplanted at 
that time by “Stalinism”, that it stopped moving forward, 
became “twisted”, began to “stagnate”, and so forth, as 
bourgeois and revisionist Marxologists, and some misguided 
Marxists too, would have us believe. 

The new stage in the history of the CPSU and world com- 
munist movement started in the late fifties when the con- 
struction of socialism was completed and the construction of 
a communist sodety was launched in the Soviet Union and 
when the world communist movement began to develop in 
a situation of the next (third) stage of the general crisis 
of capitalism. In this period a notable contribution to the 
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I'.evelopiTient of Marxist-Lentnist thenrv ’.\a« niatle m the 
decisions and other documents adopted bv CPSU conaresse*! 
and some Central Committee plenum? in the documents of 
the 1957. 1960 and 1969 International Communist Party 
Meetings, and m works by Soviet and other Marxist writers 
The development of Leninism in the current period pro- 
ceeds mainly by way of analvsis of our epoch from the 
Marxist-Leninist standpoint of its contradictions and their 
solution: analysis of the world re\ olutionary process and its 
diverse trends. Leninism also studies the ob^^jective laws and 
paths of the development of the world socialist svstem and 
the roads and objective laws of the development of the 
communist formation and its transition from its lower to 
its higher phase. Marxist studies of social forecasting and 
planning, of the experience accumulated in countries which 
have broken off with past traditions and are following the 
socialist path or embarking on the non-capitalist road, are 
playing a steadily increasing role Marxist-Leninist theory’, 
which is developing along these and some other important 
lines in a struggle against bourgeois ideology and Right- 
wing and “Left” revisionism, is being enriched at the current 
stage of its history by hundreds of works bv Soviet and 
foreign Marxists loyal to the principles of Leninism in their 
investigations of modem problems 

Thus, the history of Leninism at different stages of its 
development shows that the unity of scientific theory and 
revolutionary practice has always been, and continues to be, 
a constant feature of the Marxist-Leninist doctrine. The 
contribution made by Lenin and the Leninists to the Marxist 
concept of the unity of theory and practice consists, above 
all, in advanced revolutionary theory, which, unlike Second 
International dogmas, is regarded as a guide to action and 
is based on a creative approach to new phenomena appear- 
ing in social life and science, as well as on scientific fore- 
knowledge of what course . history will take. Opportunist 
precipitancy, narrow empiricism and pragmatism which lead 
to underestimation of the role of theory, declaring it to be a 
mere appendage of practice, are utterly alien to Leninism. 
Neither has Leninism anything to do with scholastic sever- 
ance of theory from practice and philosophy from social 
life and science, or with pedantry and dogmatism Leninism, 
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h:ch '.tans nut from the socio-historical practice of the 
rc\n}utifmary proletariat rising up to implement a socialist 
revolution and build a new society in ways hitherto un- 
known, provides the theoretical substantiation for the pro- 
ijramme. strategv, tactics and policy of Marxist parties of 
a new type, of which the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, founded bv Lenin, was the first, 

Leninism has covered a long road that was difficult and 
complex, rich in struggle and creative achievement. The 
creative development of Alarxism-Leninism is no smooth 
process. At every new historical stage of the revolutionary 
labour movement, it has to surmount diverse opportunist 
tendencies. The international character and creative devel- 
opment of Marxist-Leninist theory, including philosophical 
theorv’, have often been attacked before and continue to be 
attacked now both by Right-wing revisionist “neo-Marxists” 
'or “Young Marxists”, as the father of “neo-Marxism”, 
J. Bochenski. prefers to call them) and by “Left”-wing 
revisionists, pettv-bourgeois sectarian and adventurist ele- 
ments. Lenin laid bare the causes of petty-bourgeois wa- 
verings in Communist and W orkers’ parties in his Differences 
in the European Labour Movement, “Left-Wing” Com- 
munism — an Infantile Disorder and many other works. He 
stressed that “the enlistment of larger and larger numbers 
of new ‘recruits’, the attraction of new sections of the 
working people must inevitably be accompanied by waver- 
ings in the sphere of theoiy’^ and tactics by repetitions of old 
mistakes, by a temporary reversion to antiquated views and 
antiquated methods, and so forth” 

Leninism was opposed by the Mensheviks and other 
Second International opportunists who falsely accused Lenin 
of subfectivism and Machism, alleging that he was indiffer- 
ent to philosophy, that his views were philosophically un- 
founded, and so forth. Lenin was also opposed by “Left”- 
wing revisionists, such as the “empirio-monists”, the God- 
builders and other apostates from Marxism among Russian 
Social Democrats, who vociferously accused him of dogma- 
tism, fatalism, reversion to metaphysical materialism, and 
so on. 


* V I Lemn. Collected Works, Vol. 16, p. S48, 
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The social-reformists of the Second International. Trots- 
k>'ites, the followers of Bukharin and Zinovyev, bourgeois 
nationalist elements, who confined Leninism strictly to back- 
ward agrarian Russia, sought to put forward their own 
"‘models” of social development in the place of Leninism, 
and sundry’’ eclectic concepts in the place of dialectical 
materialism. Many of these opponents, “critics” and ‘‘in- 
novators” of Marxism-Leninism, have long since been repu- 
diated by history. Their anti-Marxist concepts have been 
exposed and surmounted in the course of the consistent 
ideological and political struggle to uphold Leninism in the 
world communist movement, and most of them are no longer 
even remembered. 

Leninism has stood the test of the time, rebuffed all attacks 
on revolutionary Marxist teaching Over some eighty years 
that it has been in existence, Leninism has demonstrated 
its staying power, vitality and creative capacit\* in every 
sphere of revolutionary practice and theory'. After the 
October Revolution of 1917 Leninism became the interna- 
tional banner of theory and revolutionary’ action for Com- 
munists the world over providing the scientific methodology 
for the policy, strategy and tactics of Communist parties in 
numerous countries, and it has developed into the most 
potent ideological and political forces of the present day, 

2. CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES OF THE LENINIST STAGE 
IN THE HISTORY OF MARXIST PHILOSOPHY. 

LENIN’S CONTRIBUTION TO DIALECTICAL 
AND HISTORICAL MATERIALISM 

The Leninist stage in the history of Marxist philosophy 
is a major and integral part of the creative development of 
Marxism between the end of the nineteenth century and 
the present. 

Tire essence of the Leninist stage in the history of Marx- 
ist philosophy consists in the all-round development of the 
principles, ideas and concepts of dialectical and historical 
materialism under the conditions of imperialism and prole- 
tarian revolutions and during the new historical epoch of 
the revolutionary transition from capitalism to communism. 
The Leninist stage of Marxist philosophy is a new, higher 
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-tatre in the development of dialectical and historical mate- 
riaP'^m linked up with rapidly rising creative activity, both 
intellectual and practical, of the working class and the 
masses enejaged in the communist transformation of society, 
with fresh achievements in natural science, technology and 
the social sciences, and with new range and forms of the 
"itrucirle against contemporary bourgeois philosophical revi- 
sionism from Right and “Left”. 

Leninism enriches, develops and applies Marx’s dialec- 
tics to new *;ocio-historical conditions, thereby implementing 
the revolutionarv’-theoretical mission of Marxism about 
which Lenin wrote: “The whole theory of Marx is the ap- 
plication of the theory of development — in its most consistent 
complete, considered and pithy form — to modem capitalism. 
Naturally. Marx was faced with the problem of applying 
this theory both to the forthcoming collapse of capitalism 
and to the future development of future communism. . . , 
Marx treated the question of communism in the same way 
as a naturalist would treat the question of the development 
of, say. a new biological variety, once he knew that it had 
originated in such and such a way and was changing in 
such and such a definite direction.”* 

Lenin often pointed out that Marxists should never for 
a moment lose sight of the dialectically contradictory and 
versatile nature of historical development and proceed 
merely from ready-made accepted formulas and positions. 
By losing sight of this, Lenin reminded his fellow Marxists, 
“we turn Ivlarxism into something one-sided, distorted and 
lifeless: we deprive it of its life blood; we undermine its 
basic theoretical foundations — dialectics, the doctrine of 
historical development, all-embracing and full of contradic- 
tions: we undermine its connection with the definite prac- 
tical tasks of the epoch, which may change with every new 
turn of history”.’’* 

When the revolutionary labour movement had just come 
into being in Russia, at the turn of the century, Lenin 
provided models of dialectical analysis of concrete situations. 
He would not, even at that time, content himself with 


* V. I Lenin, CulhcUd li’vrks, Vol. 25, pp. 457-58. 
Ibid . Vol 17 p 30 
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general statements on the “general charactei nf the revr»- 
iution” for all countries in which capitalism was develop- 
ing, as did some Western and Russian Marxists such a> 
Kautsky and Plekhanov. Lenin saw that what was in store 
for Russia was not an ordinary bourgeois revolution but a 
bourgeois-democratic revolution which, unlike the bourgeois 
revolutions in the West, would be headed by the proletariat. 
Lenin wrote in A Draft Programme of Our Party. . in 
Russia we see the same basic processes of the development 
of capitalism, the same basic tasks for the socialists and 
working class; but they must not, under any circumstances, 
lead to our forgetting the specific features of Russia which 
must find full expression in the specific features of our pro- 
gramme.”"^ 

This approach was clear in Lenin’s appraisal of the first 
Russian revolution which he, unlike dogmatic Mensheviks, 
viewed as bourgeois in character and proletarian in the 
methods of its implementation. In his speech on the revolu- 
tion of 1905, Lenin stated: “The peculiarity of the Russian 
revolution is that it was a bourgeois-democratic revolution 
in its social content, but a proletarian revolution in its meth- 
ods of struggle.”** Lenin also used this line of approach 
during the initial years of Soviet government when the 
specific features of the socialist development of our countrv’ 
had to be defined in the conditions of capitalist encirclement, 
when the transition to the New Economic Policy was being 
made, and so on. In his article “On Our Revolution” written 
in 1923, and in some other works, Lenin discloses the con- 
crete-historical character of the radical difference between 
a socialist and a bourgeois revolution, pointing to the specific 
issues involved in carrying out a socialist revolution and 
building a socialist society in a relatively backward, econom- 
ically poorly developed country like tsarist Russia. 

“You say,” Lenin told the Mensheviks, “that civilisation 
is necessary for the building of socialism. Very good. But 
why could we not first create such prerequisites of civilisa- 
tion in our country eis the expulsion of the landowners and 
the Russian capitalists, and then start moving towards 
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sucialism? Where, in what books, have you read that such 
variations of the customary historical sequence of events 
are impermissible or impossible?’”^ 

Lenin showed that, unlike bourgeois revolution, socialist 
revolution takes place in the absence of any clearly estab- 
lished new forms of social relations, since socialist relations 
cannot take shape under capitalism which merely produces 
their economic prerequisites. Socialist relations in society can 
emerge only under proletarian dictatorship, so that, political 
change comes before, not after — as in bourgeois revolution- 
economic change. 

These and many other examples of Lenin’s dialectical 
analysis of society’s development in the twentieth century, 
brilliant illustrations of how he applied and developed the 
materialist-dialectical method, carry forward the dialectical 
tradition of Marx and Engels, providing inspiration for all 
Marxist parties and new generations of Communists. 

Lenin demonstrated that on the basis of dialectical mate- 
rialism and its extremely close links with advanced twen- 
tieth-century natural science a scientific world picture could 
be produced, “a picture of how matter moves and of how 
‘matter thinks' 

The analysis of the recent revolution in natural science 
found in Materialism and Empirio-Criticism and other 
works by Lenin is of lasting significance. 

Lenin’s all-embracing and profoimd description of recent 
scientific discoveries made in the twentieth century includes 
their philosophical interpretation from the standpoint of 
creative Marxism. Lenin demonstrated that all these new 
scientific discoveries did not refute but rather vindicated 
dialectical materialism giving it a new look. For the scien- 
tists Lenin charted the way out of the crisis of the philosoph- 
ical principles of natural science that set in early in the 
20th century. Lenin’s statement, “The electron is as inex- 
haustible as the atom,” made in his Materialism and Empirio- 
Criticism, has become classic.’*^*’®' 

The exceptional role played by Lenin and Leninism in 
providing s olutions to the pitilosophical problems of natural 

*■ V. I. Lenin, Collected XVorks, Vol. 3S, p 480 
Ibid., Vol. 14. p. 353. 

■ " Ibid . p 262 
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science is brought out in works by S I. Vavilov. M V. Kel- 
dysh, B- M. Kedrov, M. E. Omelyanovsky. P. N Fedose\e\ 
and other scientists. 

Lenin's great service to philosophy was that he elaborated 
Marxist dialectics in further detail, enriched its laws and 
categories with new content, and dialectically synthesised 
the practical aspects of social development and the findings 
of twentieth century science. It was Lenin who demonstrated 
the unity of Marxist dialectics, logic and theory of knowl- 
edge and worked out the problem of the very essence of 
dialectics — the law of unity and conflict of opposites. It w’as 
Lenin who substantiated the tenet of dialectical materialism 
concerning the unity of absolute and relative truth and the 
dialectics of the process of cognition, in particular the role 
played by practice, and disclosed the interdependence and 
intermutation of the laws and categories of materialist 
dialectics. 

Lenin’s thesis to the effect that in the world there exists 
the “interdependence and the closest and indissoluble con- 
nection between all aspects of any phenomenon (history 
constantly revealing ever new aspects), a connection that 
provides a uniform, 2uid universal process of motion. . .”'V 
<ind other vital elements of the dialectical-materialist 
method worked out by Lenin and his followers provide a 
priceless methodological introduction to the sciences con- 
cerned with nature, society and thought. 

Lenin saw that, although at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century the principle of development was accepted by 
“all”, i.e., that it was recognised both in social thought and 
in science, an extremely limited and narrow view of devel- 
opment was often taken, it being regarded mainly as a 
decrease or increase in that which exists, refusing to acknowl- 
edge leaps, upheavals and other fundamental changes, while 
the source of development — the conflict of internal contra- 
dictions — was overlooked. In contrast to the narrow- evolu- 
tionist and, in the long run, metaphysical concept of devel- 
opment which also became current in natural science, Lenin 
worked out a dialectical-materialist concept of development, 
the essence and core of which is the law of unity and conflict 


» Ibid., Vol. 21, p. 54 
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ut oppu'sites. Lenin s concept of development, which attaches 
decisive significance to the unity and conflict of opposites, to 
the resolution of internal contradictions through revolution- 
ary "interruptions of gradualness”, through leaps, was 
firmly opposed to the metaphysical concept put forward by 
the social-opportunists in the Second International who, in 
defiance of the facts, maintained that in the twentieth 
century social contradictions “slackened off”, revolutionary 
■ cataclysms” became unnecessary, and the period of revo- 
lutions supposedly gave way to one of “gradual develop- 
ment” of capitalism into socialism. 

In his works written after the October Revolution in 
which Lenin developed the dialectical-materialist view of 
the life of society in the new epoch, he often spoke of the 
scientific cognition of leaps “from the angle of the fresh 
turns in world history” and of the regular character of the 
“modifications in the customary historical sequence” of 
events (e.g., in connection with the non-capitalist develop- 
ment of backward countries shaking off imperialist oppres- 
sion and with the socialist cultural revolution). He expound- 
ed the essence of the new, non-antagonistic contradictions 
typical of the emergent socialist formation. 

In his philosophical testament — the article “On the Sig- 
nificance of Militant Materialism” — Lenin urged Marxist 
philosophers to elaborate materialistically interpreted dia- 
lectics from all aspects, and comment on it “with the help 
of examples of the way Marx applied dialectics, as well as 
of examples of dialectics in the sphere of economic and 
political relations, which recent history, especially modern 
imperialist war and revolution, provides in unusual abun- 
dance”. *’* In the same article, Lenin demonstrated that 
Marxism and its dialectics found fresh confirmation every 
day in the arousing to action of new classes and new 
peoples, “i.e., the hundreds of millions of human beings who 
form the greater part of the world population and whose 
historical passivity and historical torpor have hitherto con- 
ditioned the stagnation and decay of many advanced Euro- 
pean countries”. ’ *' 


V, I Lenin, Collected XJUorks, VoL 33, p, 234. 
Ibid , p. 233. 
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[c Kjiwaids the dictatoiship &t the pif^let^aiat but ' dvinu 
slj by paths that are an\thin- but *rajut'iu -.ui.ple aud 
straight”." Although history makes zigzag; and detours. 
Lenin stressed that it was nevertheless forging ahead rapidK 
and that it '‘is now being independentK made by millions 
and tens of millions of people. Capitalism has now matured 
for socialism”. ''* 

Soon after the Soviet state had come into being, Lenin 
noted that while embarking on the road of socialism ‘'we do 
not claim that Marx knew or Marxists k^o^\ the road of 
socialism down to the last detail. It would be nonsense to 
claim anything of the kind. W'hat we know is the direction 
of this road, and the class forces that follow it; the specific, 
practical details will come to light only through tlie ex- 
perience of the 7 nillions when they take things into their 
own hands Lenin foresaw at the very dawn of socialist 
revolution in Russia that *‘a vast number of new problems 
would arise, that the whole situation would change in the 
course of the revolution, and that the situation would change 
radically and often in the course of revolution*'." ’* '* 

The further elaboration of Marxist philosophy, of the 
dialectics of the modern epoch and problems of transition 
from capitalism to commimism has showm how profound 
and penetrating Lenin’s philosophical foresight was. 

Lenin’s great achievement lies in the fact that he devel- 
oped the Marxist dialectical reflection theory. The theory 
of reflection in the philosophy of the new age was formu- 
lated by Holbach and other French eighteenth-century 
materialists. The French and other eighteenth-century 
materialists advanced a rational idea that man’s sensations 
and conceptions reflect the surrounding world. But Lenin’s 
reflection theory can by no means be reduced to a mere 
acknowledgement of this proposition. It carries further the 
dialectical-materialist teaching of Marx and Engels on 
knowledge and is fundamentally different from the contem- 
plative, mechanistic theory of reflection of early pre- 

* V. I Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 29, p. 309 

= = Ibid, ’Vol 27, p. 162. 

Ibid, Vol. 25, p 281. 

^ ■ Ibid , Vol 27, p. 343. 
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Marxist materialism This difference is, first, that, according 
to Marx and Lenin, man actually reflects the world in as 
far as he transforms it, in the process of his immediate 
practical activities. Lenin emphasises that “practice is higher 
than (theoretical) knowledge, for it has not only the dignity 
of universality, but also of immediate actuality” .**'■ 

Second, Lenin approaches the process of reflection from 
the standpoint of the principle of dialectical development, 
treating the reflection of the surrounding world in man’s 
consciousness as a living, many-sided and complex process, 
not as a lifeless, instantaneous act of mirroring, and show- 
ing that absolute truth is composed of the totality of relative 
truths. 

Third, according to Lenin, man reflects reality not for 
the sake of conformity, of adjustment to reality, but for 
the sake of changing the world and ridding man of all that 
has become obsolete and has outlived its usefulness, all that 
hampers social progress. Reflection is not an end in itself 
but a means of transforming the world in keeping with 
man's needs and interests; in the modern epoch, the final 
aim of such reflection is the revolutionary transformation 
of the world according to communist principles. Lenin 
elaborates the principle of reflection in close connection 
with the Marxist concept of mam as creator, the concept of 
changing the world in the process of man’s immediate prac- 
tical activity. 

Therefore, the assertions made by revisionist “critics” of 
Leninism (Roger Garaudy, Ernst Fischer, G. Petrovi^ Rudi 
Supek, etc.) to the effect that Lenin’s reflection theory is 
a departure from dialectics and a return to the earlier 
metaphysical materialism of Holbach and Helv6tius, that 
it is supposedly at odds with the dialectical principle of 
development, thereby leading to dogmatism, conformism, 
and so on, are unsound and groundless. Such assertions are 
refuted by the works of contemporary Marxist philosophers, 
Soviet and foreign, in particlar by the Bulgarian philoso- 
pher Todor Pavlov.’*'*^ 


* V. I. Lerun, Collected Works, Vol. 38, p. 213. 

»* Pavlov, “Actual Problems of Lenirrs Theory of Reflection”, 

Kommunist No 5, 1968. 
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Assertions that the Marxist-Leninist theui\ ot jciiectiMU 
has become obsolete have been i eluted bv m»»fiein science 
whose valuable new findings conliim the dialccticai-inate- 
nalist implications ot the theorj.’. There is. ot course, no 
need to "cling” to any one or other of Lenin's formulations. 
There is no need, for instance, to repeat the metaphorical 
phrase to the effect that sensations "copy", "photograph" 
external objects. This idea is correct in principle, but the 
gist of Lenin's reflection theory is not that the objects of 
the external world are literally photographed or copied, but 
that such objects, which are outside man's consciousness, are 
reflected in man’s sensations, that they can and do serve 
as a source of correct conceptions about the sunounding 
world. 

Of course today, with the development of evbernetics, 
information theory, symbolic logic, etc., there e.xist some 
notions and concepts which do not photograph or copy 
e.xtemal objects but are "symbols”, "signs ’ and other forms 
of reflection of real processes. They are intermediate, auxilia- 
ry stages in the process of reflection and do not repudiate 
the thesis that the reflection of matter in the mind on the 
whole corresponds to the thing reflected and is not an ar- 
bitrary sign- Lenin’s teaching on truth as a process, as a 
faithful and many-sided reflection of reality, of nature, was 
expressed in his metaphorical descriptions of objects Ijeing 
photographed or copied in our sensations, which do not yet 
comprise all aspects of the versatile process of man's active 
perception of the surrounding world. But what is important 
is not the letter but the essence of Lenin’s reflection theory, 
which implies a practical, creative mastery and apprehen- 
sion of the world and furnishes a forward-looking — not 
static or fossilised — correct and many-sided understanding 
of real phenomena with all their relationships and under- 
lying regularities that cannot simply be photographed or 
copied but are revealed in the complicated process of 
thought which is rooted and corroborated in practical ex- 
perience. Consequently, reflection in a Marxist-Leninist sense 
is a constituent of man’s practical, immediate activity and 
at the same time provides the cognitive basis of the creative 
revolutionary transformation of the real world, of man’s 
active intervention in the real world. 
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Hence, the aiguments of those who deny the creative es- 
-tnue ui Lenin s letlection theory and suggest that the prin- 
ciple oi rellection should be ‘ supplemented” by a “principle 
tit creation’ are wrong. Creation is an inseparable part of 
Lenin’s theory of reflection. 

Lenm’s theoretical ideas did not stand still, and his philo- 
sophical views, his dialectical method were developed 
and perfected. Yet, his Philosophical Notebooks, m spite of 
what the "critics’’ of Leninism say, were not a denial of 
Lenin's Materialism and Empirio-Criticism and a depar- 
ture from the principles of materialist philosophy, but rather 
a further elaboration of the dialectical-materialist theory of 
iVlanv and Engels, developed by Lenin in his works written 
before 1914 and in particular in his Materialism and Empi- 
rio-Criticism. 

In Materialism and Empirio-Criticism, Philosophical 
Notebooks and other works, Lenin for the first time elabo- 
rated on the basis of Marxist principles the problem of the 
unity of dialectics, logic and the theory of knowledge. He 
demonstrated that the theory of reflection includes the 
dialectical development of the process of cognition and that 
cognition is the eternal, infinite approximation of thought 
to reality; reflection takes place in the eternal process of 
motion, of the emergence and resolution of contradictions 
Lenin wrote that human concepts are not fixed but are 
eternally in motion, “they pass into one another, they flow 
into one another, otherwise they do not reflect living life”.’’ 

Lenin’s elaboration of the idea of the active reorganising 
role accorded to human consciousness, which was formu- 
lated in the brilliant precept that “man’s consciousness not 
only reflects the objective world, but creates it” is of im- 
mense value to the Marxist theory of knowledge. This for- 
mula is not a paraphrase of Hegel’s precepts, as some 
writers allege, for Hegel, who was an idealist, never believed 
that^ it was the objective world that was reflected in 
man’s consciousness. Nor does it signify that Lenin shared 
the idea that objective reality is “created” by man’s con- 
sciousness, thought, and so on. Consciousness, which equips 
the active individual, the subject changing nature and his 


* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 38 , p. 253 . 
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social relations, not onlv ielkct> tlie oojtctive %\» iW but 
can be conducive to the chanjiina t,t both man’s •• teia! and 
natural environment in the process ot his immediate pratnca! 
activity. This precept of the dialectical-materialist thcorv 
of knowledge, when applied to the apprehension of nature 
and socity, opens up unlimited possibilities for man's ever 
deeper and all-embracing penetration of the essence of 
phenomena. 

Great strides forw'ard have been made during the Lenin- 
ist stage in the development of Marxism in the spheie of 
historical materialism, as well as in the elaboration of me 
philosophical problems of scientific communism Lenin and 
Leninists developed and substantiated the major categories 
of historical materialism, such as the categories of the socio- 
economic formation, the dialectically contradictory unity of 
productive forces and relations of production, the concept 
of class and the class struggle, with reference to the condi- 
tions pertaining to the new, imperialist stage of capitalism, 
to the epoch of the collapse of capitalism and assertion of 
communism. 

Lenin brought to light important objective laws of the 
new age, viz., the accelerated rate of historical dev'elopment 
along with the growing revolutionary activity of broad 
sections of the masses; the possible modification of the gener- 
al trend of historical development, in particular in some 
countries which are by-passing the capitalist stage; the 
development of international unity of the proletariat from 
different nations and the struggle of conflicting tendencies 
in relations between nations, and so on. 

The all-round development of the teaching on socialist rev- 
olution and the theory of scientific communism, the founda- 
tions of which were laid down by Marx and Engels, has been 
a major achievement of the Leninist stage in the history of 
Marxism. Lenin amplified and substantiated the Marxist 
theory of revolution, elaborated the theory of the develop- 
ment of the bourgeois-democratic revolution into socialist 
revolution and demonstrated that socialism could first triumph 
in a few countries or even in one country'. The new theory 
of socialist revolution substantiated by' Lenin and demon- 
strating that it was possible and inevitable for the imperialist 
system to be partially disrupted by means of a socialist rev- 
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olution m a few countries or even in a single country is close- 
h bound up with Lenin's teaching on imperialism and the 
exacerbation of its contradictions. It rests on the philosophical 
doctrine of Marxism-Leninism, on its dialectics which takes 
a comprehensive view of the process of society’s develop- 
ment in the 20th century, which is contradictory, uneven and 
spasmodic. Lenin’s theory of socialist revolution is based on 
concrete analysis of specific situations, providing a living 
embodiment of Marx’s revolutionary dialectics. Lenin 
foresaw that the revolutionary transition from capitalism to 
socialism in different historical conditions would take different 
forms, but the crux of this transition — the socialist revolu- 
tion brought about under the leadership of the working class 
and leading to the establishment of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat — was a general objective law governing the de- 
velopment of countries passing from capitalism to socialism 
in the present epoch. 

Lenin’s teaching on the modern historical epoch and the 
world revolutionary process of this epoch constitutes 
a great contribution to the revolutionary theory of 
Marxism, to its “social philosophy” as a whole. Lenin and 
his followers have disclosed the economic and social-politi- 
cal content of the current historical epoch as that of the col- 
lapse of imperialism, of socialist and national liberation rev- 
olutions, of the struggle between two social systems — social- 
ism and capitalism — and the transition to communism. They 
have singled out the antagonistic interrelation of the two 
social formations — the emergent socialist formation and the 
obsolescent capitalist formation — in the process of social de- 
velopment since October 1917. 

Leninism provides theoretical substantiation for the possi- 
bility of heterogeneous currents of the revolutionary move- 
ment, the proletarian-socialist, national liberation and general 
democratic currents, blending under the leadership of work- 
ing-class Marxist parties, to form a single anti-imperialist 
current. Lenin teaches that the working class was, is and will 
continue to be the leading force of this revolutionary process 
and the vanguard of all the working people in their fight 
against imperialism and in their construction of socialism. It 
i.s to Lenin that we owe the integral doctrine of the proleta- 
rian party of a new type. 
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Lenin's theoretical substantiation of the «-truereIc be*\%een 
the tv o social systems and of the peaceful co-evi'^tencc of 
states with different social and political systems is particu- 
larlv significant. Lenin predicted the simultaneous existence 
of the socialist and capitalist svstems which can compete with 
each othei relativelv peacefully in the fields of economic*;, 
technology and science and settle international differences 
by peaceful means. At the same time, the socialist and capi- 
talist systems are in a state of acute antagonism and strugsrle 
in respect of key social, political and ideological issues, which 
express the main contradiction of the current epoch — that 
between the forces of socialism led by the international work- 
ing class and its progeny, the world socialist system, on the 
one hand, and the forces of imperialism and reaction, on the 
other. 

It is also to Lenin that we owe the philosophical substan- 
tiation of the methods and objective laws pertaining to the 
construction and development of socialist society and the 
transition to communism. Lenin and his followers in their 
works and the CPSU in its documents, substantiated the 
scientific plan for the construction of socialism, the compo- 
nent parts of which are the theory of socialist industrialisation, 
the teaching on co-operation in agriculture, the theory^ of 
cultural revolution, the precept for eliminating the actual 
inequality of peoples, subjecting them to socialist transfor- 
mation, bringing about their rapprochement and, above ail, 
the proposition concerning the growth of the creative activ- 
ity of the masses, the builders of socialism. “Creative activ- 
ity , is the basic factor of the new public life,” Lenin wrote, 
“Socialism cannot be decreed from above. Its spirit rejects 
the mechanical bureaucratic approach; living, creative social- 
ism is the product of the masses themselves.’”'’ 

The philosophical-theoretical substantiation of the Lenin- 
ist plan for socialist construction was provided by Lenin’s 
ideas concerning the fundamental distinction between social- 
ist and bourgeois revolutions and the qualitative distinctness 
of their objective laws, of the dialectical contradictions 
peculiar to the transition from capitalism to socialism and 
methods for their solution, and so on. These idesis are set 
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uut in a number of Lenin's works written after the October 
Revolution, in particular in his work “Our Revolution'’ which 
outlines the specific issues involved in the development of 
new social relations and new culture after the socialist rev- 
olution. 

At the same time, according to Lenin, there can be no 
question of Marxism allowing of two kinds of dialectics — 
■ antagonistic dialectics” for capitalism and “harmonious 
dialectics" for socialism. 

There is one kind of dialectics in Marxism-Leninism, and 
Its ba‘:ic principles, laws and categories are the same for dif- 
ferent spheres of nature, society and thought and for differ- 
ent stages of social history, but the forms in which they 
manifest themselves, the type of resolution and methods 
required for resolving contradictions under socialism essen- 
tiallv differ from other social formations of an antagonistic 
character. 

Lenin creatively elaborated the question of the role played 
in the life of society by the subjective factor. Opponents of 
Leninism often argue that while Marx started out from the 
principle of economic or social determinism, Lenin allegedly 
starts out from the principles of subjectivism and volun- 
tarism, attributing decisive importance to human will, desires, 
etc 

In actual fact, Lenin attached great importance to the 
role played by the subjective factor — the conscious activity 
of the masses, classes, parties and individual people — their 
practical experience of processes of revolutionary transforma- 
tion of society into socialist and communist society. He wrote 
that "collective experience, the experience of millions can 
alone give us decisive guidance in this respect, precisely be- 
cause, for our task, for the task of building socialism, the 
experience of the hundreds and hundreds of thousands of 
those upper sections which have made history up to now 
in feudal society and in capitalist society is insuf- 
ficient”.’^ 

At the same time, Lenin always, throughout his career 
as a revolutionary and statesman, was a resolute opponent 
of subjectivism and voluntarism. He set the Party, the work- 
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inir class, Soviet societv and the wuild cf»mmun!'t move- 
ment none but feasible tasks, fur the acc 'mpli'hment of 
which the real material prerequisite' either evi-sted ur were 
in the making. At the same time. Lenin had no U'C fm fatal- 
ism or haphazard precipitanev His works were aimed at 
making the Communist Partv liberate, direct and utilise the 
revolutionarv initiative of the working class and people in 
order to put into practice the real potential for effecting 
revolutionary changes and building socialism, inherent in 
objective reality, bv means of the masses' own practical ac- 
tion. Lenin’s methodologv’ and theoretical tenets concerning 
the growing role of the subjective factor developed in close 
conjunction with profound scientific cognition of the objective 
laws of society’s development, initiallv elaborated in his first 
major Marxist work ZUhat the ‘"Friends of the People"’ Arc 
and How They Fight the Social-Democrats '1S94^ and later 
expounded in many other works. 

By the turn of the century the objective prerequisites for 
socialist transformations had emerged in manv capitalist 
countries, including those like Russia, in which capitalism 
had not yet reached an advanced level. Therefore, the ques- 
tion arose as to how best to set in motion the subjective 
factor, i e , the revolutionarv forces of social development 
capable of effecting socialist and consistently democratic 
change — the working class and peasantry, oppressed national 
minorities, and so on. 

In his report, “Lenin’s Cause Lives on and Triumphs", 
Leonid Brezhnev points out: “With splendid mastery of the 
whole arsenal of Marxist theorv, a brilliant strategist and 
tactician, a man totally free of the slightest semblance of 
dogmatism, Lenin was prepared to meet anv turn in histori- 
cal events. He clearlv saw that the imperialist world war 
had started a general explosion of tremendous force. From 
then on Lenin devoted the whole of his activitv to show that 
the revolution was near, and to prepare it.""''' 

Some would-be Marxist writers abroad are entirelv mis- 
taken in their groundless attempts to see in Lenin’s works 
nothing but a methodology of historical initiative, to denv 
the scientific character and continued relevance of Lenin’s 
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rcficction tbeorv. and regard it as a “tribute to dogmatism" 
whence Cl the Marxist-Leninist idea that the obiective laws 
of historv are still of decisive significance today is emphasised. 

Lenin's teachings on the state under proletarian dicta- 
torship and the development of socialist democracy, which 
have a bearing on every component part of Marxism, con- 
stitute an immense contribution to Marxist theorv. Lenin 
predicted in his philosophical writings that the establishment 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat, as a general historical 
tendency, would be effected in diverse ways. Leninism sub- 
stantiated the dialectical idea of Marx and Engels to the 
effect that the development of socialist statehood would later 
be conducive to the withering away of the state and the 
evolution of such a dictatorship into communist public self- 
administration. 

Lenin and his followers enriched Marxist philosophical 
doctrine with respect to the intellectual life of man and 
society, to the apprehension of science, literature and art, 
morality and justice, social psychology and human culture 
as a whole. Lenin discovered the objective laws and patterns 
discernible in the greatest change in the history of man’s in- 
tellectual life, i.e., the effecting of a communist transforma- 
tion of human consciousness and a socialist revolution in 
the sphere of ideology and culture. The revolutionary nega- 
tion of old, obsolete and reactionary forms of ideology is 
dialectically linked in Leninist thought with the life-asserting 
optimistic idea that communism is to be built not by destroy- 
ing and rejecting material and spiritual culture of the past 
but bv absorbing all the wealth of knowledge and culture 
hitherto amassed by mankind. Communism and its culture 
are built through “the development of the best models, tra- 
ditions and results of the existing culture, from the point of 
view of the Marxist world outlook and the conditions of life 
and struggle of the proletariat in the period of its dictator- 
ship”.*^ 

'VV’hen furnishing theoretical substantiation of ways for 
ensuring rapid development of science, art and culture in the 
name of mankind regenerated by commxmism, Lenin foresaw 
that the time would come when “all the marvels of science 
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and the .uains (if culture belt mti' to die i.an<tn a 

and never a^irain will man's brain and human uena:- he u-ci 

for oppresion and exploitation". 

Lenin also made many other discov erie> in the sphere r.f 
historical materialism and scientific communism. The scien- 
tific definition of class, changes in clas't structure and fnrm< 
of the class stimggle under the dictatorship of the proletariat 
we owe to Lenin. 

It was he who singled out the existence of two dialeclicallv 
contradictory tendencies in the development of national re- 
lations in the modem epoch — the economic and social rap- 
prochement of nations in the process of world economic de- 
velopment, sweeping away “national barriers", on the one 
hand, and the development of national liberation movements 
and consequently of national statehood, national culture, 
national awareness, and so on, on the other. 

Lenin furnished a scientific solution for the national ques- 
tion in this epoch showing that it lav in the struggle to end 
the real economic and cultural inequality of peoples, to secure 
their rapprochement in socialist society, and so on. 

These and many other precepts first formulated by Lenin 
hinge on the scientific idea, substantiated in detail bv Lenin, 
of the growing role of the subjective factor in the life of so- 
ciety in the current epoch. 

Lenin’s teaching on the part played fay the subfective 
factor in the revolution is diametrically opposed to diverse 
subjectivist and voluntaristic conceptions which ignore the 
objective material prerequisites of social progress, starting 
out from no more them the desires and aspirations of indi- 
vidual political leaders. 

Our opponents, all kinds of critics of Leninism, some- 
times find themselves obliged to admit that Lenin created 
the theory of socialist revolution, the doctrine of imperial- 
ism, the state and dictatorship of the proletariat. Often 
enough, this fact is not called in question, while Lenin's 
theories are still declared to be “antiquated" and allegedly 
in need of radical modification. But “critics" of Leninism, 
in defiance of historical tmth, claim that Leninism is far 
removed from the humanist problems on which the atten- 
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tlon of contemporary philosophy is focussed, that it pays 
nr* heed to the individual's interests and requirements, ignor- 
intr man as an individual and concerning itself solely with 
masses, classes, and so on. In fact, however, Leninism, ever 
since it came into being, has always proceeded from the 
interests of the working man. from the tasks involved in the 
liberation of the human individual from the fetters of ex- 
ploitation and oppression, and has been actively fighting for 
man's freedom and happiness. 

Lenin often examined the question of man as an indivi- 
dual, how best to liberate him from the filth and abomina- 
tions of earlier society^, stamp out the “vestiges of the beast” 
in man, help everyone become a creative, cultured, well- 
informed and harmoniously developed individual of com- 
munist convictions. Yet, in the circumstances prevailing in 
his day Lenin was unable to give priority to the theoretical 
elaboration of the problem of man as an individual When 
old social relations were being shattered, imperialist and 
civil w’ars being fought, the economic disorganisation com- 
batted and the new socialist state launched, attention had to 
be turned above all to changing the character of social rela- 
tions. suppressing and abolishing the exploiting classes and 
defending the gains of the revolution in an all-out struggle 
with its enemies. All this was done, nonetheless, without the 
problem of man being ignored, but on the contrary, with 
real concern for the working man, for his freedom and 
happiness, for the future of mankind. 

Lenin’s works contain much material that is devoted spe- 
cifically to the problem of man, of the individual, and their 
general trend is of a humanist nature. Already in his first 
major work ZUhat the “Friends of the People” Are. . . Lenin 
set out to demonstrate that history is made up of the actions 
of real persons and that the activities of individuals result 
in the formation of social relations; there is much scope left 
for individual activity, since determinism “in no way destroys 
man’s reason or conscience, or appraisal of his actions”.’’" 

At the same time, Lenin — just as the founders of scientific 
communism, Marx and Engels — never treated the problem 
of man from the point of view of “abstract humanism” but, 

' V. I Lenin. Collected Works, Vol 1, p. 159 
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in keeping with the Nlarxist principle of class strutFifle al- 
ways applied a class approach to this problem NIan to 
Lenin is not merely a generic, biological individual, but an 
acthe. historically conditioned, complex social beings set 
apart above all by work, by his practical activity which 
transforms nature, society and himself. Lenin did not speak 
of man in general, of the individual regardless of his social 
position: he bore in mind first of all the working man. his 
activities, the formation of his personality, of his conscious- 
ness, and so on. 

In Materialism and Emfririo-Criticism, Philosophical 
Xotebooks and other works. Lenin des'elops the dialectical 
idea that practical experience is the starting point of philos- 
ophy. Although practical experience does not create the 
reality of nature, it “recreates” nature and gives rise to 
social reality. It is precisely practical experience which 
determines man’s attitude to the world, as e.xpressed in his 
philosophy and science, that are destined to teach men how 
to change the world. 

Consciousness, which reflects objective reality existing 
outside human consciousness, plays a tremendous part in 
men’s activities; progress and improvement in the real world 
greatly depend on people’s conscious, purposeful 
activity. 

Thus, the relations between subject and object can be cor- 
rectly apprehended only if they are approached as they exist 
in reality, in the process of socio-historical practice. The 
basis of consciousness is the regularly developing objective 
world which exists apart from human consciousness but is 
subject to the impact of human practice. 

Lenin never reduced human essence to a mere complex of 
production relations. In his article “Karl Marx” Lenin wrote 
that, according to Marx, “human essence” was a “complex 
of all” “social relations”, observing that the latter were 
specific, historical relations."' 

Lenin viewed social man as a concrete historical complex 
of all social relations shaped by the development of produc- 
tion relations immediately associated with man’s labour 
activities. The progress of scientific, philosophical and artistic 
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knowledge and the enrichment of man’s spiritual world, the 
cultivation of his intellect, emotions, ethical standards, and 
VI > on, are indispensable to the improvement and modifica- 
tion of human nature. It was Lenin who substantiated the 
idea of the all-round development of the individual which 
begins under socialism and comes into its own under com- 
munism. 

All this refutes the fabrications of the “critics” 
of Leninism to the effect that there is allegedly no doctrine 
of man in Leninism, and that in this respect Lenin’s teach- 
ing supposedly deviates from Marx’s humanism, conflicting 
with Alarx’s humanist ideas, including those expressed in 
his early works. Assertions by some Marxist philosophers 
that Marxism-Leninism should evolve a new, special sci- 
ence — philosophical anthropology (since the problems of 
man have allegedly not been elaborated in the current epoch 
from the standpoint of Marxism-Leninism, and here, they 
claim, we have much to learn from some schools of modern 
bourgeois philosophy, especially from the existentialists, 
philosophical anthropologists, etc.) are highly controversial. 
The point of view expressed by the Polish philosopher 
A. Schaff in his Marxism and the Human Inditndual is also 
erroneous in this respect. 

Comprehensive, scientifically-grounded criticism of the 
“latest” doctrines of bourgeois philosophy, reformism, revi- 
sionism and dogmatism by Lenin and his followers, consti- 
tutes a priceless contribution to the philosophy of dialectical 
materialism at the Leninist stage of its development. ’Whereas 
Marx and Engels criticised mainly the idealist and meta- 
physical theories current before the appearance of dialectical 
materialism, Lenin and his followers subjected to scientifi- 
cally-substantiated criticism the bourgeois philosophical 
schools that emerged or became influential in the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth century. Lenin subjected to 
detailed criticism neo-Kantianism, Machism, pragmatism, 
“ethical socialism” and dogmatism in the Second Interna- 
tional and many other twentieth-century bourgeois and 
reformist philosophical and sociological theories. Lenin also 
came out resolutely against dogmatic attitudes to Marxist 
theory. 

It would, however, be wrong to believe that Lenin had 
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done all there is to be done, and all that remairi'i ini tn 
do is merely memorise and apply his precepts a^ thev -^tand 
Lenin furnished the starting' point frnm which mudern 
Marxists proceed in subjecting to critical analysis bourtreois 
philosophical and sociological conceptions of the cunent 
period. 

Marxism-Leninism neither does nor will approach nihilis- 
tically every bourgeois philosophical or sociological ductiine 
as if it were nonsense or sheer reactionarv' propaganda en- 
gaged in whenever the ruling imperialist bourgeoi«.ic''> 
interests should require it. Marxism-Leninism adopts a 
discriminating approach to bourgeois philosophical and 
sociological conceptions. Some of them — including contem- 
porary one — take up points of great interest, such as the 
problem of the “language of science*’ put forward bv some 
positivists or the problem of the fate of the individual devel- 
oped by some existentialists, in particular, Sartre, or the 
application of mathematical methods to research in Western 
empirical sociology, and so on. Nevertheless, as far as central 
problems — the general theoretical deductions, apprehension 
of the basic objective laws governing modern social develop- 
ment and of the tendencies of social progress, the philo- 
sophical interpretation of recent achievements of science — 
are concerned, none of the bourgeois philosophical and socio- 
logical schools, as twentieth-century experience has showm, 
can provide their correct, scientific and consistent solutions 
to these problems. 

Marxism-Leninism is not a closed, inward-looking doct- 
rine, it is ready to incorporate generalised conclusions that 
may be drawn from the findings of science and e-xperience. 
Thus, we find synthesised in Marxist philosophy, for instance, 
the findings of cybernetics as well as those in the field of 
symbolic logic and other branches of scientific knowledge. 
Marxist-Leninist theory supports the introduction of mathe- 
matical and other precision methods into economics, sociology 
and other social sciences. 

Marxism can incorporate in critically digested form 
everything there is of value in natural science, philosophi- 
cal, sociological, economic and other social doctrines, that 
are not Marxist in character, interpreting such values as are 
to be found in them from the philosophical standpoint of 
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diaiecncal and historical materialism. Marxism, however, 
can in nu way be combined with bourgeois philosophical 
and sociological doctrines to form some sort of common 
"synthetic'’ or "integral” doctrine or be “renovated” with 
the aid of such bourgeois doctrines. 

Contrary to these and other attempts to garble the single 
and integral Marxist-Leninist teaching and distort its history, 
the international communist movement today places emphasis 
on the inseverable ties and continuity existing between all 
stages of development of revolutionary Marxist theory. It 
follows the road charted by the Marxism of the present 
epoch — Leninism, the living and inexhaustible source of 
scientific thought and revolutionary action; it carries forward 
the principles and traditions of Marxism-Leninism which 
have been tested and proved in the course of this century. 

"Marxism-Leninism is strong,” Leonid Brezhnev said, 
"because it rests on revolutionary materialistic dialectics 
which always requires a concrete analysis of a concrete situa- 
tion. The living spirit of Marxism-Leninism lies in its close 
permanent contact with practice, with life itself and in its 
strictly scientific approach to reality. This is the secret of 
its eternal youth.”’’*'’ 


K’ 




Lenin and his followers neither “repealed” any of the 
principles of Marxism nor did they ever base their theore- 
tical activity on any other principles. The development and 
substantiation of the principles of Marxism, philosophical 
principles among them, in the 20th century are t57pical of the 
Leninist tradition. This tradition consists in a continuation 
and development of dialectical materialism which was 
evolved by Marx and Engels. 

Some “Marxologists” maintain that at the turn of the 
century there was a kind of “rational” school in Marxism 
which was allegedly closer to the classic legacy of Marx 
and Engels than Leninism. It pinned its hopes on the “na- 
tural course of history” and did not set out to bring about 
socialist revolution. By this “rational school” they mean the 
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eclectic iine" of interpretation oi MaixiMn b\ '*.nic ''ctonJ 
International theorists (Bernstein, Kauf'iv'. . etc wn > intm- 
duced nothing really new to Marxist phil.j;(..pL\ and dcMat- 
ed from its most essential principles, above ail liom the 
method of materialist dialectics Leninism emerged, took 
shape and developed in the struggle against this and other 
opportunist trends, against the "centrist" conciliatorc atti- 
tude to these currents, including Kautsky's attitude. So 
Roger Garaudy defies historical truth when he attempts in 
his Ltnine (196S) to show that in the sphere of philusophv 
and socio-political thought Lenin until 1913 was a suppoitei 
and follower of Kautsky, whom he pronounced to be a re- 
presentative of "orthodox Marxism"' and dogmatism which 
Garaudy ascribes in passing to Plekhanov as well In defi- 
ance of historical truth Garaudy maintains that Lenin began 
to shed Kautskian dogmatism only in the works he wrote 
between 1913 and 1916. Thus Garaudy passes ov^er the fact 
that Lenin creatively developed Marxism in his earliest 
theoretical works (in What ike ‘"'Fnends of the People" 
Are. . . , The Economic Content of Xarodism and the Criti- 
cism of It in Mr. Struve's Book, etc.) and immediately before 
and during the first Russian revolution (in What Is to Be 
Donel, Fivo Tactics. . .), and that he made an immense new 
contribution to Marxist philosophy in Materialism and Em- 
pirio-Criticism and other works written in the first twenty 
years of his revolutionary- theoretical activitv, i e., before 
1913. 

It should also be noted that Lenin, unlike Second Interna- 
tional Marxist philosophers, including the better amongst 
them, such as Plekhanov, did not confine himself to apply- 
ing and propagating Marxist philosophical truths or elaborat- 
ing specific philosophical problems, those connected with the 
materialist interpretation of history, for example, but cre- 
atively developed the major problems of Marxist philosophy 
which he treated as a complex, investigating and solving 
key philosophical issues associated with the new’ historical 
revolutionary processes (the transition to the epoch of im- 
perialism, the maturing of the proletarian revolution, of the 
revolution in natural science, and so on). Lenin, immediately 
after the death of Engels, continued the philosophical tradi- 
tion of the founders of Marxism. 
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However, there has lately emerged a tendency, m some 
authors' works, to place between Marx and Engels on the 
one hand, and Lenin on the other, as a “middle link”, as 
representatives of “Western” Marxism distinct from Lenin- 
ism, some revolutionary theoreticians of the working-class 
movement of the imperialist epoch, who defended the prin- 
ciples of Marxism on a number of issues but who never went 
as far as Leninism, particularly in philosophy (Rosa Luxem- 
burg. Franz Mehring and other Left-wing German Social- 
Democrats, Paul Laf argue, and so on). It has been made 
clear by Soviet and other Marxist philosophers (Kh. N. Mom- 
jan, B. A. Chagin, J. Schleifstein, S. 1. Popov and others) 
that, while defending Marxism against bourgeois and social- 
reformist ideology, the Left-wing revolutionary Social-De- 
mocrats in their philosophical and ideological-political activi- 
ties — by no means devoid of shortcomings and errors — 
tailed, unlike Lenin, to develop materialist dialectics as a 
science and give dialectical materialism in the twentieth 
century a new shape meeting the requirements of modem 
revolutionary practice and theory. 

The German and other Left-wing Social-Democratic 
theoreticians of the Second International confined them- 
selves mostly to the defence and application of the historical- 
materialist principles of Marxism without, however, devel- 
oping dialectics further as the logic, theory of knowledge 
and methodology of Marxism, and underestimated the active 
scope of theory and subjective, revolutionary activity. Lenin, 
on the other hand, turned his attention above all to substan- 
tiating philosophically the active aspect of human thought, 
to socio-historical practice. 

Unlike the theories of “spontaneity”, common among most 
Social-Democratic Second International theoreticians, includ- 
ing those of the Left, the dialectical-materialist tradition of 
Marxist ^ philosophy substantiating the proletariat’s revolu- 
tionary initiative was always an issue of central importance 
for Lenin. 

Lenin noted that “it is Marxism, the theory of 
dialectical materialism, that is able to encompass these con- 
tradictions of living reality, of the living history of capital- 
ism and the working-class movement. . . . But real life, real 
history includes these different tendencies, just as life and 
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de\elopment in nature include both sI-jw and 

rapid leaps, breaks in continuity." 

The Leninist principle of commitment and the mmJiulc 
ul creative development of Marxist theory cioseK related 
to it were not confined to Russia and the Ruc-ian labi.ur 
movement, significant as it was, but applied to the intei na- 
tional development of Marxist teaching and to the integral 
apprehension of the process of world development, in 
particular, its universal laws. Lenin wrote: "By examining 
the totality of opposing tendencies, by reducing them to 
precisely definable conditions of life and production of the 
\arious classes of society, by discarding subjectivism and 
arbitrariness in the choice of a particular ‘dominant' idea 
or in its interpretation, and by revealing that, without ex- 
ception, all ideas and all the various tendencies stem from 
the condition of the material forces of production, Marxism 
indicated the way to an all-embracing and comprehensive 
study of the process of the rise, development, and decline of 
socio-economic systems.”* * ’®' 

Following this tradition evolved by Marx and Engels 
Lenin substantiated philosophically the dialectically con- 
tradictory content of the new epoch during its first stage, 
the transitional period which is “a period of struggle be- 
tween dying capitalism and nascent communism — or, 
in other words, between capitalism which has been defeated 
but not destroyed and communism which has been born but 
is still very feeble”.*** 

At the same time, Lenin provided models of creative elab- 
oration of dialectical logic. He wrote: “Firstly, if we are to 
have a true knowledge of an object w’e must look at and 
examine all its facets, its connections and ‘mediacies’. That 
is something we cannot ever hope to achieve completely, but 
the rule of comprehensiveness is a safeguard against mis- 
takes and rigidity. 

Secondly, dialectical logic requires that an object should 
be taken in development, in change, in ‘self-movement’. . . . 


• V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol 16, pp 34S, 349. 

■ ' Idid., Vol. 21, p. 57. 

Ibid., Vol. 30. p. 107. 
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Thirdlv a full ‘definition’ of an object mu^t 
intiude the whole of human experience, both as a criterion 
of truth and a practical indicator of its connection with 
human wants. Fourthly, dialectical logic holds that truth 

IS al wavs concrete, never abstract ... . 

The^e and other examples of Lenm s creative continua- 
tion of the philosophical tradition of Marxism have provided 
an mspirinsr model for the further advance of philosophical 
thou«-ht in the Soviet Union and the international communist 


movement. 


V. I. Lenm, Collected Works, Vol. 32, p. 94. 



CHAPTER IV 


PHILOSOPHICAL TRADITIONS 
IN THE HISTORY OF SOVIET SCIENCE 


After the Great October Socialist Revolution, the tradi- 
tions evolved by Marxism-Leninism were embraced by the 
masses and became an inseparable part of societv's intellec- 
tual life. For the first time in history, Marxist-Leninist 
philosophy emerged as the theoretical and methodological 
foundation of a scientific world outlook, of progressive 
socialist culture. 

Without proposing to analyse the development of Marx- 
ist-Leninist philosophy in the Soviet Union as a whole, ‘ this 
chapter will treat a highly important aspect of the histor\^ 
of philosophy in Soviet society, namelv the fruitful and 
many-sided development of Leninist philosophical tradi- 
tions and in particular the implementation of Leninist prin- 
ciples with regard to man’s philosophical heritage 

1. ATTITUDES ADOPTED TO VARIOUS 
PHILOSOPfflCAL TRADITIONS 
AFTER THE OCTOBER REVOLUTION 

Soviet philosophical science, which has developed, ever 
since the October Revolution, on the basis of Lenin's ideas, 
set itself the task of completing the exposure of the ideolog>' 
of the overthrown exploiting classes, demonstrating to the 

• An analysis of this development is to be found in a number of 
recent works by Soviet philosophers See "The History of Philosophy, in 
six volumes, Moscow, 1957-1965 (in Russian); October and Scientific Pro- 
giess, in two books, Moscow, 1967 (in Russian), ‘’Soviet Science of Philo*- 
ophy. Some Results of Development and Modern Problems”, Kommunist, 
1967, No 13 
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intelligentsia and all working people that any advocacy ot 
reactionaiA’ bourgeois views, idealist ideas among them, was 
incompatible with the new social system under construction 
and modem achievements of science. Lenin told the Party; 
“We must overcome resistance from the capitalists in all its 
forms, not only in the military and political spheres, but also 
ideological resistance, which is the most deep-seated and the 
strongest.”" It was not easy to solve this task either in the 
sphere of philosophy, or that of culture, since scientific (and 
also philosophical) societies and journals were in the hands 
of the theoreticians of the old school, while the Party’s own 
w'ere not numerous enough as yet to take over all scientific 
centres and press organs at once. Nevertheless, despite all 
the pressure of political and government work during the 
hard years of civil war and economic dislocation, CommU' 
nist scholars and publicists (V. V, Adoratsky, A. S. Bub- 
nov, V. A. Bystryansky, V. V. Vorovsky, P. I. Lebedev- 
Polyansky, A. V. Lunacharsky, V. I. Nevsky, M. N. Pokrov- 
sky, M. V. Serebryakov, L L Skvortsov-Stepanov, Y. M. Ya- 
roslavsky and others) wrote articles for theoretical journals, 
delivered lectures and took part in debates, speaking out aga- 
inst reactionary bourgeois philosophical and sociological 
“theories” and the anti-Leninist conceptions set forth by the 
Mensheviks, Socialist-Revolutionaries and other opponents of 
revolutionary Marxism, which were still considerably wides- 
pread in the early period of Soviet government. Lenin ap- 
pended to the 2nd edition of his Materialism and Empirio- 
Criticism, published in 1920, an airticle by V. I. Nevsky, writ- 
ten at his own request, entitled “Dialectical Materialism and 
the Philosophy of Defunct Reaction”, which exposed the 
latest works of A. A. Bogdanov i^ectology, The Philosophy 
of Living Experience, etc.),*^'^ who propagated under the 
guise of “proletarian culttire” “bourgeois and reactionary 
views"/'' 


V I Lemn, Collected Work%, Vol 31, p 370 

It should be noted in this coruiection that attempts of some con- 
temporary authors to represent Bogdanov’s ‘‘universal organisational 
science” as foreshadowing cybernetics, the scientihc organisation of lab- 
our, etc , are strange and devoid of any serious scientific loundation, to 
say the least. 

• V. I. Lenin Collected Works, Vol 14, p. 21. 
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W'e know fiom historv that even brilliant mincU have 
often made mistakes, fearin? lest a victoiious popular revo- 
lution should “trample underfoot ' or reject the prirele-' 
achievements of philosophical thou.i-ht and treasure^ of cul- 
ture and art Sufficient to recall Heine who feared that 
levolutionaries might demolish museums and theatres and 
burn down palaces and parks to plant potabics instead. Tlierc 
was some danger indeed after the October Revolution of 
1917 of the cultural treasures of the past, including our 
philosophical heritage, being ignored, but this was due not 
to the socialist revolution, not to its architect, the revolution- 
ary proletariat, but to the fellow-travellers of the revolu- 
tion, to petty-bourgeois anarchistic elements, who concealed 
their intentions behind “Leftist” phraseolog>% Bogdanov's 
Proletkult theories, for example. 

In the very first days of Soviet rule, petty -bourgeois 
“Leftist’’ and nihilist attempts to negate all the culture of 
the past came up against the Communist Party's line aimed 
at assimilating and critically refashioning the country's cul- 
tural heritage, including its philosophical heritage, and at 
drawing non-Communist artists and scientists including 
democratic philosophers of the old school into joint scientific 
and cultural activities. 

Some foreign philosophers and sociologists, particularly 
the sociologist Pitirim Sorokin, who was justly criticised by 
Lenin, alleged that the first period of Soviet rule had 
destructive implications for all spheres of social life and 
culture, and it was not for some time that it was superseded 
by a constructive period. These assertions are utterly un- 
tenable. 

As historical fact demonstrated in the early years 
after the revolution, when Lenin and the Party were laying 
the foundations of the new social system and fighting to 
assert the scientific world outlook they pursued “destruc- 
tion” tactics aimed at quashing the influence of reactionary 
philosophical theories such as religious obscurantism and 
anti-popular sociological “research” of the kind Sorokin 
engaged in. Further, immediately after the October Revolu- 
tion series of the finest works of Russian and world litera- 
ture and philosophy were put out in mass editions and were 
thus brought within the reach of the masses, while man's 
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cultural, and also philosophical heritage was being studied 
on a bioad scale. 

As earlv as 1920 Lenin in his letter to Central Committee 
secretaries suggested a whole range of works by seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century materialists be published in transla- 
tion. In reply to a note written by Y. Yaroslavsky, who was 
a Central Committee secretary at that time, Lenin recom- 
mended that non-Party philosophers, namely L. I. Axelrod- 
Ortodox and A. M. Deborin, should be drawn into the pro- 
ject and help prepare and deliver series of lectures on the 
histoiy of materialism. 

Ov’ercoming the negative, dogmatic traditions of the 
Second International, those of the Trotskyite variety among 
others, was an important aspect of the ideological struggle 
waged by Marxist thinkers, including those specialising in 
the histoiy of philosophy, a struggle for a revolutionary- 
critical approach to the ideological traditions of the work- 
ing-class movement. The theoreticians of the Second Inter- 
national, as well as the Mensheviks and Trotskyites, who 
kept repeating that the socialist revolution could start only 
in industrially-developed European countries and was capable 
of winning through only provided that it took place simul- 
taneously in all or in most developed European countries, 
chose to ignore the changes in society stemming from the 
uneven economic and political development, characteristic 
of imperialism, and in particular from the October Revolu- 
tion which had triumphed in a country in which capitalism 
was far from advanced. This approach was due to a negative, 
false conception of Leninism as of the theory and tactics 
of the proletariat in a backward agrarian country, and to 
a denial of the international character and philosophical 
significance of Lenin’s theories. 

After the October Revolution, the historical destinies of 
different pMlosophical traditions that had grown up before 
the revolution could be traced quite easily in Russia. In the 
Soviet era, Marxist-Leninist philosophy rejected once and 
for all reactionary philosophical traditions such as religious 
ideology', theosophical and mystical philosophical doctrines, 
which left their imprint on philosophical thinking and the 
entire intellectual life of society. Marxist-Leninist philo- 
sophy categorically rejected aloofness wdth regard to the peo- 
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ple'c interests, which characterised the ideal!-! -.-h'’ '-.pn- <: 

ideulojrists from landownincr and bfmr'-'en;- c’-Jc-. The 
fierce resistance of reactionar\ idealist philt-apher- t < the 
So\ iet system chosen bv the people, their malicious slander 
of Marxism, materialism and modern science compelled the 
Soviet state soon after October 1917 to protect Soeiet people 
from the “philosophical” preaching’ of the reactionary ideo- 
logists supported bv landowners and the bourceoisie and 
deport the fervid opponents of the Soviets, the idealist phi- 
losophers N. Berdyayev. N. Losskv and others from the 
Soviet Republic. 

Lenin and the Communist Partv openlv and unequi^'ocal!v 
rejected the reactionary philosophical tradition associated 
with Vladimir Solo'vy’ov, the contributors to Ve kki and 
other supporters of religious philosophical doctrines, which 
even before the revolution had catered for the interests and 
intellectual requirements of the ruling classes and which, 
after October 1917, were immediately promoted in the in- 
terests of counter-revolution bv N. Berdvavev, L. Lopatin, 
P. Struve, E. Trubetskoi, S. Frank and other reactionary 
philosophers. The latter not only spread their retrograde 
philosophical and socio-political views and slandered the 
people, describing it as “the slave of dark spontaneous 
forces” (Trubetskoi) and its revolution as “the revolt of mat- 
ter against the spirit” (Berdyayev), but joined the political 
struggle against the people in power. 

So, for instance, the erstwhile “legal Marxist” and subse- 
quent ideologist of the Constitutional-Democrat counter- 
revolutionary bourgeoisie, Pyotr Struve, who condemned the 
socialist revolution and supported the political ascendancy 
of the landowners and powerful bourgeoisie, wrote in 
Russkaya My si: “It does not matter in the least under what 
name the devastating contagion will be crushed. But crushed 
and burnt out of the Russians’ life it must be, come what 

may Russian socialism . . . must ... be overcome and 

swept away.’”^ 

VTliile many ideologists of bourgeois reaction abroad extol 


' P. Struve, “What Is Revolution and Counter-revolution .A.fter’'’, 
Russkaya Mysl, Books XI-XII, Moscow-Petrograd, November-December 
1917, pp. 60-61. 
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to this dav the theosophical writings of Solovyov and 
Berd\*a>ev's religious existentialism, it would be a grave 
mistake for certain ^larxists to see in the works of the 
Russian idealists of the early twentieth century a valu- 
able contribution to Russian philosophical thought and 
suar^est revising the attitude to their religious-mystical 
philosophv. an attitude defined on a number of occasions 
bv Lenin ' 

It was a different matter with the tradition in science and 
philosophv that was developed by advocates of materialism 
in natural science (I. P. Pavlov, A N. Bach, V. I Vernadsk\' 
and others), by Russian Orientalists (S. F. Oldenburg, 
F. I Shcherbatskw V M. Alekseyev, A. P. Barannikov, 
1. Y. Krachkovsky and others), and so on. Although some 
of the philosophers and scientists of the old school before the 
October Revolution vacillated between materialism and 
idealism in philosophy or, being materialists, failed to come 
as far as consistent, militant materialism in philosophy, their 
specialised research contained, nevertheless, objectivelv true 
scientific data facilitating a philosophical apprehension of 
the world. Therefore with respect to this kind of philoso- 
phical tradition Marxist-Leninist philosophy, which came to 
hold sway in the Soviet Union, took a different stand from 
that with respect to the reactionary idealists. 

Tlie knowledge and experience of many philosophers of 
the old school engaged in research into the history of phi- 


Assertions by D Klein and P. Sorokin that Soviet philosophical 
science of today, unlike that of earlier periods, is turning to the philo- 
sophical tradition of the Slovophiles, Solovyov, Berdyayev and other 
Russian idealists, “rehabilitating them”, are absolutely groundless 
Scientific, critical study of the philosophical ideas of Solovyov, Ber- 
d\ayev, Lossky and other Russian idealists (to whom the Soviet histo- 
rians of philosophy used to pay very little attention) and the publica- 
tion of Marxist works on these and other representatives of Russian 
idealism are by no means needed to “rehabilitate” this reactionary 
philosophical tradition of tsarist Russia. They are necessary in the 
context of the ideological struggle against the continuing influence of 
the reactionary teachings of Solovyov, Berdyayev and other idealist 
philosophers abroad, an influence which still on occasions assumes 
new and even more distorted forms Marxist works must also be pub- 
lished in order to restore the comprehensive picture of the history of 
philosophicTi knowledc'e in Russia, which developed in the struggle 
against reactionary schools of idealist philosophy. 
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losophy. lopfic and aesthetic doctiinc?, who used tn adhere 
to an idealist world outlook hut now became bona fide Soviet 
scholars ;.P. P. Blonsky. S. I. Daneha. A F. Losev, .A,. O Ma- 
kovelsky, Sh. I. Nutsubidze. the logicians P, S. Popov, 
V. Sezemanas and others) found extensive application in 
Soviet society. Some of them, as a recult of dilficult and often 
painful searchings and under the impact of the achievements 
of the Soviet system and Marxist-Leninist ideology, 
came to embrace dialectical materialism, becominer active 
participants in Soviet scientific research and builders 
of the new, socialist society. Experienced philosophers of 
the old school, former idealists (A Kubitskv. B. Stolpner, 
P. Yushkevich, B. Vogt and others), were broadly enlisted 
in translating and editing philosophical classics and they 
did much to help popularise the philosophical heritage of 
the past. 

In Soviet science, the studies pursued by the afo-emen- 
tioned and other philosophers of the old school were ap- 
proached from a Marxist angle Soviet science did not discard 
but. on the contrary, used the logical apparatus found in the 
works of G. Chelpanov and other scholars of formal logic, 
without, however, stopping at the concepts developed bv it 
but carrying forward the modern logic of scientific thinking, 
including symbolic logic, on the basis of dialectical mateiial- 
ism. 

The Communist Party and the philosophical research 
which developed under its guidance, never adopted a ‘‘neu- 
tral” position with relation to idealist philosophy. For many 
years a determined ideological-theoretical campaign was car- 
ried on in the press and Soviet scientific and educational 
establishments against idealist philosophical theories which 
found their way into the press (especially in the twenties) 
and lecture courses. Any tolerance of idealist views and their 
propagation is incompatible with the Leninist tradition which 
took root in Soviet science after October 1917. Lenin res- 
olutely came out against, among other things, the propagan- 
da of the reactionary ideas of Osw’ald Spengler, a German 
bourgeois philosopher, whose book Der Untergang des Abend- 
landes (Decline of the West) was such a sensation in the 
West. When Berdyayev, Stepun and other ^ Russian reac- 
tionary idealists published in 1922 a collection of articles 
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entitled Osi^ald SpejigJer and the Decline of the West, Lenin 
ansfrilv condemned this publication, openly hostile to Marx- 
ism and the proletariat, as a “literary screen for a white- 
"uard organisation”/ 

Lenin also resolutely came out against the counter-rev- 
olutionar\’ ideolog>' of the contributors to the Smena Vekk 
{Changing Landmarks) journal in 1921-22, in which a 
thinly disguised advocacy of the restoration of capitalism 
in the Soviet Union went hand in hand with attempts at 
restoring bourgeois ideology and idealist philosophy. Lenin's 
ideas about the struggle of the socialist world outlook against 
a revival of the philosophy of the overthrown exploiting 
classes, expressed, for instance, in his report to the 11th 
Partv Congress (1922), were substantiated in works by 
A S. Bubnov, A V. Lunacharsky, V. I. Nevsky, P. I. Lebe- 
dev-Polvansky. 1. 1. Skvortsov-Stepanov and other Marxists, 
spearheaded against the reactionary idealist concepts which 
were revived and propagated in the Soviet Union in the 
period of the New Economic Policy (NEP). 

On Lenin’s instructions, some prominent figures in the 
Communist Party came out with criticism of religious and 
other reactionary trends of philosophical thought. In an 
article “The Nostradamuses of the Twentieth Century”, 
V. I. Nevsky subjected to scathing and compelling criticism 
the writings of the mystic and idealist, E. Radio v. Nevsky 
showed that in the situation of social crisis that set in after 
World War I “even the most remote sources of theology 
exert an irresistible appeal. Whatever a modem bourgeois 
scholar takes up, be it philosophy, history, psychology or 
ethics, he will end up with the Lord and without doubt start 
criticising socialism . . . the great change being experienced 
by the world has shaken to their very foundations the prin- 
ciples of bourgeois thinking as well”.’'’’^ 

Following Lenin’s idea formulated in his article “On the 
Significance of Militant Materialism” the supporters of di- 
alectical materialism concluded an enduring alliance with the 
scientists — supporters of natural-scientific materialism — and 


' Lenin Miscellany XXXVI, Moscow, 1959, p 447 (in Russian) 

V Nevsky, “The Nostradamuses of the Twentieth Century”, Pod 
znumcnem Marksizma, 1922, No 4, pp. 98, 99. 
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helped the latter to overcome their past errors and oxer- 
sights with respect to philosophy and raise their phihisophical 
deductions to the level of conscious and militant dialectical 
materialism. Valuable works of the Russian school of orien- 
tal studies which carried out a truthful and profound anaU- 
sis of the centuries-old traditions of Eastern philosophy and 
culture and prepared the ground for the Marxists' struggle 
against the colonialist concepts of “Eurocentrism" in the 
history of philosophy and culture and for the Eastern pe- 
oples’ independent cultural and intellectual development, 
enhanced the achievement of Soviet scholarship. These and 
many other facts show that Marxist philosophy, particularly 
under socialism when it forms the basis of the prevailing 
world outlook, can reject the idealist aspects of the former 
philosophical tradition and adopt, use and develop the loer- 
ical concepts, scientific ideas and “conceptual material" 
amassed by non-Marxist doctrines, remoulding and using 
them to promote the development of new traditions and dia- 
lectical-materialist deductions from the achievements of 
science. This position of Marxist-Leninist philosophy with 
respect to philosophical traditions and their exponents opens 
up favourable prospects for rapprochement between the finest 
representatives of the intelligentsia of the capitalist and de- 
veloping countries and Marxists. 

Marxist philosophical thought in the Soviet Union de- 
velops on a basis of the progressive philosophical traditions 
of pre-Marxist doctrines and the rational elements in the 
philosophy of French eighteenth- century materialists, Hegel 
and Feuerbach, and Russian materialists — the revolutionary 
democrats of the nineteenth century. These rational elements 
were expounded in works by V. F. Asmus, G. F. Aleksandrov, 
K. S. Bakradze, G. S. Vasetsky, M. A. Dynnik, I. K. Luppol, 
E. P. Sitkovsky, O. V. Trakhtenberg and other Soviet histo- 
rians of philosophy. 

Marxist-Leninist philosophy does not simply assimilate 
rational ideas and concepts of the progressive philosophical 
tradition but subjects them to scientific and critical analysis 
in connection with the historical conditions in which these 
ideas and concepts emerged, singles out the fresh^ contribu- 
tions they represented in comparison with the ideas and 
concepts of earlier philosophy, how true they were and to 
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what extent met the social requirements of their own historical 
epoch. 

At the same time, Marxist-Leninist philosophy makes 
the most of the opportunities for ‘'supplementing” such phi- 
losophical ideas and concepts with new content meeting the 
historical requirements of the new epoch, which coincide with 
the basic interests of the proletariat. So, for instance, the 
materialist and socialist traditions of Russian revolutionary 
democracy, which centred round the “anthropological prin- 
ciple” — the substantiation and defence of the interests and 
needs of ‘‘the common people”, the struggle for the freedom 
and happiness of the working-man — are adopted and car- 
ried forvrard by Marxist-Leninist philosophy. Marxism- 
Leninism does not. however, refer back to the limited “an- 
thropological principle” but provides a new solution to the 
pioblem of man (the “anthropological problem”, as it is 
often inexactly termed in philosophical literature). Marxism- 
Leninism demonstrates that man’s freedom and happiness, 
his development as an individual in specific historical con- 
ditions depend on his social activeness, on the struggle waged 
bv the progressive forces of mankind under the leadership 
of the working class for the socialist transformation of 
sf'cietv. 

Marxist aesthetic thought in the Soviet Union after Octo- 
ber 1917, adopts, continues and successfully carries forward 
tlie aesthetic principles of the critical realism of the Russian 
revolutionary democrats (realism, principled commitment 
and the national character of literature and art, and so on). 
But the aesthetic principles of socialist realism elaborated by 
Marxist-Leninist philosophers are complete with new 
ideological-theoretical content, fundamentally different 
from the aesthetics of critical realism. Marxist aesthetics is 
based on dialectical and historical materialism; it substan- 
tiates scientifically the active inteivention of the subject (in 
the present instance, the artist) in the reflection of reeility in 
art, provides a scientific explanation of the process of de- 
velopment and the contradictions of life reflected in art, brings 
out the^ active role played by man and the progressive social 
forces in helping new ideas assert themselves over the old, 
and so on. All this refutes the conjectures of the “critics” of 
Marxist-Leninist philosophy and aesthetics to the effect that 






the materialist theory on which they are based i'. atlc”cdiv 
contemplative and metaphysical, that it denies the role played 
bv the subject (man) and his socio-historical activity. icnuiC' 
the dialectical principle of development and has alle^edlv 
been taken over from eighteenth-centur>' materialism and 
materialism of the Russian enlighteners, which with no justi- 
fication they describe as contemplative, metaphysicalh limit- 
ed, and so on. 

Ever since it came into being, Soviet philosophical science 
has focussed its attention on continuinar. assimilatinsr and 
creativelv de\ eloping the philosophical traditions of Marxism 
It has been possible in the Soviet epoch to assimilate, defend 
and carry further Marxist philosophical tradition above all 
because the Party and its academic institutions have collect- 
ed together, systematised, studied and put to active use the 
entire philosophical legacy of Marx and Engels, many of 
whose works i^he German Ideology, From the Criticism of 
the Hegelian Philosophy of Right, Economic and Philo- 
sophic Manuscripts, Mathematic Manuscripts, Dialectics of 
Xature, much of the correspondence between Marx and 
Engels, etc.) had never been published or even heard about 
before October 1917. Marxist philosophical tradition w’as in 
a position to develop successfully in the Soviet Union after 
the social-opportimist interpretation of the doctrine of ^larx 
and Engels, which became prevalent in the Second Interna- 
tional owing to the activities of Kautsky- and others, had 
been replaced by a Leninist, creative interpretation of Marx- 
ism and of its scientific dialectical-materialist nature and 
revolutionary essence. 

This creative understanding of Marxism and its philosophy 
penetrated the consciousness of the Soviet working people 
and the ideology of the international working-class movement 
after the October Revolution, thanks to the ideological-polit- 
ical work of Lenin, the Bolshevik Partv under his leadership, 
and the Communist International which he tounded. The 
publication, in 1929, of Lenin’s Philosophical \ot ebooks \sro.s 
of vital significance for a profound understanding of Marx- 
ist-Leninist philosophy, for, like Matetialism and Empirio- 
Criticism and other works by Lenin, that ha\’e been trans- 
lated into many foreign languages, they graphically demon- 
strated his creative approach to Marxist philosophy and his 
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thoniutrh and aimprehensive elaboration of materialist 
dialectics 

SuMCt philosophers (such as V. V. Adoratsky, V. A. Bys- 
trvansky, M. B. Mitin, P. F. Yudin, F. V. Konstantinov, 
F' a. Gorokhov) and foreign philosophers (such as T. Pav- 
lov, S. Ganovsky, H. Duncker) indicated in their works pub- 
lished in the twenties and thirties that in developing dialec- 
tical and historical materialism and the entire Marxist doc- 
trine with reference to the conditions prevailing in the twen- 
tieth century Lenin inaugurated a new stage in the history 
of Marxism and Marxist philosophy. Recognition of this 
scientific truth which has become firmly established in the 
world communist movement was reached after an acute ide- 
ological struggle that had to be waged in the 1920s and ’30s 
against social-reformist, Trotskyite and other opportunist 
views on Lenin’s theoretical legacy, a struggle which also 
involved the correction of errors made by some Marxist 
philosophers in the Soviet Union (A. M. Deborin, N. A. Ka- 
rev, I, K. Luppol and others) and abroad in their interpre- 
tation of Lenin’s philosophical legacy 

Marxist philosophical tradition which Lenin had already 
developed and elevated to a higher level in the imperialist 
epoch began, in the post-October epoch, to gain a hold upon 
the minds of the Communists, the vanguard of the interna- 
tional proletariat, the revolutionary intelligentsia and then 
those of millions of members of the working class and other 
working people. It is not, however, in its mass-scale disse- 
mination alone that the modem significance of the philo- 
sophical tradition of Marxism-Leninism lies. This philoso- 
phical tradition supported by millions owes its force to the 
fact that it does not hesitate to replace obsolete theoretical 
precepts and views by new ones, and, being of a revolution- 
ary-critical character, keenly responds to every pulsation of 
life, creatively analysing new social processes and scientific 
discoveries. 


See History of Philosophy, in six volumes, Vol VI, Chapter 3, § 1, 
Moscow, 1957-65 (m Russian); Marxist-Lemmst Philosophy and Socio- 
lugy m the LSSR and European Soemhst Countries, Moscow, 1965 (in 
Russian). 
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2. MARXIST-LENINIST DEFENCE OF THE FINEST 
PHILOSOPHICAL TRADITIONS. THEIR STCDY 
AND DEVELOPMENT BY SOVIET PHILOSOPHERS 

In a number of his works written after the October Rl\h- 
lution. in particular the article "On the Significance ot Mili- 
tant Materialism", Lenin reminded Marxist's oi the mo'.t \ital 
scientific tasks facing them: creatnely to assimilate all of 
value that had been achieved over more than two thous- 
and years of the evolution of human thought, to carrv for- 
ward the study and materialist interpretation of the historv 
of dialectics, started by Karl Marx, in particular that of 
Hegel s dialectics, applying dialectics to the studv of modern 
history, the current experience of the revolutionary move- 
ment and the latest achievements of science. 

Even in the grim years of the Civil War, foreign armed 
intervention and economic dislocation, the publication and 
study of the philosophical heritage of the past, in particular 
with regard to historical thought, became one of the most 
vital ideological and theoretical tasks. The Library of MaU- 
tialism series brought out works by Feuerbach, Diderot, La- 
mettrie, Hobbes, Holbach, Toland and Priestley. Plato's 
works were also published, and in the thirties the principal 
works of Aristotle, Hegel, Descartes, Spinoza, Helvetius, 
Schelling and other classic philosophers were published. Such 
publications were continued in subsequent decades as 
well. 

In the twenties, practically all the works written by the 
founders of Marxism had been collected together at the 
Marx and Engels Institute in Moscow. Unpublished works 
by Marx and Engels and later their collected works were 
put out in Russian translation and in the original. In this 
way conditions were provided for the scientific elaboration 
of the history of the philosophical theory of Marxism. 

The Communist (initially Socialist) Academy and then the 
USSR Academy of Sciences and Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, 
Tbilisi, Azerbaijan, Yerevan, Central Asian and other uni- 
versities embarked on research into many problems of the 
world history of philosophy. 

Another highly important objective which the struggle 
of Marxists-Leninists to uphold the finest philosophical tra- 
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ditiuna act itsell immediately after the October Revolution 
was the elimination of vulgar-sociological views on the phi- 
losophical heritage of the past, disseminated by petty-bour- 
c^eois and bourgeois intellectual fellow-travellers of the revo- 
lution who had fallen under the influence of anti-Leninist 
trends (Bogdanovism, and so on). Mechanistic, largely positiv- 
ist views whose supporters denied, in effect, the independence 
of philosophy, replacing it by numerous conclusions drawn 
from contemporary natural science, and rejected the dialec- 
tical tradition, especially that of classical German philosophy, 
views that had gained currency among soine groups of philo- 
sophers and natural scientists in the twenties, were subjected 
to cogent criticism. These views also reflected a one-sided 
approach to the materialist philosophical heritage, reducing 
it in the main to the defence of the principle of determinism, 
etc., thus failing to understand the role played by dialectics 
as a science, logic and theory of knowledge. 

In the first country where a victorious proletarian dicta- 
torship was established conditions were provided from the 
very start for free development of progressive philosophical 
thought among all Soviet peoples and for the preservation and 
development of their cultural heritage, including their philo- 
sophical heritage. Thanks to the victorious October Revolu- 
tion which laid the foundations of friendship and co-opera- 
tion among the emancipated peoples, the philosophical, so- 
ciological and aesthetic ideas of prominent thinkers from 
among the various Soviet peoples — most of whom did not 
have the chance to work as professional philosophers but en- 
gaged in creative activity in the sphere of literature, socio- 
political thought and science, providing spiritual inspiration 
tor the development of the liberation movement, progressive 
culture and social thought of their own and other peoples — 
w'ere discovered anew and often rescued from oblivion. 
Works by Russian thinkers and those from among other So- 
viet peoples were thoroughly studied, freed of the distor- 
tions introduced by tsarist censorship and studied from a 
Marxist standpoint. Hundreds of such scientific editions of 
philosophical works of the past have been published in the 
Soviet Union. 

The extensive research into the philosophical and socio- 
political thought of the Soviet peoples carried on in our 
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country have enabled So\iet people and progrc"i%e men and 
women everywhere to appreciate properh and approach in 
a new way the creative work and world outlook ot both 
progressive Russian thinkers and scientists LunionoMj\ , ^len- 
deleyev, Mechnikov, Sechenov and others and thinkc:? from 
among other Soviet peoplp — Shevchenko and Franko, 
Akhundov, Chavchavadze, Xalbandyan. Abai Kunanba\ev, 
Jan Rainis, Karl Jakobson and many others, and also the 
scientific works of Ibn Sina, Farabi, Ulugbek and other 
thinkers who developed the progressive philosophical ideas 
of their times. 

The Marxist-Leninist position with relation to the philo- 
sophical traditions of various Soviet peoples had to be de- 
fended in an intense struggle against bourgeois-nationalist 
distortions of culture, social thought and philosophy, such as. 
for exzunple, the bourgeois-nationalist “single stream" con- 
cept (Mihail Grushevsky in the Ukraine and others^, ac- 
cording to which the development of the social and philoso- 
phical thought of different peoples is not a result of the class 
struggle in which they are involved but is an indivisible single 
stream of development of univearsal culture and social 
thought. Idealisation of the patriarchal and feudal past of 
the peoples of the Soviet Union, which had on occasions been 
represented zis a “golden age”, the up-dating of the views of 
certain thinkers of the past, isolation of the philosophical 
tradition of individual Soviet peoples from the traditions of 
the other peoples of the USSR and foreign peoples and other 
distortions of the history of philosophical thought have be- 
come a thing of the past. 

After the October Revolution smd in particular from the 
thirties onwards serious attention was paid to research into 
the materialist and revolutionary-democratic traditions of 
Russian pHlosophical thought. Contrary to the views put 
forward in many prerevolutionary works and certain others 
published in the twenties and early thirties on the history 
of Russian p hil osophy, it has in recent years been demonstrat- 
ed that Russian philosophical thought was not a reiteration 
of Western ideas in a backward coimtry but, ^ reflected in 
the work of its finest representatives and especially the cl^- 
sic figures of Russian materisdist philosophy Herzen, Belin- 
sky, Chernyshevsky and Dobrolyubov, was independent and 
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original, especially in the sphere of aesthetics, ethics and 
social theory, and paved the way for memorable scientific 
discoveries and ideas, exerting a beneficial impact on the 
emancipation movement, literature and art. 

After the 7th Comintern Congress (1935) which emphas- 
ised the need for preserving and carrying forward the peoples' 
democratic and freedom-loving traditions and culture, the 
study and popularisation of the traditions of Russian progres- 
sive philosophy, as well as of the progressive traditions of 
the philosophy and social thought in other countries, were 
closely associated with the new tasks implicit in the struggle 
against fascism and reaction, which was launched by the 
working class and the masses led by the Communists. 

The campaign against mechanism which actually renounced 
the dialectical tradition, and above all Hegel’s dialectics 
and often reduced the precepts of dialectical materialisro 
to the level of former mechanistic or natural-scientific ma- 
terialism, which was launched in the twenties, was of great 
significance for the development of Marxist-Leninist philos- 
ophy in the Soviet Union. Formalistic and, with regard to 
some points, even idealist errors in the history of philosophy 
made by the noted Soviet philosopher, A. M. Deborin, and’ 
his supporters in the twenties, were also subjected to critic- 
ism above ^ for approximating Marx’s materialist dialectics 
and Hegel s idealist dialectics, conceiving of Marx’s philo- 
sophy as a combination of Hegel’s dialectics and Feuerbach’s 
materialism and failing to understand the philosophical sig- 
nificance of Leninism and the role it played in the creative 
development of Marxist philosophy. 

In the Soviet Union, new branches of historical-philosoph- 
ical knowledge have been opened up, which neither existed 
nor could possibly have done in Russia before the revolution 
as mdepcndent scientific subjects, viz., the history of Marx- 
ist-Le^ist philosophy, the history of Russian philosophy 
and the philosophy of other Soviet peoples, the history of 
philosophical and social thought in the national liberation 
movements m the East, and the history (and critical analy- 
sis) of bourgeois philosophical and social doctrines of modem 
times. Since the October Revolution serious monographs and 
treatises of a gener^ ch^arter, elucidating major problems 
of the history of philosophy from the standpoint of Marxism- 
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Leninism, have been produced in each oi these fields uf 
knowledge. 

Immediately after the October Revolution work started on 
the elaboration of the historj.” of philosophy as an integ- 
ral piocess extending to different countries and periods, the 
study of which is indispensable to the development, detailed 
understanding and application of the philosophy of Marxism. 
During the last fifty years a vast literature on diverse prob- 
lems of the histor>’ of philosophy has been produced. " 

Elaboration of a Marxist scientific concept of the history 
of philosophy contreisting with the modern bourgeois ide- 
ologists’ views on the subject has been a notable achievement 
of Soviet historical-philosophical science. Works providing 
a general picture of philosophicad development, written by 
Soviet historians of philosophy between 1940 and 1970 are of 
particular significance in this respect.'* •* '^ 

Marxist philosophical science has achieved a great task in 
restoring historical truth in the assessment of the philosophy 
and social thought of the Eastern countries. Bourgeois philos- 
ophers and Orientalists in the West either regard Eastern 
philosophy as merely mythological and religious and there- 
fore not worthy of serious study, or, conversely, see in its 
religious and contemplative aspect, its “exclusiveness” and 
“immobility”, the greatest possible merits. Studies by Soviet 
scientists (N. I. Konrad, A. O. Makovelsk>% V. K. Chaloyan 
and others) demonstrate that the development of both Eas- 
tern and Western philosophy is governed by the same ob- 
jective laws and that their different forms can be explained 
by social factors. 

Soviet historical-philosophical science which rejects the 
bourgeois concepts of both “Eurocentrism” and “Asiacen- 
trism” sees its internationalist duty to lie in the study of the 


* The catalogue of literature ou the history of philosophy for 1917- 
1962, published by the Fimdamental Social Sciences Library of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences, which includes works in Russian on the history of 
foreign pre-Marxist philosophy, numbers over three thousand books and 
mticles by about 1,500 authors. (See History of Foreign Pre-Marxist 
Philosophy, Bibliography of Literature, Issued in the USSR in Russian 
in 1917-62, Moscow, 196S, in Rusian). 

•* See History of Philosophy, in six volumes, Moscow, 1957-65; A 
Short Essay of History of Philosophy, Second edition, Moscow. 1971 (in 
Russian) 
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philosophical thought of the Eastern peoples as an integral 
part of world culture. It would be a deviation from the inter- 
nationalist principles of Leninism to refuse to investigate 
thoroughly the century-old traditions of Eastern — and, in 
particular, Chinese — philosophy because it has now been made 
an object of falsification by nationalist and Leftist sectarian 
elements, especially the Maoists, who are trying to isolate 
Eastern philosophical thought from the general historical- 
philosophical process and are reviving and fostering idealist 
concepts of the ancient and medieval East (Confucianism, 
for example). 

As capitalism has entered its imperialist stage and especial- 
ly at its present stage characterised by a general economic, 
ideological and political crisis, bourgeois philosophy has 
undergone a substantial change. The qualitative features es- 
sential to modern bourgeois philosophy not to be found in 
the classical philosophical schools of the era of bourgeois 
revolutions (the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries) were 
already disclosed by Lenin in his Materialism and Empirio- 
Criiicism; the principles outlined in this work are those which 
Marxist philosophers take as their starting-point. Compared 
with pre-Marxist bourgeois philosophy, modem bourgeois 
philosophy has lost its former progressive significance, be- 
coming a “defensive” philosophy, and has broken off its ties 
with progressive science. Despite the great variety of the 
philosophucal schools of modern bourgeois thought, the lat- 
ter is not rich ideologically and is not equipped to supply 
correct answers to major philosophical and sociologies 
problems of the present, furnish a scientific world outlook, 
prognosticate mankind’s future and arm men for the struggle 
to uphold lofty ideals. 

In a number of works on modem idealist philosophy and 
monographs treating individual philosophical trends or bour- 
geois philosophy in individual countries, Soviet philosophers 
have subjected to committed and principled critical study 
of a high level the bourgeois philosophical schools of the 
twentieth century, such as neo-positivism, existentialism, neo- 
Thomism, pragmatism, and so on.* 


^ See K. Bakradze, On the History of Modern Bourgeois Philosophy, 
Tbilisi, 1960, A. Bogomolov, iwg/isA and American Bourgeois Philosophy 
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Soviet philosophers have also turned their back on the 
primitive concept current in the 19305 and 1940s, according 
to which all twentieth- century bourgeois philosophv was 
purely reactionary. They demonstrate that besides openly 
retrograde doctrines the purpose of which is to justify the 
capitalist system, in modern bourgeois philosophy liberal- 
idealist concepts exist side by side with highly involved and 
contradictory trends which, for all their basic idealism, 
nevertheless do possess scope for theoretical investigation, an 
original approach to philosophical problems and allow of 
opportunities for finding interesting solutions to the latter. 

The history of Soviet philosophical science, its major land- 
marks and results and the problems it is faced with are closely 
associated with the continuation and development of Lenin- 
ist traditions in philosophy. 

3. fflSTORICAL LANDMARKS AND DISTINCTTVE 
FEATURES OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF LENINIST 
TRADITIONS IN SOVIET PHILOSOPHICAL SCIENCE 

The development of Marxist-Leninist philosophy in the 
Soviet Union is a component part of the international philos- 
ophy of dialectical and historical materialism and one of 
the basic elements of the international history of the Lenin- 
ist stage of Marxist philosophy. In our view, it is wrong to 
use the term “Soviet philosophy” which was introduced in 
modem philosophical literature by opponents of Marxism- 


of Imperialist Epoch, Moscow, 1964; A. Bogomolov, The Theory of Dev- 
elopment in Bourgeois Philosophy of 19th and 20th Centuries, Moscow, 
1962; A. Bogomolov, German Bourgeois Philosophy Since 1865, Moscow, 
1969; History of Philosophy, in six volumes, Moscow, 1957-65; 
I Kon, Positivism in Sociology. A Historical Survey, Leninnad, 
1964; I. Narsfcy, Modem Positixnsm, Moscow, 1961; S- Oduyev, Follow- 
ing the Paths of Zarathustra, Moscow, 1971; T. Oizerman, Alienation and 
Bourgeois Myth About Marxism, Moscow, 1965; L. Skvortsov, Ideology 
and Tactics of Anti-Communism, Moscow, 1967; Modern Philosophy and 
Sociology in XJJestem Europe and the Americas, Moscow, 1964; Modern 
Existentialism. Critical Essays, Moscow, 1966; S. Efirov, Italian Bour- 
geois Philosophy of the 20th Century, Moscow, 1968; M. Yakovlev, 
Marxism and Modem Bourgeois History of Philosophy, Moscow, 1964; 
I. Yakushevsky, Leninism, Revolution and "Sovietology”, Leningrad, 
1968; etc. (All in Russian.) T. Oizerman, Problems of the History of 
Philosophy, Progress Publishers, 1973. 
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Leninism (Joseph Bochehski, Thomas Blakeley, Gustav Wet- 
ter and others) and which, unfortunately, has gained some 
currency in Marxist and progressive literature abroad and is 
sometimes to be found in Soviet literature as well. In fact, 
however, no specific “Soviet philosophy” separate from in- 
ternational Marxist-Leninist philosophical thought of the 
world communist movement of the current epoch has ever 
existed. When the Soviet state was set up more than fifty 
years ago, Soviet philosophical science, which takes its start 
from Lenin’s works written after the October Revolution, 
came into existence and began to develop- Just as there exist 
Soviet mathematical, physical and biological sciences (but 
not “Soviet mathematics”, “Soviet physics”, “Soviet biology”, 
or the like), as well as Soviet historical, economic and juri- 
dical sciences, so is one justified in speaking of Soviet philos- 
ophical science. The international philosophy of Marxism- 
Leninism finds expression in Soviet philosophical science just 
as it does in the Marxist philosophical science of Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Germany, Poland, Italy, France and many other 
countries where it is developed by Communist parties, phi- 
losophers and other Marxist intellectuals loyal to Leninism. 
This, however, does not mean that the history of Soviet phi- 
losophical science which covers a period of more than fifty 
years has exhibited no distinctive features of development. 
Such features, indeed, exist and they consist, above all, in 
the following: 

1. Marxist-Leninist philosophy began to develop in the 
Soviet Union at a time when the coimtry of the pioneers and 
first builders of socialism was embarking on the unexplored 
path of the construction of a new society. The formation of 
socialism and its theoretical thought proceeded in the USSR 
in a situation of the most acute class struggle within the 
country and in the international arena, as well as in a sit- 
uation of difficult ideological quests for solutions to new 
philosophical and sociolo^cal problems. The intensity of the 
struggle in the philosophical and theoretical field, especially 
marked in the first two decades after the October Revolu- 
tion, can be put down to these socio-historical factors and 
the novelty of the problems philosophy and sociology have 
had to tackle in the modem epoch, not to any “Soviet ag- 
gressiveness” or “dogmatic narrow-mindedness” that hour- 
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geois Marxolo^ists and revisionists impute to Soviet Marxi^-t? 
Spurious offshoots of Marxist thought, foreicrn to Leninism, 
such as the Stalin personality cult and elements of subiec- 
tivism and time-serving, which are not at all natural or es- 
sential to the development of philosophv and social thoueht 
in a socialist country, can be explained to a certain extent 
by the complicated processes at work in the L’SSR and the 
socio-historical conditions shaping Soviet development which 
prevailed there in the past owing to the capitalist encircle- 
ment, as well as by distortions of the Party's Leninist policy 
and deviation from Leninist traditions. 

2. As it embarked on the socialist path, the Soviet Repub- 
lic did not have at its service a great many highly qualified 
professional Marxist philosophers, for Marxist ideas were 
alien to most philosophers and sociologists in pre-revolu- 
tionary Russia: considerable effort had to be made during a 
large number of years, especially during the first two decades 
after October 1917, when socialism was being constructed in 
the Soviet Union in the face of bitter opposition from the 
remnants of the exploiting classes and capitalist elements, 
to overcome the resistance of anti-socialist and anti-Marxist 
forces in philosophy, science and social thought and to win 
over to dialectical materialism the figures from the scientific 
and cultural world who had been under the influence of 
bourgeois, feudal-clerical or petty-bourgeois ideologv. 

3. Being a multinational country, the Soviet Union has par- 
ticularly varied philosophical and cultural traditions, the 
finest of which are continued and developed in the Marxist 
philosophical thought of each Soviet people. The transition 
of a number of peoples to socialism bypassing the capitalist 
stage, the elimination of economic and cultural backwardness 
among many peoples and nationalities on the basis of social- 
ist construction, the elimination of former national exclusive- 
ness and cultural isolation, as well as the old, backward 
patterns of everyday life, struggle against the remnants of 
national animosity, nationalist narrow-mindedness, and so 
on, placed before the philosophers and sociologists among the 
Soviet peoples specific problems. This required of philoso- 
phers and social scientists an analysis emd prartical solution 
of topical problems connected with socialist devel- 
opment. 
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4. Twenty of the fifty-five years that Soviet society has 
been in existence have been spent in fighting- wars thrust 
upon the Soviet state by imperialist aggressors and rehabil- 
itating the war-devastated economy. The first-ever socialist 
tranformations were effected in a country whose productive 
forces 'were not highly developed and whose general eco- 
nomic level was rather poor while before the October Re- 
volution its technology, economy and administration had 
been most backward. Much of the work undertaken by So- 
viet philosophical science in the past was concentrated for 
some years, and still is to a considerable extent concentrated 
on the ideological and political struggle against imperialism 
and curbing its ideolo^cal influence, providing theoretical 
substeintiation to socialist transformations and popularising 
the ideas of scientific communism and the Party’s Leninist 
policy among the masses. In the conditions of the construc- 
tion of socialism and communism, philosophical science con- 
centrates its attention mainly on moulding the scientific world 
outlook of the working class, the new intelligentsia and the 
broad mass of the people. All this has left its mark on the 
history of Soviet philosophical science whose representatives 
had to popularise science, speak at meetings, write for pe- 
riodicals and engage actively in other kinds of practical 
ideological work. 

In view of all these features of Soviet philosophy and the 
difficulties and obstacles it encountered in the course of its 
development, it would be wrong to assess philosophical 
thought in the Soviet Union as being merely of a popularis- 
ing, propagandist turn and possessing no independent scien- 
tific significance. Still more wrong and incompatible with 
historical truth is the claim, often made abroad to the effect 
that Soviet philosophical science is “dogmatic”, “etatist-prag- 
matic” or “scientistic-positi-vist” and to falsely and mali- 
ciously charge Soviet Marxists, philosophers among them, 
with “distorting” Marxism, departing from Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, and so on. Right-wing revisionist theoreticians (for 
example, Garaudy in his Marxism in the twentieth Century) 
distort the truth when they assert that Marxist thought in 
the Soviet Union and some other socialist countries was in 
a state of “stagnation” and “sclerosis”, that for nearly twenty- 
five years of our troubled age it “slumbered like a sleeping 
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beauty”. “Left”-wing revisionists and sectarians, advcicates 
of Maoism in particular, accuse Soviet Marxists of bourceois 
degeneration and revisionism. Like the Trotskvitcs. contem- 
porary “Left”-wing opportunists would belittle the signi- 
ficance of Lenin’s ideological and theoretical legacy, sub- 
stituting their own metaphy’sical and subjectivist concepts for 
Lenin's doctrine and method. These fabrications, the purpose 
of which is to oust Leninism and its traditions from the phi- 
losophical and social thought of the international communist 
movement, are disproved by the actual history* of Marxism 
and Marxist philosophy in the Soviet Union. Certain illu- 
sions entertained by some Soviet philosophers in the past and 
subjectivist and dogmatic errors they committed during the 
period of the cult of personality, for example, cannot refute 
the indisputable fact that taken as a whole, Soviet philoso- 
phical science, always loyal to Marxism-Leninism, has been 
defending and continuing its traditions and that it plays a 
great and active part in the defence, dissemination and fur- 
ther developmet of dialectical and historical materialism. 

Lenin’s apt observation to the effect that no errors or 
temporary blimders that might occur in Soviet society could 
detract from its indisputably great merits is fully appli- 
cable to Soviet philosophical science, as well as to the whole 
of Marxist thought in the USSR. In exposing the opponents 
of Marxism who endeavoured to make capital out of every 
mistake the Soviet state committed, Lenin wrote: “For every 
hundred mistakes we commit, and which the bourgeoisie and 
their lackeys . . . shout about to the whole world, 10.000 
great and heroic deeds are performed, greater and more 
heroic because they are simple and inconspicuous amidst 
everyday life. — 

At various stages of the history of Marxist philosophy 
after the October Revolution, despite all misconceptions and 
errors and all the difficulties and obstacles that stood in the 
way of Marxist philosophy, the continuity of Marxist philos- 
ophical thought endured and developed. The Communist 
Party and Soviet scientists have always endeavoured to com- 
bine their assimilation of the findings of the previous history* 
of philosophy with a creative elaboration of fresh philos- 


V. I. Lenin, Colected Works. Vol. 28, p 72 
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ophical and social problems, the drawing up of new philos- 
ophical propositions and general conclusions and with 
the further development of the theory and method of 
Marxist-Leninist philosophy. This has always been one of 
the particularly positive aspects of Leninist tradition in 
philosophy. 

In the earlv twenties, when discussing the question of the 
critical assimilation and application by Marxists of the dialec- 
tical tradition, Hegel’s in particular, and of the solid mate- 
rialist tradition, Lenin by no means stopped at that. In 1922, 
in his article “On the Significance of Militant Materialism”, 
he called for efforts to enrich Marxist philosophical science 
by analysing the experience of recent history and the revo- 
lutionary movement in the West and East and the findings 
of modem science so as to find answers to the questions posed 
by rapid social and scientific progress. Unless Marxists adopt 
this resourceful approach, Lenin concluded, philosophical 
materialism “can be neither militant nor materialism”* and 
it will stop being militant and will become defeatable. Lenin 
emphasised that Marxist philosophers should turn their at- 
tention to the scientific discoveries of great reformers of sci- 
ence (Einstein’s relativity theory, for instance) so that dia- 
lectical materialism, enriched by conclusions drawn from 
the results of the recent revolution in natural science, could 
assume a new scientific eispect. 

In the latter half of the twenties and in the early thirties, 
when the question “Who will win?” was being decided in 
the USSR zind socialist society was being constructed in con- 
ditions of an intense cleiss struggle and a capitalist encir- 
clement, the Party and its theoreticians had to confront fresh 
philosophical and social problems connected •vrith the con- 
tradictions of the period of transition from capitalism to so- 
cialism, the contradictions of world development in the mod- 
em epoch, the motive forces and objective laws in the de- 
velopment of socialist society, the changes in the stracture of 
society, relations between classes and peoples, the cultural 
revolution, ideological struggle, and so on. 

In the second half of the thirties, when the time had come 
to uphold and add to the democratic and cultural gains 


* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 3S, p 233. 
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scored in the struggle against fascist reaction, the C-unmun- 
ist Ptirties of the Soviet Union and other countries, in ac- 
cordance with the appeal of the 7th Comintern Conirress, 
launched extensive scientific and ideological work to popu- 
larise and develop the progressive traditions in philosophy, 
social thought and culture. 

Tlie Communist Party of the Soviet Union repeatedly 
turned to the problems of the scientific study and the -^fa^x- 
ist evaluation of the philosophical heritage of the past. TTie 
resolution of the CPSU Central Committee on the short- 
comings and errors in the interpretation of late eiehteenth- 
century German philosophy (1944) and the philosophical 
discussion organised by the CPSU Central Committee in 1947 
were both devoted to these matters. Yet, the 1947 philoso- 
phical debate, which led to an intensification of the struggle 
against the pressure of bourgeois ideology and its influence 
after World War II and also of the criticism of bourgeois 
philosophical concepts smd of the errors that had been made 
in evaluating them, wzis not then in a position, in the cir- 
cumstances of the personality cult, to effect a radical improve- 
ment in philosophical work including that in the history 
of philosophy. The debate failed to bring out the immense 
importance of continuity in the development of philosophi- 
cal thought, while some of the speakers underestimated the 
cognitive value of the history of philosophy, especially 
of the dialectics of German classical philosophy. As a 
result, at the end of the forties and beginning of 
the fifties the philosophical heritage of the past was still in 
a number of cases not being ascribed its true importance. 

Nevertheless, it is wrong to allege that in the thirties and 
forties interest in the problems of the history of philosophy 
decreased, and that after the 1947 debate the histo:^ of phi- 
losophy was “called to a halt” in the Soviet Union. As a 
matter of fact, in the thirties and forties, including the 
period of World War II, philosophical literature in the So- 
viet Union was enriched by scores of scientific editions of 
the classics ojF world philosophy and the philosophical thought 
of the peoples of the Soviet Union and by numerous mono- 
graphs and surveys in the field of the history of philosophy% 
the number of which exceeded many times the philosophical 
literature put out in the twenties. 
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Both in the thirties and forties and in the first half of the 
fifties, Soviet philosophers continued to study the philoso- 
phical heritage of the past, and were engaged in the publica- 
tion of works by Hegel, Feuerbach, French and American 
enlighteners, Russian, Ukrainian, Bulgarian, Polish, Yugos- 
lav and other materialists to complete the series already well 
under way. Although works on the history of philosophy 
published at that time mostly fell within the category of 
popular science and propaganda literature and were often 
one-sided, Soviet scientists nevertheless produced scores of 
works on the history of world and Russian philosophical and 
sociological thought in that period as well.®^ 

Works by Soviet philosophers, like that by I. K. LuppoFs 
on Diderot, V. P. Volgin’s on the utopian socialists and a 
number of works on Hegel came to provide an inspiring 
example of scientific investigation into the materialist and 
dialectical traditions of French, German and other progres- 
sive thinkers for Marxists abroad. Publication in the Soviet 
Union of scientific and annotated editions of classics of an- 


* See G. Aleksandrov, Aristotle^ Moscow, 1940; V. Asmus, Marx and 
Bourgeois Histonsm^ Moscow-Leningrad, 1933; B. Bykhovsky, He gets 
Method and System^ Moscow, 1941; B. Bykhovsky, Philosophy of Desc-- 
artes^ Moscow-Leningrad, 1940; G. Vasetsky and M. lovchuk, On the 
History of Russicm Materialism of the ISth-^lOth Centuries^ Moscow, 
1942; V. Volgin, Development of Social Thought in France in the 18tk 
Century, Moscow, 1958; V. Volgin, French Utopian Communism, 
Moscow, 1960; M. Gukovsky, Mechanics of Leonardo da Vinci, Moscow- 
Leningrad, 1947; G. Guseinov, On the History of Social and Philosophic 
Thought in Azerbaijan in the 19th Century, Baku, 1958; From the Htstory 
of Russian Philosophy, Selection of articles, Moscow, 1951; B. Kedrov, 
Engels and Science, Moscow, 1947; I. Luppol, Historico-Philosophtc 
Sketches, Moscow-Leningrad, 1935; A. Makovelsky, Ancient Greek 
Atomists, Baku, 1946; Kh. Momjan, Laforgue and Some Questions of 
Marxist Philosophy, Yerevan, 1954; Kh. Momjan, The Philosophy of Hel- 
vetius, Moscow, 1955; I. Narsky, The World Outlook of E, Dembovsky, 
Moscow, 1954; T. Oizerman, The Development of Marxist Theory on the 
Basis of the Experience of the 1848 Revolutions, Moscow, 1955; M. Omc- 
lyanovsky, V* L Lenin cmd the Science of Physics in the 20th Century, 
Moscow, 1947; On the History of Philosophic and Socio-Political Thougni 
in the Soviet Union, in two volumes, Moscow, 1955-56; G. Plcfchanov, 
K. A» Timiryazev, Moscow 1955; Y. Radul-Zatulovsky, Confucianism and 
Its Dissemination in Japan, Moscow-Leninigrad, 1947; M Serebryakov, 
Frederick Engels, Leningrad, 1958; E. Sitkovsky, The Philosophy of 
/, Robinet, JAoscow, 1936; D. Chesnokov, Herzens World Outlook, 
Moscow, 1948; etc (All in Russian) 
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cient. medieval and recent philosophv tor the Hi^t time pro- 
vided a Marxist scientific foundation tor both the studv and 
popularisation of the philosophical heritage of the past and 
of the finest intellectual traditions of many different peoples. 

It was precisely in the Soviet Union that the study ot the 
philosophical heritage of Eastern peoples (those oi India. 
China, Japan, Iran, the Arab countries. Central Asia, and 
so on) was put on a scientific basis for the first time. Soviet 
Marxists (N. I. Konrad, A. O. Makovelsky, Y. B. Radul- 
Zatulovsky, A. A. Petrov, S. L. Tikhvinsky, S. N. Grigoryan 
and others) unlike bourgeois historians of colonialist sym- 
pathies demonstrated that Eaistern philosophical and social 
thought was not merely contemplative and idealistic, that it 
was not stagnant and unproductive, that it did not rest solely 
on intuition and mysticism, but that its development was the 
fruit of the struggle of progressive, materialist and freedom- 
loving trends against the domination of reaction, religion 
and idealism.’*' 

Soviet historians and philosophers have also made an im- 
portant contribution to the study of the philosophical heri- 
tage of East European peoples, which, like the philosophy of 
the peoples of Asia and Africa, was formerly ignored by 
bourgeois philosophers amd historians. Soviet scientists (such 
as I. S. Narsky, L. S. Vorobyov, Y. V. Osipova, M. A. He- 
veshi) were among the first Marxists to study the finest tra- 
ditions of philosophical thought in Poland, Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary and other Ezist European countries.’®'’^' 

The Soviet Marxists, who are deeply convinced that Lenin- 
ism is a new, higher stage in the development of Marxism 
and its philosophy were nevertheless among the first (for 


* "The History of Philosophy, in six volumes, Moscow, 1957-65, 
N. Konrad, The West and the East, Moscow, 1966; A. Makovelsky, 
Avesta, Baku, 1960; A. Petrov, Van Bhi, 226-249. From the History of 
Chinese Philosophy, Moscow-Leningrad, 1936; A. Petrov, Van Chun, the 
Ancient Chinese Materialist and Enlightener, Moscow, 1954; S. Tikhvin- 
sky, Struggle for Reforms in China oi the End of the 19th Century and 
Kan Yu-vai, Moscow, 1959; etc. (Ail in Russian.) 

’*"*■ The History of Philosophy, in six volumes, Vol, 4-6, Moscow, 
1959-65; L. Vorobyov, Luben Karatielov's World Outlook and Creative 
Work, Moscow, 1963; L. Vorobyov, Khristo Botev, Moscow, 1953; Marx- 
ist-Leninist Philosophy and Sociology in the USSR and European Social- 
ist Countries, Moscow, 1965; etc. (Ml in Russian.) 
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instance P. Dauge, A. P. Gagarin, Kh. N. Momjan, B. A. Cha- 
gin^ to launch scientific studies of the legacy of outstanding 
foreign exponents of Marxist philosophy and social thought 
who had not yet adopted a Leninist stand, viz., J. Dietzgen 
and Paul Laf argue, as well as Franz Mehnng and other Left- 
wing Social-Democrats.'*' 

Soviet Marxists resolutely criticised Social-Democrat theo- 
reticians (Karl Kautsky, Otto Bauer and others) for their 
having renounced the revolutionary principles of Marxism 
and openly rejected Marxist materialism and dialectics which 
they replaced by an idealist interpretation of history and by 
vulgar evolutionism. This criticism — especially in the thir- 
ties — w’as not devoid of errors and exaggerations, due to the 
fact that Social-Democracy was incorrectly assessed as so- 
cial-fascism and also to a sweeping, indiscriminate approach 
to different trends and exponents of non-communist thought 
in the labour and national liberation movements. On the 
whole, however, criticism of the Second International’s so- 
cizil-opportunism in politics and revisionism in theory, and 
sJso in philosophy, made it clear to readers both in the Soviet 
Union and abroad that from an ideological and theoretical 
point of view Leninism is the only true and scientific revolu- 
tionary doctrine of the modem epoch. 

The ideological struggle conducted by the Marxist-Lenin- 
ist theoreticians in the Soviet Union against reactionary bour- 
geois ideology and criticism by Soviet Marxists of diverse 
trends in modern bourgeois philosophy have been of great 
international significance to Soviet philosophical and social 
thought and progressive philosophical and social thought 
abroad. The works of Communist Party leaders and a num- 
ber of Soviet philosophers published before and during World 
War II (works by G. F. Aleksandrov, M. A. Arzhanov, 
B. E, BylAovsky, S. Y. Volfson, A. M. Deborin, L. F. Ilyi- 
chev, F. V. Konstantinov, M. B. Mitin, M. M. Rosental, 
P. N. Fedoseyev, P. F. Yudin, Y. M. Yaroslavsky and others), 


y. Volkova, Joseph Dietzgen, Moscow, 1961; A. Gagarin, Franz 
Mehring and His Philosophic Views, Moscow, 1937; P. Dauge, Dietzgen, 
Moscow, 1934; Kh, Momjan, Laforgue and Some Questions of Marxist 
iheory, Yerevan,^ 1954; B. Chagin, From the History of Struggle Against 
Philosophic Revisionism in the Ranks of German Social-Democracy, 
1S93-1914, Moscow-Leningrad, 1961; etc (All in Russian) 
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which subjected to stern criticism fascist ideolojrv and the 
reactionary philosophical and sociological concepts used in 
its support, contributed to the ideological, moral and politic- 
al defeat of fascism. 

Works by Soviet philosophers treating the histoiv of mo- 
dem philosophy and criticising modem bourgeois philoso- 
phy, especially those published in the late fifties, have been 
of great scientific, ideological and political significance for 
the development of international Marxist philosophical and 
social thought and for the ideological struggle against anti- 
communism and reactionary bourgeois ideology. Of parti- 
cular note are various collective works on subjective idealism, 
modern positivism, existentialism, religious-philosophical 
currents, objective idealism and other trends of modern bour- 
geois philosophy as well as monographs by a number of 
Soviet scientists (including Y. P. Frantsev, K. S. Bakradze, 
A, S. Bogomolov, A. G. Yegorov, Y. A. Zamoshkin, G. A. 
Kursanov, Y, K. Melvil, V. V. Mshvenieradze, I. S. Narsky, 
S. F. Oduyev, T. I. Oizerman, A. F. Okulov, S. I- Popov, 
V. S. Semyonov, Y. N. Semyonov, L. V. Skvortsov, A. F. 
Shishkin, S. A. Efirov, M. V. Yakovlev). 

The principle of proletarian internationalism in the dev- 
elopment of Marxist philosophy and social thought in the 
USSR is also embodied in collective projects, in which Marx- 
ists of different coimtries participate, aimed at elaborating 
a common philosophical scientific theory. 

For over half a century now Soviet philosophers and social 
scientists have been bringing out works and textbooks which 
familiarise Communists and other progressives abroad with 
Marxist theory and promote their Marxist-Leninist ground- 
ing. On the other hand, the development of philosophical 
thought in the Soviet Union has been actively promoted by 
works of modem Marxist philosophers in other countries, 
including T. Pavlov and S. Ganovsky (Bulgaria), L. Rudzis 
and B. Fogarasi (Himgary) and others who have taken a 
direct pzurt in philosophical research conducted in the Soviet 
Union. 

In the current epoch, particularly during the quarter of 
a century that has passed since a number of other countries 
embarked on a socialist path and a world socialist system 
was formed, Marxist philosophical and social thought has 
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bt;en developing in the context of ideological interaction of 
Marxists from different countries, thanks to their loint efforts. 
This has been reflected in the joint documents of the inter- 
national workers’ movement and some collective works pre- 
pared by Marxists from different countries (the most recent 
examples are associated with the centenary of the First In- 
ternaHonal, the fiftieth annivers^ of 

tion, the 150th anmversary of Marxs birth, the 50th anm- 
versary of the Communist International and the I^nin cen- 
tenary). Philosophy and social science in the USSR by no 
means pretend to any monopoly or umversality in solving the 
theoretical problems of the present Soviet Marxists atten- 
tivelv study and systematise ^e results of the development of 
Marsdst philosophy and soci^ thought, often collaborating 
in the theoretical field with Marxists from other cow ries 
In keeping with Leninist tradition the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union furthers in its documents the intematira- 
alist line of the development of Marxist soa^ thought. 
Theses of the CC CPSU on the 50th anniversap^ of the 
Great October Socialist Revolution, which graphically express 
the attitude of Soviet Communists and the entire Soviet peo- 
ple on this subject, state: “Possessing a wealth of theory 
and having accumulated unprecedented expenence of ap- 
plying it in revolutionary struggle and in bmlding a new so- 
dety, our Party highly assesses the achievements of M^- 
ist-Leninist thought in other countries. It takes them into 
account and uses them in its theoretical and practical work, 
in the struggle for socialism and communism. 


50th Anniversary of the Great October Socialist Revolution, 
Moscow, 1967, pp. 41-42- 



CHAPTER V 


LENINIST PHILOSOPHICAL TRADITIONS 
IN THE INTERNATIONAL COMMUNIST MOVEMENT 
and the current IDEOLOGICAL BATTLE 


The Appeal of the International Meetin.^ of Communist 
and Workers’ Parties (Moscow, June 1969) entitled “On the 
Centenary of the Birth of Vladimir Ilyich Lenin” states- 
“Today we have every iustification for saying about Lenin's 
teaching what he himself said about Marxism: it is all-power- 
ful, because it is true. Marxist-Leninist theory and its creative 
application in specific conditions permit scientific answers 
to be found to the questions facing all contingents of the 
world revolutionary movement, wherever they are active.” •' 
This profound conclusion drawn by an international forum 
of Communists applies in every respect to the history of 
Marxist-Leninist philosophy in various countries of the 
modem world. 

1. THE DISSEMINATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF MARXIST-LENINIST IDEAS 
OUTSIDE THE SOVIET UNION SINCE 1917 

In the years immediately after the October Revolution 
Marxist ideas developed by Lenin and his followers were 
taken up to an ever-increasing extent by the Commumst 
parties then being set up in countries outside the Soviet Union. 
The Communist International, set up in 1919, played an im- 
portant role in the dissemination of Mau-xist-Leninist ideas 
and their application to the conditions obtaining in the new 
epoch, that of the collapse of imperialism imder pressure from 


* International Meeting of Communist and XJUorkers’ Parties, Moscow 
1969, Prague 1969, p. 41. 
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'socialist and national liberation revolutions. From the ver\ 
outset of that peiiod a tremendous influence was exerted on 
the formation of philosophical thought in the international 
communist movement by Lenin’s works, particularly transla- 
tions of such classic writings as Materialism and Empirio- 
Ctittcism, Impel ialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism and 
'The Stale and Revolution. A comparable influence in this 
sphere can also be ascribed to the works of various Soviet 
Marxists, in particular articles in the journal Under the 
Banner of Marxism which was translated into German and 
other foreign languages, the philosophical debates held in 
the twenties and early thirties, Soviet textbooks and manuals 
on dialectial and historical materialism, etc. 

The ideological, theoretical and political struggle which 
was being waged against Menshevism, “Left communist” 
and anarcho-syndicalist trends. Trotskyism and Zinoviyev- 
ism. Right-wing opportunism and bourgeois-nationalist devia- 
tions by Soviet Communists met with responsive support 
from the Communist parties that had been set up by that time 
in many countries of Europe, Asia and elsewhere. 

In Germany the experience gleaned by Soviet Commimists 
in their ideological and theoretical activities helped German 
Communists to expose the Social-Reformists’ falsifications of 
Marxist philosophy and also those perpetrated by Trotskyites 
and other opportunists in the CPG (August Talheimer, Karl 
Korsch, etc.) who denied that Lenin’s ideas and principles 
were applicable to countries where capitalism was already 
highly developed, such as Germany, and who considered their 
views more “Left” than Leninism itself. German Marxist phi- 
losophers (Franz Mehring who died in 1919 and later Her- 
mann Duncker et al.) shed light in their works on the sci- 
entific character and lasting relevance of Marxist-Leninist 
philosophy. Duncker and other German Marxists criticised 
Kautsky and his following and Adler’s “ethical socialism” 
and came out against the misguided concept of dialectics as 
something only applicable to socio-historical reality but not 
to the world as a whole (this concept was formulated in 
Lukacs’ book History and Class Consciousness). 


* K. Alarx's “Capital” and Philosophy Today, Moscow, 196S, 
pp 521-24 (in Russian). 
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Giving voice to the general line 0. i PG 

headed by Ernst Thalmann, with regard to the continuatinn 
and development of Leninist theoretical and political fad;- 
tions Duncker wrote: “Thanks to the work of V. 1. Lenin 
I evolutionary Marxism again raised its leonine head, -licd- 
ding the skin of Menshevik, social-chau\ mist distortions, re- 
cisionist and imperialist opportunism and . Kautskian mis- 
representation. Through his creative des elopnient of Marxism 
Lenin created a political programme of resolutionarv com- 
munism for the modem world."'" 

The split that took place in the labour movement as a re- 
sult of the efiForts by Right-wing Social-Democrats, and the 
establishment in Germany of a fascist dictatorship in 1933 
held back the dissemination of Marxist-Leninist ideas in 
that country, but not even the nazi terror could stamp out 
Marxist thought in the GermaA labour movement 

Significant contributions to the development of Marxist- 
Leninist philosophy have since been made by various Marxist 
writers from the GDR, who adopted and activelv promoted 
Leninist traditions (Kurt Hager, A. Kosing, Matthaus Klein. 
Georg Mende, Hermann Ley and others).'’ In waitings and 
speeches by Marxists in the GDR and also from the FRG 
(Max Reimann, Josef Schleifstein, Robert Steigerwald and 
others) and West Berlin, harsh and detailed criticism of 
bourgeois and reformist ideology was found side bv side 
with convincing demonstrations of the fact that onlv Lenin- 
ism provides science-based answers to the central problems of 
our age. 

Soon after the October Revolution leading figures in the 
Communist Party of France — Maurice Thorez, Marcel Ca- 
chin, Jacques Duclos, Waldek Rochet, Georges Gogniot ^d 
others — embarked on energetic propaganda and theoretical 
elaboration of Marxist ideas. This work was also participat- 
ed in by professional Marxist philosophers — Georges Polit- 


' H. Duncker, Introduction tnio Marxism, Moscow, 1963, p 19S 
(Russ ed). 

" '* Marx's "^Ca^itar and Philosophy Today, Moscow, 196S, pp. 453- 
67, 689-99 (in Russian); Marxist-Leninist Philosophy and Sociology in 
the USSR and European Socialist Count? ies, Moscow, 1965 (in 
Russian), 
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zer, Henri Mougin, Jacques Solomon, Guy Besse, Jean Ka- 
napa. Lucien Seve and others."*' 

Fundamental works on the life and work of Karl Mane 
and Frederick Engels were put out by the French Marxist 
Auguste Cornu. A number of prominent scientists (Paul 
Langevin, Frederic Joliot-Curie) adopted a dialectical ma- 
terialist stand. 

While approaching fundamental socio-theoretical and 
philosophical problems from a Marxist, dialectical-materialist 
standpoint, the French Communists at the same time contin- 
ue to figure as heirs to the Enlightenment, materialist, so- 
cialist and revolutionary-democratic traditions of their own 
people. Calling attention to the fact that the communist move- 
ment in France traces its origins back to the materialism 
of the eighteenth-centimy philosophers, to Babeuf and Cabet, 
Saint-Simon, Fourier and Blanqui, Maurice Thorez in the 
name of the Communist Party declared: “It is we alone who 
carry on the finest traditions in France.”"'* 

In Italy Marxist philosophical traditions are inseparably 
linked with the theoretical and political activities of Antonio 
Labriola, Antonio Gramsci, Palmiro Togliatti and other 
revolutionary Marxists. In the years that followed the October 
Revolution, despite the difficult conditions stemming from 
the fascist domination of long standing, Marxist traditions 
were carried forward by the Italian Communist Party that 
had been founded by Gramsci and Togliatti. The Italian 
Communists embraced the theory and method of Leninism 
which they applied to their own local conditions: only fol- 
lowing a Leninist course, Togliatti pointed out, was it pos- 
sible to develop fruitfully Marx’s heritage in the twentieth 
century. 

Although in one of his first Marxist works. Revolution 
Despite “CapitoT’f Gramsci drew the erroneous conclusion to 
the effect that the October Revolution which he welcomed 
with enthusiasm did not tie in with Marx’s prediction, in a 
number of subsequent works, as Togliatti was to point out, 
he achieved a full and comprehensive grasp of Leninist theory 


Marx s '‘CapitaV’ and Philosophy Today, Aloscow, 196S, pp 568-87 
(in Russian). 

M Thorez, Oeuvres choisies, en trois volumes, Vol. II, p. 507. 
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enabling him to consider in a Leninist spirit que^iirtn? crtn- 
ceming the motive forces behind rev'olution. the hegeniony 
of the proletariat, the Party, and the unit>' of theory and 
practice. Gramsci subjects to persuasive criticism ideali'-tic 
philosophy, on the one hand, in particular that of Benedetto 
Croce, and, on the other, the fatalistic and dogmatic sche- 
mata of those theoreticians, who only take into account the 
action of constant social and economic laws but attach no 
significance to subjective factors at work in societv. and so- 
cio-historical experience which play an important role in 
specific historical situations. The controversial nature of var- 
ious formulations drawn up by Gramsci such as those with re- 
gzird to the “totality of practice” give us no grounds for con- 
trasting the Marxist works of Gramsci and Lenin Works by 
Togliatti and other Italian Marxists demonstrate that Gram- 
sci’s theoretical writings represent a creative attempt to fol- 
low Lenin’s teaching. 

True to the spirit of Lenin’s theory and method Togliatti 
provided a profound Marxist assessment of the traditions 
which had grown up in Italian and world culture and in 
the field of social and philosophical thought. He demonstrat- 
ed that precisely the Marxists were the true heirs and pro- 
mulgators of the finest traditions of the Renaiissance, and 
also of the progressive trends in European thought of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, in particular the phi- 
losophy of Hegel. In a spirit quite alien to the non-criticial 
approach to Hegel’s idealism to be found among Italian neo- 
Hegelians, Togliatti outlines the essential critical position 
adhered to by Marx and his followers in their interpretation 
of Hegel’s philosophy as they adopted the revolutionary con- 
tent of his dialectic. Togliatti writes: “The task which Marx 
sets himself is, on the one hand, to single out and elaborate 
the revolutionary essence of Hegel’s ideas — and, on the other, 
he always quite clearly endeavours to make use of thought 
patterns evolved by Hegel in order to obtain a clearer grasp 
of reality and apprehend its development, while often dis- 
regarding the speculative, abstract conclusions and deduc- 
tions.’”^ 


Palmiro Togliatti, “Da Hegel al mantismo”, Riruzscita, Anno XI, 
No. 6, Roma, Giugno 1954, p. 389. 
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In Italy Marxist philosophy exerted a fruitful influence 
on progressive humanist ideas, in particular with regard to 
research into the history- of culture and social thought. An 
example of this is to be found in Eugenio Garin’s works, 
for example, Cronacke di filosofia italiarm (1900-1943) 
(Chronicle of I'-wentieth-Century Italian Philosophy (1900- 
1943)], in which reactionary conceptions of idealism in Italy 
are criticised (Hegelianism, pragmatism, existentialisin, 
Christian spiritualism, etc) and likewise groundless attempts 
of their authors to “integrate” their unscientific views with 
Marx’s philosophy'^ which, according to Garin, reflect their 
endeavour to do away not only with the influence of Lenin's 
ideas, but also to a considerable degree with those of Marx, 
an attempt “through a series of various mystifications to find 
old-style idealism in new texts.” 

In recent years Italian Marxist philosophers have been 
turning their attention increasingly to investigation of their 
own national Marxist traditions; works by Garin and other 
Marxists serve this end, dealing with the Marxist ideas of 
Antonio Labriola, Gramsci’s contribution to Marxist-Lenin- 
ist philosophy (Leninism in the Thought and Work of 
Gramsci, Gramsci and Leninism by Togliatti, Research on 
Gramsci, and others) and Togliatti’s role in the dissemination 
and development of Marxism in Italy (Ernesto Raggioneri’s 
Palmiro Togliatti, and others). 

In the United States of America Marxist traditions, 
represented in this and the last century in the works of 
Joseph 'Weydemeyer, Friedrich Sorge, Joseph Dietzgen, 
Daniel De Leon, Eugene Debs, William Heywood and 
others, are being carried forward and developed in the 
present historical epoch by the US Communist Party headed 
by Marxist-Leninist theoreticians such as William Foster, 
Gus Hall. 

William Foster stressed that the works of Lenin 
supplemented by the practical experience of the October 
Revolution were a decisive factor for the creation of the 


laves tigations into the history of contemporary Italian philosophy, 
including Marxist ^philosophy, can be found in the works of S A. Efirov 
(See Marx's “Capital” and Philosophy Today, Moscow, 196S, pp 605- 
27, in Russian) and in Leninism and Modem Problems of Hzstonc-Philo- 
sophic Science. Moscow, 1970 (in Russian). 
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theoretical basis of the Communist Partv .tf the United 
States 

In a number of his theoretical works ‘ffu 7z^'ilj'4ut 
World Capitalism, Outline Political History of tin Anuiira^. 
etc) Foster demonstrated that the United States wa^ h\ 
no means a case all its own and Marxist teachintr with 
regard to universal laws of social development, intludinir 
that under present-day capitalism, applied in full degree tu 
his country as well. He wrote: ‘‘American capitalism is 
fundamentally the same economic and political svstem as 
capitalism in other countries, and it is a prev to basically 
the same internal and external contradictions.”’’* 

In works by Foster, Gus Hall, Herbert Aptheker and 
other American Communists, written from a Marxist-Lenin- 
ist standpoint, biased racist theories put forward bv ideolog- 
ists of American imperialism’ and also revisionist concep- 
tions propagated by Browder, Gates and Bittelman and 
other renegade Marxists who have taken up the idea of 
“American exclusiveness”, etc., are subjected to scathing 
criticism. 

A number of Marxist philosophers in the US 'such as 
Harry Wells, Howard Selsam, "Victor Jerome. D. Stroik. 
S. Filkenstein) have provided scientific critical analvses of 
“modem” trends in American bourgeois philosophy (Dew'ev's 
pragmatism, Sidney Hook’s attempts to falsify Marxism. 
neo-Freudian, bourgeois philosophical anthropologv with its 
idealistic interpretation of Marx’s early works, existential- 
ism with its insistence on the immutable nature of aliena- 
tion, etc.)’*"’®'* 

The international significance of dialectical materialism 
is also recognised by the leading representatives of the 
progressive intelligentsia (Barrows Dunham, Paul K. Gros- 
ser, Corlios Lamont, John Somerville, Roy Wood Sellars, 
et al.) whose works acquaint the American public with the 
problems and achievements of Marxist philosophy including 
those relevant to the Soviet Union. 


"'W. Foster, October Revolution and the United States of America. 
Moscow, 1958, p. 35 (Russ ed ) 

— W. Foster, The Twilight of World Capitalism New York, 1949, 
p. 30. 

Maix's “Capital” and Philosophy Today, Moscow, 196S. pp 635-48. 
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Eastern Europe. The fact that after World War II the 
countiies of Eastern Europe (Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, 
Rumania, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia) embarked on the 
socialist path, despite the fact that in many of these coun- 
tries a fascist dictatorship had held sway for many years 
and Communist parties had been subjected to monstrous 
persecution and thus obliged to go underground, should to 
a large measure be ascribed to the powerful attraction of 
the ideas of Marxism-Leninism, to the ideological and polit- 
ical influence of the Great October Revolution and the 
triumphs of socialist construction in the USSR. Marxist- 
Leninist ideas won over the minds of the progressive men 
and women in the working class and intelligentsia despite 
all manner of bans and persecution. Unswerving fraternal 
help afforded by Soviet Communists promoted the ideolog- 
ical and political grounding and steeling of party personnel, 
including theoreticians, in these countries, the translation 
and dissemination of Marxist literature, scientific research 
and theoretical activities engaged in b^^ Marxists of those 
countries, including Marxist philosophers.* 

Communist parties (in Bulgaria, Hungary, Rtimania, 
Czechoslovakia and other countries of Eastern Europe) made 
skilful use of all opportunities for legal work that facilitated 
their dissemination of Marxist-Leninist ideas and propaga- 
tion of the USSR's socialist achievements among the work- 
ing people, including Soviet achievements in science and 
culture, so as to bring over to their side and win the support 
of the finest representatives of the intelligentsia who iden- 
tified themselves with the people and to help the latter learn 
the truth about Marxist-Leninist philosophy, socialist cul- 
ture and socialist science. 

In Bulgaria, where Marxist traditions, including those in 
the field of philosophy, were inseparably linked with the 
activities of the revolutionary workers’ party of the Tesnyaki 
headed by Dmitr Blagoev, Marxist theory, developed fruit- 


* Many prominent Marxist philosophers from Eastern Europe such as 
Todor Pavlov, Sava Ganovsky, R. Karakolov (Bulgaria), Ldszl6 Rudas, 
Bela Fogarasi^ (Hungary), Stefan Rudniahski (Poland), Zdenek Nejedly 
(Czechoslovakia) received a Marxist-Leninist training in the USSR, or 
'were engaged in research work in the Soviet Union for a number of 
years. 
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fully after 1917 thanks to the unswerving efforts of the Bul- 
garian Communist Party and its leaders such as Dmitr 
Blagoev, Georgi Dimitrov. Vasil Kolarov . 

Georgi Dimitrov’s work in the Comintern and his rcprjrt 
delivered to the 7th Comintern Congress (1935] were of 
profound significance for the theory and practice of the in- 
ternational communist movement in the earlv forties The- 
oretical works put out by Dimitrov and Kolarov played a 
prominent part in the dissemination of Leninist ideas not 
only in the labour movement in Bulgaria but also among 
many other detachments of the world communist movement. 

In the difficult years when a monarcho-fascist regime held 
sway in that country the Bulgarian Communist Partv trained 
experienced and prominent Marxist philosophers (T. Pavlov, 
S. Ganovsky, G. Bakalov, A. Kiselinchev, P. Genov, M. Di- 
mitrov et al.) 

Works published by Bulgaria’s Marxist philosophers 
vividly reflect the struggle waged by Communists through- 
out the world to uphold the movement’s Marxist-Leninist 
heritage in order to defend and consolidate the Leninist 
stage in the development of Marxist philosophy. Ever since 
1927 when Ganovsky brought out his Lenin cmd Dicdecticcd 
Materialism that deals with these problems, Bulgarian 
Marxist philosophers have devoted a great deal of their 
research to the Leninist stage in Mar.xist philosophy. 

A particularly important role in the creati%'e elaboration 
of the philosoplxical problems of Leninism can be ascribed 
to Todor Pavlov’s work. The ‘Theory of Reflection (1936) 
providing a profound analysis of the essence of Lenin’s 
theory of reflection. Arguments taken from the findings of 
contemporary science are used to corroborate the Marxist 
idea to the eflFect that “science in general ... is historical 
both with regard to form and content, and as such represents 
true history in its complete form”.’'* Many works of Pavlov’s 
written both before and after the triumph of the Bulgarian 
socialist revolution in September 1944, are devoted to method- 
ological problems relevant to social and natural sciences, 
aesthetics and the history of science and culture. In his 


T. Pavlov, The Theory of Reflection, Moscow, 1949, p 256 (Russ. 

ed.) 
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work. The Science of Marxist-Leninist Aesthetics. Its Sub- 
jict. Aim<! and Method Pavlov provides the following; defi- 
nition of scientific method as such: “Scientific method is the 
inner pattern of human thought viewed as the subjective 
image of the real, objective law of movement, or the objec- 
ti\e law ‘transplanted’ and ‘transformed’ within human 
consciousness, which is deliberately used by man to explain 
and change the world.’”’* 

The works of T. Pavlov, G. Bakalov, M. Dimitrov and 
other Bulgarian Communists laid the foundation for Marxist 
research into the history of Bulgarian culture and social 
thought, extended criticism of reactionary philosophical and 
sociological conceptions (Rehmkeanism, Nietascheanism, 
Malthusianism, etc.) which at that time had a wide follow- 
ing in that coimtry. 

The writings of S. Geinovsky treating problems connected 
with the materialist interpretation of history and the history 
of world philosophy served to popularise the principles of 
Marxism-Leninism and the achievements of Soviet philo- 
sophical science providing well-argued criticism of bour- 
geois philosophical conceptions utilised for the “substantia- 
tion” of fascism and reaction. 

The indefatigable and diversified ideological and theoret- 
ical activities of the Bulgarian Marxists, among whom 
philosophers were to play a particularly prominent role, 
rnade possible the subsequent adoption by a considerable sec- 
tion of the Bulgarian intelligentsia of a Marxist-Leninist 
standpoint, even before the revolutionary victory of 1944, 
and thus provided an important prerequisite for socialist 
transformations in all spheres of the country’s social and 
cultural life. 

After the liberation of Bulgaria from the monarcho-fasc- 
ist regime as a result of the socialist revolution of September 
1944 Marxist-Leninist philosophical thought in Bulgaria was 
able^ to develop creatively on the foundation of Marxist- 
Leninist prinriples since by then favourable conditions existed 
for the carrying^ forward and development of Leninist tra- 
ditions. The militant journal put out by Bulgarian Marxist 

’1’ Pavlov, Selected Philosophic XJUorks, in four volumes, Vol 4, 
Moscow, 1963, pp 312-13 (Russ. ed.). 
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philosophers. Philosophical 'Thought, and the Institute of 
Philosophy attached to the Bulgarian Academv uf Science- 
played a significant and fruitful role in furthering the devel- 
opment of Leninism in the sphere of philo-ophv. 

In the forties and fifties Marxist thought had a!read\ been 
enriched by a number of fundamental works bv Bulgarian 
philosophers in various spheres of philosophv. Pavlov and 
other Bulgarian philosophers (such as A. Kisehnchev, 
G. Girginov) successfully elaborated Lenin's theory nf reflec- 
tion taking due account of the findings of modern science 
(Ivan Pavlov’s theory on the higher nervous activitv, cvber- 
netics, information theory, symbolic logic, etc.,. Important 
new contributions to the elaboration of Lenin's aesthetic 
theory of socialist realism were made bv’ Todor Pavlov and 
other Bulgarian Marxists. Gauovskv (in his work Socio- 
economic Formations and Peaceful Co-existence]. S. Ange- 
lov, T. Vylov, P. Gindev, Y. Dobriyanov, S. Mikhailov, 
Z. Oshavkov, N. Stefanov, N. Yakhiel and other Bulgarian 
Marxists carried forward Leninist traditions in the field of 
the materialist interpretation of history and brought out 
works on topical aspects of contemporarv social development 
(problems of peaceful co-existence, the struggle between two 
social systems, the role of the subiective factor, problems of 
humanism, methodological foundations of sociolog>% etc.). 
N. Iribadzhakov (in his Contemporary Critics of Marxism], 
D. Pavlov and N. Trendafilov (in their Ideological Poxfcrty 
of Anti-Communism) and other Bulgarian philosophers 
successfully applied Leninist principles to criticism of bour- 
geois philosophy in the ideological struggle against con- 
temporary anti-commimism and revisionism. 

Leninist traditions in the history of philosophy were 
carried forward in research into the history of Bulgarian 
and world philosophy carried out by S. Ganovskv, M. Dimi- 
trov, R. Karakolov, A. Bynkov, M. Bychvarov and other Bul- 
garian Marxists. 

Ever since the twenties Bulgarian Marxist philosophers 
have attributed particular importance to defending Leninist 
traditions and to elaborating problems connected with the 
Leninist stage of Marxist philosophy. This came particularly 
vividly to the fore in, among other works, a joint Bulgarian- 
Soviet publication, edited by Todor Pavlov, The Leninist 
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7h€OTy of Reflection and the Modern World, put out on tht 
occasion of the Lenin Centenary. 

Bulg^arian Marxist philosophers who adhere loyally to 
Leninist principles and continue and develop Leninist tradi- 
tions in philosophy have provided models of the creative 
approach to topical problems in the field of philosophy and 
also of indefatigable ideological struggle against the enemies 
of communism. 

In Hungary prior to the end of the First World War and 
the revolution of 1919 Marxist traditions in the sphere of 
philosophy had had virtually no scope for development. The 
translation and publications of a number of works by Marx, 
Engels and Lenin after the revolution played an important 
part in the Marxist training of Hungary’s Communists, in 
their ideological struggle against the theories put forward 
by the reactionary bourgeoisie and landowning class, against 
social-reformism, “Austro-Marxism” and other opportunist 
trends. 

Hungarian Marxists Bela Kun, E. Varga and others active- 
ly propagated the ideas of Marxism-Leninism and attempt- 
ed to apply its principles and dialectical method to their 
analysis of political and economic process in post-war capital- 
ism and also that of the strategy and tactics of the Htmgar- 
ian and international labour movement. 

Georg Lukdcs, one of the leading philosophers of our 
times (in such works as History and Class Consciousness 
(1923), History of Recdism (1939), Young Hegel , . . (1948), 

The Annihilation of Reason (1954), Aesthetics (1963), 

et al.) undertook original attempts at philosophical analysis 
of bourgeois consciousness in the modem age, in particular 
of the irrationalist tendencies to be obseiwed in bourgeois 
philosophy and decadent art, and also at investigating tiie 
philosophical and aesthetic theories of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. 

The philosophical writings of Georg Lukacs have gone 
down in the history of contemporary philosophy despite the 
controversial and at times even erroneous nature of certain 
of his propositions- Lukacs’ book History ccnd Class Conscious- 
ness was subjected to criticism in works by Hermann Dun- 
cker, A. Deborin, Laszid Rudas and other Marxist philos- 
ophers: indeed Lukacs himself criticised his former views as 
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early as 1934 at a conference of the Communist Academv 
in Moscow devoted to the twenty-fifth anniversarv nf the 
publication of Lenin’s Materialism and Emfjirio-Criticiijn. 

Lukacs’ works make it clear that after makinji the transi- 
tion from non-Marxist ideas to Marxist philosophy and 
coming to adopt its basic tenets and attempt to elaborate 
them in the complex conditions of post-war developments 
and the struggle against fascism, nevertheless he failed to 
adopt a consistent Leninist approach to social and philo- 
sophical questions of the modern age and as a result, par- 
ticularly in 1956, committed a number of revisionist errors 
m the sphere of both philosophy and politics. 

Yet, despite the complexity and contradictory nature of 
Lukacs’ ideological and theoretical development, it would 
be wrong to evaluate his place in the history of philosophy 
of our age in an oversimplified, negative way. In the ideo- 
logical and theoretical struggle waged by the communist 
movement against fascism and reactionary’ currents in bour- 
geois philosophy, particularly the irrationalist ones, against 
dogmatic and vulgarising nihilism in relation to the classic 
works of our philosophical and artistic heritage, in the 
campaign to win over representatives of "critical realism’’ 
and other progressive figures from the world of bourgeois 
culture to the side of anti- imperialist forces, in their time 
Lukacs’ writings have played and continue to play now a 
distinctly positive role. 

Prominent Hungarian Marxist philosophers such as 
Laszlo Rudas, Erik Molnar, Bela Fogarasi and Pal Sandor 
have played an active role in the propaganda of Marxist 
philosophy and in the elaboration of its contemporary aspects 
from a Leninist standpoint.’^ 

Thorough Marxist research into the history of Hungarian 
and world philosophy and criticism of modern bourgeois 
philosophy is to be found in works by L. Matrai, Pal Sand- 
or, Y. Szigeti, F. Tokei, A. Gedo, D- Fukas, A. Kiss, A. Vir- 
tand and other Hungarian philosophers. A number of these 
works contain Leninist criticism of idealistic philosophical 
conceptions of past and present, in particular Hungarian 


See Marxist-Leninist Philosophy emd Sociology in the USSR and 
European Socialist Countries, Moscow, 1965 (in Russian). 
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hHur,!ze<ji*> concepts. ‘"Geistesgeschichte^ and both Right- and 
"Left' -wmg philosophical revisionism."^* 

The history of Marxist philosophy in Hungary after the 
country's liberation from fascism shows how in an extremelv 
short historical period and at a difficult time, when reac- 
tionary and social-reformist traditions in philosophy were 
having to be surmounted, and an acute struggle was bebg 
waged against dogmatic and revisionist influences Hungarian 
philosophers were able successfully to assimilate Marxist- 
Leninist philosophical traditions and enrich philosophical 
science with writings of considerable value.’'*’*'" This outline 
of the development of Marxist-Leninist philosophy, and the 
historical fact of the dissemination and development of 
Marxist philosophy in other countries of Eastern Europe 
since the October Revolution in Russia and up until the 
present stage of historical development (the 1960s and 1970s) 
testify that Leninism in our historical epoch has taken firm 
root in the international communist movement and also in 
the philosophical thought and progressive science of many 
countries. 

2. CERTAIN ASPECTS 

OF MARXIST-LENINIST PHILOSOPHY IN OTHER COUNTRIES 
AT THE PRESENT STAGE OF DEVELOPMENT (THE 1960s) 

The present stage of historical development is characterised 
by an activisation of the forces of world socialism, the 
growth of its international authority and the continued 
development of Marxist-Leninist theory, including philos- 
ophical theory. At the same time the present period 
in international development is also characterised by an 
increasingly intense struggle between the systems of social- 
ism and imperialism, an ever more persistent ideological 
campaign to uphold Leninism in the labour movement and 
the liberation movement as a whole, an active campaign to 

" Problems of Marxist-Lenimst Philosophy, articles of Hungarian au- 
thors, Moscow, 1965, Russ, ed.; A. Gedo, “Marxism and Bankruptcy of 
Bourgeois Ideology'", Filosofskiye nauki, 1965, No. 5; Leninism and 
Modern Problems of Histonco-Philosophic Science, Moscow, 1970 (in 
Russian) 

An analysis of the development of Marxist philosophy in Hungary 
after 1919 is found in the works of A. Kiss, Pal Sandor, M. Heveshi 
and other historians of philosophy. 
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surmount the problems and contradiction', in the inferna- 
tional communist movement, and promote the \!Ctor\ of 
Marxism-Leninisrn over "centnfugar’ tendencies constitut- 
ing revisionist deviations from its principles. 

At the international Meeting ot Ciummunisi and \Voi le- 
ers’ Parties in June 1969 Leonid Brezhnev anah^ed the 
existing state of affairs, called attention to the problems and 
differences of opinion within the international communist 
movement and the reasons for them, indicating the harm 
dealt to that movement by revisionist trends of either a 
Right- or “Left”-wing nature. 

At the same time Leonid Brezhnev also pointed to the 
need to wage a struggle to consolidate the unity of the inter- 
national communist movement and to resolve existing dif- 
ferences with the help of Marxist-Leninist principles. He 
noted that one of the most important trends in this struggle 
was the synthesising of theoretical work undertaken by the 
various Communist and Workers’ parties, the development 
of Marxist-Leninist theory and the championing of its prin- 
ciples and fundamental ideas and he recalled that Lenin had 
stressed the vital need for a theoretical assessment of new 
forms of struggle called forth by the exigencies of practice. 

In the Main Document issued at the end of the Meeting 
it is stated; “the Communist and Workers’ Parties are con- 
ducting their activity in diverse, specific conditions, requir- 
ing an appropriate approach to the solution of concrete prob- 
lems. Each Party, guided by the principles of Marxism- 
Leninism and in keeping with concrete national conditions, 
fully independently elaborates its own policy, determines the 
directions, forms and methods of struggle, and, depending 
on the circumstances, chooses the peaceful or non-peaceful 
way of transition to socialism, and also the forms and 
methods of building socialism in its own country. At the same 
time, the diverse conditions in which the Communist Parties 
operate, the difiFerent approaches to practical tasks and even 
differences on certain questions mtist not hinder concerted 
international action by fraternal Parties, particidarly on the 
basic problems of the anti-imperialist struggle.’”®" 


* International Meeting of Communist and IVorkers' Parties, Moscow, 
1969, Prague 1969, p. 37 
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This Document also drew attention to the fact that in 
order to secure success in their struggle Communist and 
Workers' parties must consistently uphold Marxist-Leninist 
principles, combat Right- and “Left”-wing opportunist distor- 
tions of Marxist theory and politics and also combat revision- 
ism, dogmatism and all manner of “Left” extremists. 

The development of Marxist theory, including philosoph- 
ical theory, does not proceed evenly, trends discernible in 
different countries sometimes have little in common and can 
e%en conflict with each other. It is unthinkable that the de- 
velopment of theory, including philosophical theory, in vari- 
ous countries should correspond or coincide completely with 
the development of philosophical and theoretical advances 
made in the USSR, since the conditions in which the socialist 
revolution is developing differ, and likewise the traditions 
and specific features peculiar to the individual countries, to 
such an extent that here, perhaps more than in any other 
sphere of social life, there is no place for unification and 
complete identity. Indeed Lenin over fifty years ago (in his 
article “ ‘Left-wing’ Childishness and the Petty-bourgeois 
Mentality”) foretold that in the international advance to so- 
cialism “there will always be a ‘discrepancy’, that it always 
exists in the development of nature as well as in the devel- 
opment of societ>% that only by a series of attempts — each of 
which, taken by itself, will be one-sided, and will suffer from 
certain inconsistencies — will complete socialism be created 
by the revolutionary co-operation of the proletarians of all 
countries”.’®' 

What accounts for the various searchings for new solu- 
tions to philosophical and other theoretical problems in our 
times, se^chings which often lead to conclusions and propo- 
sitions different from those provided earlier in Marxist 
philosophical literature? 

This situation can be explained first and foremost by the 
specific features of the socio-historical and theoretical devel- 
opment to be observed at the present period, including those 
relating to coimtries which have embarked on the socialist 
road and where there is a keen awareness of inadequacies 


V I. Lenin, Collected Works. Vol. 27, p. 346 
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m the elaboi ation of a numbei of theoietical piubiciua, pai- 
tioilarly topical philosophical and sociological problems. 

What do these specific features relating to the present 
stage of development in the international communist move- 
ment consist in? 

1. Progress towards socialism in a number of European 
countries is proceeding in conditions unlike those pertaining 
during the construction of socialism in the USSR (the fea- 
sibility in these countries of a relatively peaceful transition to 
socialism, the specific conditions pertaining to the progress 
toward socialism in highly developed industrial coimtries 
against a background of the technological revolution, the ac- 
tive support and all-round aid afforded by the Soviet Union 
and other countries of the world socialist system, the 
existence of a number of political parties in the framework 
of a national front, etc.). 

2. The existence of a past history, national and cultural 
traditions different from those once found in the USSR in a 
number of European coimtries that have recently embarked 
on the socialist road (Poland, Rumania, Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia) and still more so in the socialist countries of 
Asia. At a time when rapid advances are being made with 
regard to the formation of social awareness in some of these 
countries strong influence of bourgeois, petty-bourgeois, na- 
tionalist, reformist, religious ideas and various others quite 
alien to socialism makes itself felt, and inadequate develop- 
ment of Marxist philosophical traditions is also to be observed, 
etc. In Poland, for exzunple, philosophy developed in 
complex and contradictory conditions resulting from the in- 
fluence of Catholic philosophy, the Lvov-Warsaw school and 
other positivist trends in Polish philosophy, requiring a opt- 
ical approach to their trends of scientmc logic and atheism 
and the surmoimting of the idealistic aspects of these ten- 
dencies, etc. 

3. Specific features of contemporary development which 
came to the fore in ^e mid-fifties also find expression in the 
ideological and theoretical differences within the com m unist 
movement, including those in the philosophical field. 

The Commxmist parties of the USSR and a number of 
other countries on their own initiative resolutely did away 
with the cult of personality and its consequences in a short 

lj— 312 
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space of time. However the spread of the personality cult in 
some socialist countries and its consequences unfavourable 
to the development of theory led to major problems for the 
international communist movement. 

Ma^ng capital out of the personality cult and its conse- 
quences anti-socialist and revisionist elements started casting 
doubts upon the continuity of Leninist traditions and the 
relevance of Soviet experience in contemporary conditions to 
other countries, maintaining that in highly developed indus- 
trial countries of Europe a “different brand” of Marxism is 
required, “Western Marxism”, “socialism with a human 
face*”, and that for countries which have recently broken free 
of colonial dependence special “eastern varieties” of Marx- 
ism are required. 

4. Special features of the development of Marxist philos- 
ophy in the sixties can also be explained by considerable 
changes that took place in the character of bourgeois ideol- 
ogy recently. Many currents of bourgeois philosophy now go 
in not for a direct negation of Marxism, but rather attempt 
to “combine” or “integrate” bourgeois attitudes with arbit- 
rarily interpreted Marxist propositions, to “tone down” or 
“up-date” Marxism, i.e., to use Lenin’s words, they endeav- 
our to strangle Marxism by a soft approach, by a fatal 
embrace. Apart from these reactionary pretensions exhibited 
by various bourgeois ideologists anxious at all costs to imder- 
mine the international authority and ideological influence 
of Marxism, another factor characteristic of the present 
period is the tremendous intensification of interest shown in 
Marxism not only by the working class but also by the in- 
telligentsia, students, left sections of the bourgeoisie in the 
capitalist coimtries, by the revolutionary democratic forces 
in the countries of die Third World, etc. 

A vacuum in the sphere of philosophy and social thought 
is impossible. The approach to Marxist ideas differs sub- 
stantiedl)^ at the present time from what it was in the thirties 
and forties and is by no means uniform nowadays: it is 
sometimes creative, facilitating a rejection of dogmatism and 
active struggle against bourgeois ideology and revisionism. 
However there also exist other “approaches” to Marxism — 
through the prism of bourgeois-nationalist, petty-bourgeois, 
pseudo-revolutionary and other ideas typical of various so- 
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cial forces which are being drawn into the conteniporar\ 
revolutionan.^ process. The interest shown by these social 
forces in individual tenets of Marxism and ^larxist philos- 
ophy often goes ha^d in hand with attempts to "integrate" 
them with bourgeois and petty-bourgeois philosophical and 
political ideas, to extend to Marxist philosophy “principles " 
of bourgeois philosophy (pluralism, “deideologisation", 
“abstract humanism”, etc.). This at times leads to an infiltra- 
tion of Marxist thought by bourgeois ideologj', to open or 
veiled statements by certain theoreticians, calling themselves 
Marxists, against Leninist theoretical and in particular 
philosophical principles and against the Leninist policy 
pursued by the international communist movement. 

5. A special feature of the present stage of development in 
Marxist philosophy outside thp Soviet Union is the keenly 
felt need to resolve the contradictions and differences in that 
philosophy with regard to a number of topical questions of 
theory and practice through elaboration of various complex 
philosophical problems which have as yet been insufficiently 
studied and in many respects have yet to be solved. 

Important topical questions which have as yet been inade- 
quately studied in the light of Leninist philosophical tradi- 
tions include: 

1) problems of the dialectics of modem social progress 
towards socialism (unity of general laws pertaining to this 
progress and its special features to be observed in various 
countries) ; 

2) questions connected with the modem technological re- 
volution and in connection with it changes in social relations 
and systems and methods of social management; 

3) humanistic problems (man as an individual, his free- 
doms and responsibilities, his purpose in life, etc.); 

4) the question of the structure, subject-matter and func- 
tions of Marxist philosophy, zmd that of the importance of 
practice in relation to philosophy; 

5) the correlation between dialectics as a universal, scien- 
tific-philosophical method smd specific scientific methods; 

6) the relation of Marxism to bourgeois philosophy and 
other non-Marxist ideological trends in the modem world; 
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1 } questions connected with the history of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism and its philosophy, the prospects for its development m 
the future. 

There exist of course other extremely important questions 
which could be and indeed are being solved by Marxist 
philosophy on the basis of Leninist principles and traditions. 
These include philosophical problems connected with social 
management; social forecasting; the development of society’s 
intellectual life and the question of man’s cultural heritage, 
the philosophical heritage of the past and the investigation 
of the objective laws to be discerned in the historico-philo- 
sophical process; Marxism and modern trends in religion; 
theoretical problems linked with the development of national 
relations and the ideology formulated by national liberation 
movements; philosophical problems raised by developments 
in natural science and the logic of scientific thought, etc. 


Philosopliical Problems of Modem Social Development 
and tbe Trassition to Socialism and Communism 

In the USSR, as Leonid Brezhnev pointed out in his report, 
Fifty Years of Great Achievements of Socialism, a developed 
socialist society has been built.*^ 

The final and conclusive victory of socialism in the USSR 
and the construction of the foundations of socialism in a 
number of Em-opean countries in the fifties and early sixties 
confronted philosophers and sociologists with new questions 
concerning the laws pertaining to socialist development and 
the prospects for its future, conce rning the diversity of its 
forms and the resolution of the contracHctions in this process 
on a national and international scale, the dialectics of the 
universal and the particular in socialist development, etc. 

A question of prime importance in this context is that of 
socialist development. Marxists often raise the question as to 
whether the contemporaj^ development in some socialist 
countries outside the Soviet Union represents a direct tran- 
sition to communism or whether any other stages are required 
before the transition to communism such as the construction 
of a highly organised socialist society, the finishing touches 


L. Brezhnev, Following Lenin’s Course, 1972, p. 15. 
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and completion of the socialist stage of the new socio-eco- 
nomic formation, etc. Is the conclusive triumph of socialist 
production relations sufficient for the establishment of the 
socialist formation or is a whole series of other conditions 
also required? 

A number of contemporary Marxists support the dialec- 
tical combination of a number of conditions in relation to the 
socialist formation and hold that in order to create the neces- 
sary prerequisites for the transition to communism it is es- 
sential to raise socialist society to a new higher stage and 
build a developed socialist system with specific economic, 
technological,^ social, cultural and ideological characteristics. 

The essential preconditions of socialist society in the 
opinion of many Marxists of today, apart from the main 
one — the triumph of socialist production relations — are: the 
dove-tailing of the socialist economic system with the achieve- 
ments of the technological revolution ensuring high pro- 
ductivity of socialist labour and a radical change in the 
nature of labour; a gradual obliteration of the distinctions 
between manual and brainworkers; the achievement of a 
high level of material prosperity; scientific organisation of 
production and social management; the promotion of social- 
ist democracy and the elimination of bureaucratic anachron- 
isms and distortions; the flowering of socialist culture and 
the all-round development of the personality, etc. For this 
reason the results achieved in the sphere of socialist develop- 
ment in the socialist countries in Europe are considered by 
the Marxists of those countries as insufficient for the final 
establishment of the socialist formation. They hold that a 
good deal of effort is still required to create and consolidate 
a highly developed socialist society, which is also referred to 
as “completion of the construction of the foundations of so- 
cialism” or “comprehensive construction of socialism”, etc. 
An erroneous idea was put forward to the effect that social- 
ism and highly developed socialist society (which also consti- 
tutes the first step in the gradual transition to communism) is 
a social formation relatively independent of communism. 

Marxist philosophers in the socialist countries pay special 
attention to the elaboration of the Marxist revolutionary- 
critical method, namely dialectics, and its application to the 
conditions obtaining under socialism. Doing away with the 
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former one-sided, non-dialectical conception of "complete 
correspondence ' and the “conflict-free” nature of socialist 
development many Marxist philosophers outside the Soviet 
Union are calling for a scientific and critical approach to 
the achievements in socialist development already at hand 
and come out against the former one-sided “black-and- 
white" approach to these achievements. In this context the 
writings of various German, Bulgarian and other Marxist 
philosophers on the dialectics of the development of socialist 
society are of considerable interest. Philosophers and other 
Marxists abroad have also made various attempts to formu- 
late a philosophical interpretation of the economic reforms 
that have been recently introduced in the European socialist 
countries. 

Serious distortions of Marxism have taken place in writ- 
ings on this subject, in particular those by a number of Yu- 
gosla'v philosophers contributing to the journal Praxis and 
various Czech philosophers, such as Jdlius Strinka. They 
came out with false assertions to the effect that socialism, 
like capitalism, requires “limitless negation”, demands revo- 
lutionary “negation” and a synthesis with the achievements 
of “Western industrial society”, which would make possible 
the creation of a new society incorporating the “best” in 
capitalism and socialism. Certain philosophers, sociologists 
and economists, such as the bourgeois reformist Ota Sik from 
Czechoslovakia, disregarding Marxist principles of the class 
approach to social phenomena, advocated an interpretation 
of economic reform, which was tantamount to a rejection of 
the socialist economy and a reshaping of the economic de- 
velopment of the socialist coimtries to meet the requirements 
of a market system and the capitalist economy and a ques- 
tioning of the desirability of the very existence of a dictator- 
ship of the working class, etc. 

Some Marxist theoreticians outside the Soviet Union made 
the error of interpreting the economic reforms recently in- 
troduced in the socialist countries as a departure from social- 
ism and a slipping back to bourgeois market relations. 

On the other hand, Marxist philosophers and sociologists 
from Bulgaria, Hungary, the GDR, Poland, Rumania and 
Czechoslovakia and other countries draw the conclusion that 
these economic reforms represent a qualitatively new stage 
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in the development of socialist economy at a time when it^ 
most important advantages are making themselves increas- 
ingly felt thanks to the economv’s modern technological 
foundation and the consistent application of socialist materi- 
al and moral incentives. 

One of the most important prerequisites for the develop- 
ment of the socialist formation is the consistent implemen- 
tation of the technological revolution without which at the 
present stage of social development it would be impossible 
either to create the material and technical basis of commun- 
ism or to develop the socialist economic system at all. Ques- 
tions connected with the technological revolution of today 
are being investigated by philosophers in the GDR, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland and a number of other socialist countries 

Some burning theoretical questions raised by Richta and 
other philosophers from Czechoslovakia have not yet been 
comprehensively investigated and the propositions put for- 
ward are controversial and in certain cases are erroneous 
and call for further debate. The most important factor which 
was overlooked by the contributors concerned was the need 
to investigate in detail the principal differences between the 
social consequences of the technological revolution under 
socialism and capitalism respectively. 

In certain socialist countries (Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia 
and Poland) erroneous points of view have been put forward 
in works by philosophers and sociologists to the effect that 
the technological revolution, in all conditions, intensifies 
alienation of the individual from the results of his labour 
and from civilisation and leads to the emergence of an all- 
powerful “technocracy”. Technical and scientific progress 
and the introduction of innovations made possible by science 
into all spheres of social life are incorrectly assessed in some 
publications, in particular the Zagreb journal Praxis, as 
something basically inhumane, conflicting with the integrat- 
ed equilibrium of the individual and his emotional expe- 
rience. 

Rudi Supek, for example, in his article 'Technocratic Scient- 
ism and Socialist Humanism published in the journal Praxis 
maintains that technological progress, even under socialism, 
leads to suppression of personality, to its disintegration by the 
machine system and the “all-powerful technocracy”. 
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Some philosophers, sociolo.crists and economists in Czecho- 
slovakia. particularly in 1969, have been indulging in meta- 
phvsical extremism and vastly exaggerating the shortcomings 
and problems in the life of society in the socialist countries 
under conditions of industrial development, departing from 
a class assessment of the social consequences of the techno- 
logical revolution of today and starting to advocate a humane 
model for socialism, “socialism with a human face”, etc., 
which in fact turned out to be nothing^ other than a bour- 
geois-liberail rejection of scientific socialism, the dictatorship 
of the working class, the historical experience of the USSR 
and the world socialist system. Flaunting this slogan calling 
for the creation of just such a “new model of socialism” 
revisionist elements denigrated all achievements in socialist 
development scored by Czechoslovakia zuid the other social- 
ist countries and attempted to wrest Czechoslovakia away 
from the world socialist system. They maintained that eco- 
nomic reform should make possible a fundamental change 
in the country’s political structure facilitating the creation of 
a “Western” type of socialism with a “viable” economy, 
similar to that in the industriallv developed countries of the 
capitalist world and with a “free interplay” of political 
forces. They denied the right of the working class and the 
Communist Party to a leading role in society. These anti- 
Leninist views propagated by Ota Sik, Milan Huebl, Ivan 
Svitdk, Karl Kosik and similar Right-wing anti-socialist ele- 
ments met with firm opposition from Czechoslovak Commun- 
ists who remained loyal to Leninist principles and the Com- 
munist Parties and peoples of the fraternal socialist coun- 
tries. The bourgeois-liberal anti-socialist concepts of “inte- 
gration” of socialism and capitalism, of the Marxist and 
bourgeois world outlook, disguised as “humane socialism” 
were exposed and the mistakes committed by certain Czecho- 
slovak Marxist philosophers and sociologists were subjected 
to telling criticism. 

In the course of the intense political and theoretical debate 
going on at that time Marxist philosophers came out with 
criticism of erroneous views of the position of the individu- 
al in conditions^ of the technological revolution, which 
were voiced, for instance, at the conference “Man and Soci- 
ety in the Conditions of the Technological Revolution” held 
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in Czechoslovakia in 196S and in article^ ti eating the “new 
Czech model for socialism” {Rude Pravn July 10-12, loos'*. 
W, Eichbom in his paper On Certain So-io-Historical J«- 
pects of the Technological Revolution with good grounds 
criticised the abstract schematic view ^vhich represents a 
deviation from the Marxist class approach and according to 
which all “industrial civilisations" enslave man, making him 
into a one-sided alienated figure, whereas “technological 
civilisation” liberates him from this alienation. "When this 
approach to the question is adopted then no fundamental 
distinction is drawn between diametricallv opposed social 
systems under which both industrialisation and contempor- 
ary technological progress have quite different social conse- 
quences and the incompatibility of the social svstems and the 
interests of antagonistic class forces is lost from view. 

Soviet philosophers and Marxist theoreticians from other 
countries criticise these deviations from Leninist principles bv 
the advocates of the “new Czechoslovak model for socialism” 
and the latters’ demands for a reduction in the power as- 
signed to the socialist state and for a reappraisal of Leninist 
principles with regard to the leading role of the party of the 
working class. In his criticism of nationalist deviations from 
the internationalist principles of Leninism and the uncalled- 
for attempts to solve problems of the technological revolution 
in “autonomous isolation”. Comrade Eichborn demonstrates 
that the basic problems of the technological revolution — be 
they technological, economic, administrative, ideological or 
military in character — cannot be solved in the framework of 
individual socialist states; here there can be talk not only of 
co-operation but also of the need to develop a firm economic, 
political, cultural, ideological and military community of 
socialist peoples and states* 

The problem of man in the modern world in the context 
of the technological revolution and changes in social rela- 
tions also continues to attract unabated interest of Marxist 
philosophers from countries other than our own. Two trends 
are to be observed in the treatment of this question in the 
works of these Marxist philosophers, A clear majority of phi- 


* W Eichbom, On Certain Socin-Hisinrical Atpccli nf the 'Technolog- 
ical Revolution, “Philosophic Sciences’*, 1969, No 3, p 126, 
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losophers from the socialist countries as can be seen froto 
the writinffs of a number of philosophers from Bulgaria, Hun- 
sarv, the GDR, Poland and Rumania (as in those of their 
Soviet colleagues) and also in those of certain Marxist phi- 
losophers from a number of capitalist countries, start out from 
the premise that Marxist-Leninist philosophy commencing 
from the early works of Marx and Engels and up until the 
present day raises and investigates the problem of man as 
an individual in close connection with questions pertaining 
to the socialist transformation of society, man’s liberation 
from all forms of oppression and alienation and the creation 
of conditions for the all-round development of the individual 
under socialism and communism. In this context some Marx- 
ist philosophers (such as C. I. Gulian for example) however 
regard it as essential to single out Marxist “philosophical 
anthropolog>’” as a special branch of knowledge within the 
framework of Marxist-Leninist philosophy; others meanwhile 
suggest that the problem of man should be the central focus 
for all branches of Marxist-Lenimst philosophy regardless 
of the angle of approach adopted (“ontology” and gnoseology, 
sociolog>% ethics, etc.), and see no need to single out any sep- 
arate "philosophical anthropology” in Marxist theory. At 
the same time in the work of certain other philosophers out- 
side the Soviet Union (Roger Garaudy, Marxism in the ‘Twen- 
tieth Century, G. Petrovi^, Philosophy and Marxism; Milan 
Prficha, ‘The Cult of Man, etc.), who call themselves Marxists, 
another tendency comes to the fore that bears a revision- 
ist character and according to which Marxist-Leninist philos- 
ophy (apart from Marx’s early works) does not investigate 
the problem of man as an individual, so that in this res- 
pect Marxists can take over ideas and experience from mo- 
dern bourgeois philosophy (existentialism, “philosophical 
anthropology”, etc.) including the “valuable elements” of 
philosophical anthropology (i e., a number of idealistic “phi- 
losophies of life”) into Marxist philosophy. 

In works by Soviet and other Marxist philosophers devot- 
ed to the problem of man this erroneous trend has been 
subjected to critical analysis in recent years ( 1967 - 1969 ). 
It has been demonstrated in a number of works (by, for 
example, S Angelov in Bulgaria, M. Klein, A. Kosing et 
al. in the GDR, by A. Gedo and A. Kiss in Hungary, by 
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T. Jaroszewski in Poland, by V. RumI and A. Siratckv m 
Czechoslovakia, D. Lekovic and A. Stojknvic in Yucin-lavia 
that Marxist-Leninist philosophy at the \arinus stages of its 
development has raised and provided answers to the prob- 
lem of man in close connection with the scientific under- 
standing of the laws of nature, societv and man, approach- 
ing this problem with the view to setting the individual free 
from all types of social, national and moral pressure bv 
means of the class struggle and socialist revolution, and out- 
lining realistic prospects for the all-round development of 
the individual, freedom and happiness of the individual un- 
der socialism and communism.*®' 

At the same time mistaken assessments are put forward 
with regard to the present-day position of the individual in 
socialist society coming from certain philosophers who call 
themselves Marxists, assessments that extend beyond the 
confines of Marxist theory and are allied to the hostile fab- 
rications put about by bourgeois ideologists writing on so- 
cialism. T^is applies first and foremost to the journals Pra- 
wns and Filozofia published in Belgrade: for example on the 
pages of Praxis S. Stojanovic declared that socialist society 
organised in the form of a state constitutes a “new exploiter 
society” where a distinction can be dra\vn between the bu- 
reaucratic element (the “new class”) and the masses, who have 
no opportunity at all to “take decisions”. Another writer — 
a “politologist” by the name of L. Tadic, flying in the face 
of historical truth, maintains that in the Soviet Union “after 
Lenin under the guise of a campaign against so-called egal- 
itarianism, exclusive privileges were extended to the state 
bureaucracy which leads to a diminishing and undermining 
of ideals and morals.’”®*®' 


^ Against the Modem Bourgeois Ideology^ selected articles of Gcrnian 
Marxists, Moscow, i960, (in Russian); S Angelov, Soinali^ticheskiyat 
luimanism i negovife sx^remenni crititsU Sofia, 1963, Bulg cd,, Ernst Blochs 
Retnsion des Marxisimis, Berlin, 1957; M, Fritzhand; Czlowiek^ human^ 
iz?n, moralnosc, Warszawa, 1961; C. I Guiian, Probhmatica omului, 
Bucure?ti, 1964; D. Lekovi£, Marksistt£ka teorija otudenja^ Beograd, 
1968; Marxisticka filosofia a Komunistickd strana^ Praha, 1965; Marx^ 
istische Philosophies Lehrbuch, Lcitung und Red. A. Kosing, Berlin, 1967, 
etc. 

L Tadic, ‘"Uz problem drustvene jednakostf\ Pn7\is 1966, No 
4-6, 5. 538, 
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Similar a'l'^eitions border on slander of socialist society 
and its creators, the popular masses, and constitute a direct 
departure from Marxist-Leninist principles testifying to the 
strong influence of bourgeois ideology on unstable, revision- 
ist elements in the socialist countries. 

Marxist analysis of the contradictions in society’s pro- 
gress towards socialism is to be found in a number of recent 
philosophical works. Loyal to the traditions of Marxist- 
Leninist dialectics philosophers from the GDR, Bulgaria, Po- 
land, Rumania, Czechoslovakia and other socialist countries 
analyse contradictions in the development of the socialist 
countries at the present stage both on a national scale and 
in the context of the world socialist system. Among the in- 
ternal contradictions encountered during the establishment 
and development of socialism Marxist writers from these 
countries attach particular importance to the following: 

1) Contradictions between the modem technological re- 
volution and the level of development attained in production 
relations, a disparity between the modem level of productive 
forces and the growing demands of the workers; 

2) Contradictions in the development of socialist society 
consisting, for example, in the fact that if the attitude to 
means of production that has grown up in countries where 
the foundations of socialism have been laid leads to a uni- 
form social structure, the character of the labour being car- 
ried out often fails to correspond to the social stmcture of 
socialist society; 

3) Contradictions between the principles of socialist de- 
mocracy and bureaucratic distortions still to be surmounted, 
obsolete economic institutions and certain outdated forms and 
methods of organisation; 

4) Contradictions between the prevailing socialist ideol- 
ogy and the individual’s conscience (this question is treated 
in particular in a significant investigation by the Bulgarian 
philosopher, Stoyan Mikhailov — see S. Mikhailov, Sotsializm 
i otzkiveliisi, Sofia, 1967). 

5) Contradictions between certain specific interests of in- 
dividual peoples of the soci 2 dist world and common interna- 
tional interests and, linked up with these, common difficul- 
ties with regard to the development of the world socialist 
system. Many Marxist philosophers from other socialist coun- 
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tries are conducting creative research into possible new path 
and forms of co-operation facilitating the solution of thc'^e 
contradictions; investigation of problems connected with eco- 
nomic integration, and scientific, technological and cultural 
co-operation of the countries of the world socialist system 
also serves this end. 

At times, however, delusions and errors are to be found 
with regard to the interpretation of the correlation between 
the national and international, the particular and the uni- 
versal, when national, particular interests are given a one- 
sided and exaggerated interpretation and contrasted with 
the common interests of the world socialist system. Some- 
times assertions are made to the effect that under socialism 
the individual nation constitutes the most stable social com- 
munity, it is of pivotal importance for socialist society, that 
the correlation of national and international elements reflects 
the correlation of the internal and external (in which pride 
of place should be accorded the “internal”'' or national ele- 
ment), etc. 

Delusions and errors to which a number of theoreticians 
have fallen prey with regard to the interpretation of the 
character of the contradictions encountered in the establish- 
ment and development of socialism can be overcome in the 
course of subsequent purposeful work, self-criticism amd com- 
radely mutual assistance between Marxists from fraternal 
socialist coxmtries. 

However in the field of philosophy at times we find reflect- 
ed those differences of opinion with regard to the inter- 
pretation of the character, principles and criteria of social- 
ism which represent more than isolated mistakes and instead 
go to make up a whole trend of thought directed against 
Leninist ideology and the policy pursued by the internation- 
al co mmuni st movement. Marxist-Leninist philosophy is now 
waging an ideological struggle against two such anti-Leninist 
trends in the interpretation of socialism. 

The first of these is petty-bourgeois subjectivism and 
extremism or “Leftist” adventurism. Without troubling them- 
selves to provide any serious foundation for their assertions 
“Left” extremists (Maoists, etc.) reject as anti-socialist the 
principle of material incentives, the goal of increased mate- 
rial prosperity and the all-round development of the individ- 
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ual, thus ignoiing the fact that these principles were theo- 
retically substantiated by Lenin and have since been borne 
out bv the historical experience of socialist development. A 
typical feature of this trend is the fact that the slander 
poured on socialism by petty-bourgeois adventurists has much 
in common with Trotsky ite fabrications and those of bour- 
geois Marxologists and “Sovietologists” (Klaus Mehnert, Leo- 
jf>old Labedz, Herbert Marcuse, Iring Fetscher, renegade 
Marxists Djiias, Leonhard, etc.) concerning the bourgeois 
"degeneration” of the socialist countries, the emergence 
within them of new “exploiter” classes and a renunciation of 
revolutionary ideals, etc. 

The other anti-Leninist approach to socialism is the Right- 
wing revisionist line that veers towards bourgeois ideology 
and fashionable currents in idezdist philosophy, such as “phi- 
losophy of life”, “philosophical anthropology”, existentialism, 
etc. This approach made itself felt in the works and lectures 
of various right-revisionist philosophers and journalists such 
as Garaudy in France and E. Fischer in Austria (both of 
whom have become Marxist renegades), L. Kolakowski in 
Poland, K. Kosik in Czechoslovakia, contributors to the Yu- 
goslav journal Praxis, etc. This journal was contributed to 
by a number of bourgeois philosophers, renegades and unre- 
liable elements who had resigned or been expelled from Gom- 
mimist parties and had left the socialist countries (some of 
whom are even on the editorial board). Some of these Right- 
revisionist philosophers who label themselves “creative” or 
"authentic” Meuxists as opposed to philosophers from the 
USSR or other socialist countries, whom they accuse of “dog- 
matism”, “Stalinism”, “conformism”, etc., go out of their 
way to smear socialism ascribing to it antagonistic, irrecon- 
cilable contradictions and declaring it to be an inhumane 
anti-democratic order just as capitalism. In the journal Pra- 
xis and other revisionist publications the technological revo- 
lution imder socialism also comes in for attack; it is referred 
to as a “coimter-revolution” leading to exploitation and sup- 
pression of the working people. Certain of these philoso- 
phers advocate social pessimism and distrust of the forces of 
socialism; they not only refrain from criticism of reaction- 
ary bourgeois philosophy but call for the “de-ideologisa- 
tion” of philosophy, the “up-dating” of Marxism and its phi- 
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losophy with injections of contemporarv bouigeois philo- 
sophy. The “humane socialism"’ or “anthropological human- 
ism” propagated by certain representatives of this anti- 
Leninist trend is, as it is sometimes called, a 'neo-Marxist"' 
(or “Young-Marxist”) conception which is incompatible with 
Marxist-Leninist ideology and the policies pursued by the 
international communist movement and which undermines 
the very foundation of this systems' most precious offspring — 
the world socialist system. Together with Soviet philoso- 
phers, their colleagues from a number of other socialist coun- 
tries actively oppose the philosophical conceptions peculiar 
to “neo-Marxism” and its negative, essentially slanderous 
presentation of socialism. 

The Subject-Matter and Struf^tnre of Marxist Philosophy 

This question is being widely discussed in Marxist litera- 
ture published abroad. Most Marxist philosophers outside 
the Soviet Union, like their Soviet colleagues, consider that 
Marxist-Leninist philosophy comprises the science of the 
most general laws governing the development of nature, so- 
ciety and thought, the world outlook of the revolutionary 
proletariat, permeated with the principles of international- 
ism and socialist humanism, and a methodology of scientific 
cognition and revolutionary action. 

In the course of debate on these questions much stress is 
laid on the need to make man’s practice, his material activ- 
i^, the basic catego^ in philosophy, xmderlying the solu- 
tion of all philosophical problems, all of which in the final 
analysis are bound up with it. 

The authors of the textbook, Marxist Philosophy (pub- 
lished in the GDR in 1967) and also certain of the partici- 
pants in the debate appearing on the pages of the German 
Philosophical Journal (H. Seidel et al.) affirmed that “no 
such alternative exists as an alternative between proceeding 
from the concept of practice and proceeding from the con- 
cept of matter”. Only in the process of practice can we ap- 
proach the very concept of matter, to the laws of its dev'el- 
opment. Certain GDR writers in their country’s philosophi- 
cal journals have expressed the opinion that such a point 
of view transforms practice into the source of all reality and 
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thui represents a return to idealism. Other Marxist philos- 
ophers in the GDR held that acknowledgement of practice 
as the initial category of philosophical (and indeed theoreti- 
cal) cognition must go hand in hand with the disclosure in 
the process of practice of the material essence of the objec- 
tive world, and of the general laws governing the develop- 
ment of matter and knowledge. 

In the course of debate on the subject-matter and struc- 
ture of philosophy various contrasting points of view come to 
the fore. The Czech press for example criticises erroneous 
conceptions for the interpretation of Marxist philosophy — 
the “‘scientistic” or “cosmocentric” conception according to 
which philosophy is a science about the world and nature 
as opposed to man, and the “anthropocentric” conception, 
which sets up man as the measure of all phenomena and 
according to which there can be no talk of anything real out- 
side human practice at all. 

Clearly those Marxist philosophers are nearer the truth 
who approach the problem of the subject- object correlation 
in its diadectical unity and see zis the subject of philosophy 
the general laws governing the development of the world 
and man's relations to the external world that take shape in 
the process of history and social practice, 

Marxist philosophy should not be confined either to 
“anthropocentrism” or “cosmocentrism”, it should not set up 
man either as the “centre of the world” or as the “measure 
of the world”; on the contrary it is called upon to synthe- 
sise scientific knowledge of the world and man, and demon- 
strate the active, creatively transforming attitude to the 
world inherent in man as a social being. 

The question of the essence of Marxist philosophy, its 
essential category — is inseparably bound up with another 
question — that of the structure and functions of Mcirxist phi- 
losophy. This question is discussed in the works of many 
foreigfn Marxist philosophers. 

Unlike one-sided interpretations of Marxist philosophy, 
though they may correctly reflect this or that significant as- 
pect of the question (“philosophy is world outlook”, “philos- 
ophy IS the^ideology of the party”, “philosophy of revolution- 
ary action”, etc.) nowadays in the works of Marxist phi- 
losophers both in the Soviet Union and abroad more and 
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more attention is being paid to the view that Marxist phi- 
losophy has a complex structure. They present Marxist phi- 
losophy first and foremost as a science of the genet al laws 
of development pertaining to nature, society and thouyht. 
as the foundation of the communist world outlook in which 
man’s attitude to the world finds expression, i.e., the st’orW- 
outlook element in the structure of Marxist philosophy; m 
the course of the development of man s practical and scien- 
tific activity, from among the view's w’hich go to make up his 
world outlook those elements of the structure of philosophy 
such as the “ontological”, epistemological and logical ele- 
ments of philosophical knowledge come more and more to 
the fore, acquiring an increasing degree of independence. In 
Marxist philosophy these elements express various aspects 
of the dialectical-materialist interpretation of being and 
knowledge, the laws of their development, i.e., the unity, and 
at the same time, the specific nature of materialist dialectics 
as the science of the imiversal laws pertaining to the devel- 
opment and theory of knowledge and logic. Thanks to the 
fact that philosophy acquires a universal scientific method 
in Marxism, it is able to provide a methodology for scientif- 
ic thought and indeed theoretical activity as a whole All 
this means that Marxist philosophy is able to perform an 
ideological function, express the interests and world outlook 
of a specific class, i.e., the revolutionary working class, and 
the socialist forces of the modern world, determine their 
attitude to the past, present and future stages of social de- 
velopment. 

Given that Marxist philosophy expresses the ideology’ of 
the rising revolutionary class and is based on a firm founda- 
tion of scientific knowledge, it is able to provide a reliable 
solution to the problem of the individual, his freedom, hap- 
piness, all-round development, i.e , perform a humanistic 
function. This ideological element in the structure of Marx- 
ist philosophy at a specific stage of historic development 
“blends together”, as it were, with the dialectical-materialist 
philosophical foundation of the communist world outlook 
enriched by scientific knowledge of the laws of nature, so- 
ciety and thought, the universal philosophical method of 
cognition and the revolutionary transformation of the world. 
Tms means that Marxist philosophy can constitute a com- 
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prehensively and scientifically substantiated system of the 
humanistic and revolutionary world outlook, which pro- 
motes the transformation of the world on a basis of socialism 
and communism. 

Certain differences and occasional delusions are encoun- 
tered in attempts to answer the question as to the subject- 
matter of Marxist philosophy and its functions. A number of 
attempts have been made to present Marxist philosophy as 
no more than a method while failing to link it up with any 
theoretical conception, with any historically specific solu- 
tions to philosophical or social problems, with the world 
outlook of the working class and Communist parties (an 
erroneous, anti-Leninist position of this kind was expounded 
by Professor Robert Havemann in his dilettante book en- 
titled Dialectics Without Do^ma — which was published in 
Hamburg and subjected to harsh criticism in the GDR). 

In a number of European and Latin American countries 
the views of the French Marxist, Louis Althusser, have been 
in the news a good deal: Althusser holds that Marxist phi- 
losophy since 1845 turned its back on former hazy, unscientif- 
ic humanist ideals and after evolving into a logically sub- 
stantiated scientific system became “theoretical anti-human- 
ism”. Here as in other cases the scientific-cognitive and logi- 
cal functions of Marxist philosophy are universalised and its 
humanistic function mistakenly negated. At various times 
Right-revisionist attempts have been made — for example by 
E. Fischer in Austria — to deny the ideological character of 
Marxist philosophy and approach it as a “general truth” 
bearing no relation to the class struggle of the proletariat 
and its world outlook, which in its turn is termed an “insti- 
tutional” ideology serving to “mystify” the truth, etc. In re- 
cent years in the Yugoslav journal Praxis a number of ar- 
ticles have appeared negating philosophy as a science and 
declaring science to be conformist by nature and that it de- 
scribes existing reality and promotes adaptation to it: in the 
light of this the “authentic philosophy” of Marx allegedly 
excludes a “scientific”, i.e., scientific-cognitive, function 
and constitutes “critical thought of the age”. One of the 
prominent contributors to Praxis Predrag Vranicki asserted 
in his “12 Theses”, outlined at the 14th International Philo- 
sobhical Congress, that with the help of Marx’s method 
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philosophy should “extend beyond the confines of Marxism". 
The significance of Marxist philosophy according to this 
standpoint consists in the denial, the “negation" W reality 
in the name of the individual and his unlimited freedom. 
This implies a universalisation (and at the same time distor- 
tion) of the htimanist or “actively critical" function of !Marx- 
ist philosophy; philosophy is thus contrasted to science and 
ideology, the latter being based on economic and other 
scientific knowledge. 

The point of view represented in Marxist-Leninist philos- 
ophy, embodied in the works of its founders and now being 
developed by Soviet and other philosophers, consists in the 
recognition of the dialectical unity of the functions inhe- 
rent in the complex and intricate structure of philosophy. 
The combination and unity of scientific-cognitive, logiccd, 
methodological and ideological (and hence critical, revolu- 
tionary and humanist) functions enables Marxist philosophy 
to provide the scientific basis for the socialist world outlook, 
and makes it the critically revolutionary “philosophy of 
practice” equipping man to transform the world in keeping 
with his interests. This unity of the structure and functions 
of Marxist philosophy was brought out in a book by phi- 
losophers in the GDR entitled, Marxist Philosophy^ in a 
work by Czechoslovak philosophers Marxist Philosophy and 
the Communist Party and in S. Vasques’ Philosophy of 
Practice (Filosofia de la praxis) (according to which ]\Iarx- 
ism as the “philosophy of practice” comes into its own in 
matirre form in the Manifesto of the Communist Party that 
contains a substantiation of the interrelation between thought 
and action). Vasques criticises Althusser’s contention exclud- 
ing scientific and theoretical activity from^ socio-historical 
practice and aimed at separating theoretical knowTedge 
from humanistic ideals that have grown up in the process 
of revolutionary practice. Vasques also comes out against 
the idea formerly upheld by G. Lukacs to the effect that in 
his book History and Class Consciousness (Geschichte und 
Klassenbewusstseiri) according to which the functions of 
historical materialism allegedly die out in socialist society, 
where the objective laws of social development lose their 
relevzmce giving way to purposeful activity of individuals. 
Vasques goes on to criticise the views put forw'ard by scho- 
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iastic romantics remote from real life and the revolutionary 
struggle, who hold that philosophy is in itself already a 
forin of practical activity, ranking above practice as “uni- 
versal criticism”; he demonstrates ‘‘that philosophy neither 
as an interpretation of the world nor as a theoretical instru- 
ment for its transformation can be a direct or immediate 
practical activity”.'®' 

Among the methodological questions which have aroused 
considerable interest in Marxist circles abroad in recent 
years is the attitude of Marxist philosophy to the structur- 
alist method. This method, that is applied in a number of 
humanities by foreign scholars (for example Levi-Strauss 
in ethnography, Fucco in relation to the history of culture 
and Barth in literary criticism, etc.) is based on the view 
that in sciences relating to society the decisive role is played 
not by the diachronic principle (i.e., the development of a 
system in time) but the synchronic principle (the “extra- 
temporal” interrelation of elements within a system). Ac- 
cording to certain Marxist philosophers in the West (such as 
Althusser, Luporini) all the humanities including philosophy 
should be reorganised on the basis of the structuralist method. 
In the works of a number of French Marxists (such as 
L. Seve), for instance their papers presented at the Plenum 
of the Central Committee of the French Communist Party 
in Argenteuil and printed in special issues of the Journal 
Pensee (entitled “Structuralism and Marxism”) the cogni- 
tive role of structural analysis in specific sciences is not 
denied, but the “theoretical anti-humanism” of the structur- 
alist method is criticised and likewise its rejection of the 
active, effective role accorded to man, attempts to replace 
materialist dialectics by structuralism are criticised and 
attention is drawn to the need for a combination of struc- 
tural analysis and historicism in philosophical cognition. 

A similar debate took place in Italy centring chiefly 
round the question as to the correlation of structuralism 
and historicism. While Gesare Luporini maintained that 
Marxism (in Capital and elsewhere) follows a structural 
method and no ^ternative to the logical form of approach 

* An analysis of S. "Vasques* Philosophy of Practice was published m 
an article fay A. P. Burgete in the Soviet journal Philosophical Sciences. 
No. I, 1969. 
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exists, historicism he regards as a method for the ideal 
interpretation of history, Galvano Della Volpe maintaincrl 
that Marxist method is historicism and that the applicatit^rs 
of the structural method to the cognition of social phenom- 
ena leads to speculative, idealistic formalism, to a depar- 
ture from the Marxist principle that truth is concrete. 

Other Italian Marxists while attacking the formalistic 
extremes of structuralism recognise the necessity of a dia- 
lectical combination of the structural and historical methfids 
and see the method used by Marx in his Capital as a model 
of just such a dialectical combination. 

TTiese discussions which have been taking place in foreign 
Marxist publications with regard to a number of topical issues, 
despite the wide variety of points of view represented, serve 
to promote the development of creative thought and the dis- 
covery of correct scientific answer to philosophical problems. 

3. LENINIST TRADITIONS IN RESEARCH 
INTO THE PHILOSOPHICAL HERITAGE OF THE PAST 
AND IN THE CRITICISM OF MODERN BOURGEOIS PHILOSOPHY 

Both in the USSR and abroad the si.xties were a period of 
thorough Marxist research into national philosophical theo- 
ries and the development of the history of philosophy in the 
world as a whole on the basis of Leninist traditions: it was 
a period of active scientific investigation and popularisation 
of mzm’s progressive philosophical and cultural heritage. 

The Leninist approach to philosophical traditions in the 
sixties was therefore all the more essential and fruitful, ^ven 
that in present conditions both the development of national 
consciousness in the socialist countries and the liberated 
countries of the Third World and statements and writings bv 
progressive forces in the capitalist world demcind a scientific 
class-based analysis of the ideolo^cal stand adopted by var- 
ious anti-imperialist forces, of their sources and of the diver- 
sity of national traditions in philosophy and social thought. 

In the sixties Marxist literature devoted to_ the history of 
philosophy appearing abroad (at the same time as various 
works by Soviet historians of philosophy) was supplemented 

See the chapter “Italy” in Marx's "CapitaV' and Philosophy Today 
(in Russian). 
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first and foremost by a number of works on the history of 
hlarxist philosophy in which the Leninist traditions of re- 
search into the philosophical teachings of Marx and Engels 
were carried forward. These included a sequel to the research 
by the venerable French Marxist philosopher Auguste Cornu 
published in Voltimes II and III of his fundamental work, 
Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels. 7heir Life and Work and 
a book by the English philosopher John Lewis "The Life and 
‘Teaching of Karl Marx (1965) which despite a number of 
controversial, debatable propositions brings out the generic 
link between classical German philosophy and Marxist ideas 
on the activity of reason and demonstrates that under the 
influence of dialectics Marx’s world outlook developed im- 
munity to all eternal truths and complete social forms. Note 
should also be taken of research by GDR philosophers into 
various aspects of Marxist philosophy in their historical 
evolution, an outline survey of which was presented at the 
philosophical congress in Berlin on the occasion of the 150th 
anniversary of Marx’s birth (March 1968) and together with 
a survey of Mario Rossi’s three-volume work entitled Marx 
and Hegelian Dialectics and many other works by Marxist 
philosophers abroad. In recent years works on major ques- 
tions of the history of Marxist-Leninist philosophy have been 
brought out by T. Pavlov, S. Ganovski, L. Santo, T. Jaros- 
zewski and other foreign Marxist philosophers. 

In the sixties Marxist research into the history of philos- 
ophy of various individual peoples was continued — nzunely 
the history of philosophy in Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, Ru- 
mania, Czechoslovakia and also Italy, France and some other 
countries. Impoiiant works in this field include the collection 
of essays The History of Philosophical Thought in Bulgaria 
edited by Todor Pavlov and others, the first volume of the 
History of Marxist Philosophy in Germany (Zur Geschichte 
der Mmxistisches-Leninistischen Philosophic in Deutschland) 
published in the GDR, a collection of articles entitled History 
of Rumanian Philosophy and Social Thought (Istoria gindirii 
socicde si filozofice in Rominta) and other general works and 

* "The History of Philosophy, in six volumes, Vol. 6, Moscow, 1965; 
■A Short Survey of the History of Philosophy, Moscow, 1971; Marxist- 
Leninist Philosophy and Sociology in the USSR and European Socialist 
Countries, Moscow, 1965 (all in Russian). 
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monographs on the history of philosophy pertaining to the 
peoples of the socialist countries. 

Significant work is now being carried out by historians of 
philosophy in the GDR researching into the philosophical 
heritage of the German people. Monographs bv G. Klaus on 
Kant’s early works (1961), by D. Bergner and M. Buhr on 
the philosophy of Fichte and by G. Stienhler on Hegel— if c- 
gel and Marxism on Contradictions (Hegel und der Marxis- 
mus uher den Wider spruch), I960, and 7ke Dialectics of 
HegeVs Phenomenology of Spirit (Die Dialektik in Hcgels 
^‘Phanomenologie des Geistes”), 1964, and various other works 
describe and analyse the dialectical tradition in classical 
German philosophy that is regarded as an invaluable part 
of the Gennan people’s cultur^ heritage and an outstanding 
philosophical achievement in general. 

In works by German Mai^st philosophers attention is 
focussed on the role of dialectics in German idealistic phi- 
losophy at the end of the eighteenth century and beginning 
of the nineteenth in giving pride of place to the acth'e na- 
ture of human thought, although as we are reminded, this 
question could not be consistently investigated on a basis 
of idealism. On the other hand, a new aspect of research 
into the philosophical heritage of the past carried out in 
the GDR in the fifties and sixties was unlike their prede- 
cessors who had linked the tradition in German philosophy 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries primarily with 
idealist systems, the Marxist philosophers demonstrated that 
materialist and atheistic elements in philosophy started to 
emerge and develop in Germany as early as the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. 

Rugard Gropp’s Tfke Nationcd Philosophical Heritage 
(Das nationale philosophische Erbe), 1960, the joint pub- 
lication Essays on the History of Pre-Marxian Materialism 
(Beitrdge zur Geschichte des vormarxistiscken Maierialis- 
mus) and a number of works on philosophers of the eigh- 
teenth-century Enlightenment (Herder, Goethe, Einsiedel, 
Forster et al.) trace the development of materialist and 
progressive traditions of enlightenment in Germany. 

Under the impact of work by Marxist philosophers 
scientific research is being conducted into the history of 
philosophy and culture in Italy, One of the most significant 
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works in this field is Eugenio Garin’s Italian Culture in the 
19tk and 20th Centuries (Bari, 1962) and his History of 
Italian Philosophy (Volumes I-III reprinted in Turin in 
1966 complete with an epilogue entitled “Chronicle of 
Twentieth-century Italian Philosophy”). As pointed out by 
S. A. Efirov, a Soviet specialist in contemporary Italian 
philosophy, Garin provides a scientific analysis of the his- 
tory’’ of philosophy in that country complete with convincing 
criticism of reactionary idealist trends of both past and 
present. 

A number of French Marxist philosophers (such as L. Seve 
and G. Cogniot) are at work on research into French philo- 
soohical traditions. L. Seve in his Contemporary French 
philosophy sets out to present the development of French 
philosophy in close conjunction with the history of France 
and the politiced struggle in that country, pointing to the 
degeneration of French bourgeois philosophy and its eclec- 
ticism. 

With reference to the bourgeois philosopher S^ve writes: 
“He has reached the point where he concocts his philosophy 
like a cocktail; for instance to Bergsonism and Husserl’s 
theory of knowledge he adds a small shot of neo-Hegelian- 
ism, a generous dose of the existentialist theory of human 
life and all this is topped up with a drop of psychoanalysis 
and a slither of historical materialism.’”*’ 

Major research into the philosophy of Hegel hsis recently 
been started by the President of the Hegelian Philosophical 
Society, the West German Marxist, V. Beier. 

Among the works by foreign Marxists on the history of 
world philosophy special attention should be paid to broad- 
scale surveys by the GDR philosopher Hermann Ley {Out- 
line^ of the History of Mediaeval Materialism, History of 
Religious Free-Thinking and Atheism) in which the emer- 
gence and development of latent and inconsistent elements 
of materialism, on the one hand, and idealism, on the other, 
are examined in relation to the mythological, religious and 
other teadbings of the past. 

A fimdamental work in this field was brought out by 


* L. Seve, La phtlosophie frangaise contemporaine et sa genese de 
1789 d nos jours, Paris, 1962, p. 254. 
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the Rumanian philosopher C, I. Gulian entitled 
Mfftkod and Systemx another Rumanian historian of philos- 
ophy, I. Banu brought out an introduction to the Hi^tuT\ 
of Philosophy which is to be followed by a series of further 
works on the history of world philosophy. 

Major Marxist works on the histon,- of Renaissance phi- 
losophy and French philosophers such as Holbach and La- 
mettrie have been written since the war by the Yueoslav 
scholar D. Nedeljkovi6. 

A highly controversial but interesting book on the history 
of V/estem philosophy Heroes and Heretics has been pub- 
lished by the American philosopher Barrow^s Dunham 
whose approach has close affinities with dialectical mate- 
rialism. It is impossible to accept the author's conception 
to the effect that the struggle of great heretics (such as 
Lucretius, Voltaire, Marx and Einstein w’hose names are 
found alongside those of St. Augustine and Freud) lies at 
the basis of philosophical advance, a struggle that is directed 
against superstition, obscurantism and the “bureaucratic 
orthodoxy” of the leaders of established societ\’. Dunham 
meanwhile omits the prime source of the advance of philo- 
sophical ideas, namely the struggle between classes and the 
two main philosophical camps those of materialism and 
idealism. Yet due acknowledgement must be accorded Dun- 
ham’s profound study of the unchanging force of progres- 
sive, revolutionary philosophical theor\', which arouses such 
embittered hatred on the part of reactionaries in capitalist 
countries and particularly so in the case of Marxism- 
Leninism. 

A number of contemporary Marxist philosophers abroad, 
while applying Leninist principles in their approach to phil- 
osophical ideas, as outlined in Materialism and Empirio- 
Criticism and other works, are endeavouring now 
to elaborate a methodology for research into the history’ of 
world philosophy and its current developments. The Inter- 
national Symposium for Historians of Philosophy from the 
Socialist Countries held in Varna (Bulgaria) in Jxme 1971 
was convened to discuss first and foremost these particular 

questions. . . - z* tj 

Marxist historians of philosophy working in this field 
are concerned primarily with the assessment and evalua- 
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tion of philosophical traditions, particularly those of Marx- 
ism-Leninism and the place they will occupy in the subse- 
quent development of philosophy. 

Adhering closely to the methodological principles advo- 
cated by Lenin, Marxist historians of philosophy todav 
demonstrate convincingly that the continuation of valuable 
progressive traditions, far from excluding a creative ap- 
proach to philosophical thought, serves to promote the latter. 
An incorrect stand in relation to this question is taken up 
by champions of nihilism and “innovation” at any cost, who 
take a one-sided view of all philosophical traditions, seeing 
in them something limited and dogmatic which impedes the 
creative development of philosophy.’^ 

In works by Soviet and other Marxist philosophers there 
is earnest of a thorough and solicitous approach on the part 
of Commimist and Workers”^ parties at the present time to 
the finest traditions of philosophical thought which goes 
hemd in hand with a creative approach to philosophical 
questions. With constant reference to the philosophical heri- 
tage of the past Marxist-Leninist theory does not confine 
itself to study of this heritage but, on its basis, works to- 
wards new solutions of philosophical, social and scientific 
problems of the present age. 

In Marxist literature of the sixties and early seventies, 
both in the USSR and elsewhere important strides were 
made in the scientific investigation and criticism of contem- 
porary bourgeois philosophy. While in the forties and fifties 
narrow and oversimplified concepts of the whole of bour- 


* The Soviet philosopher G. S. Batishchev (in Chapter X of the col- 
lection of articles Leninism and the Dialectics of Social Development, 
Moscow, 1970) put forward an erroneous formulation in relation to this 
question of philosophical traditions, stating that: “Tradition as such is 
by no means an adequate form for the preservation of cultural achieve- 
ments. It is always (?!) in one way or another limited by virtue of its 
non-creative character (^!). Only a critical and creative approach to the 
history of world culture can truly prolong the life of great attainments 
of the past by all peoples and of all ages, without running the risk of 
any omissions and any concessions to nihilism.’’ This arbitrary contrasting 
of a ‘critically creative approach” with tradition, particularly in a book 
about Leninism which achieves a consistent combination of continuity 
of traditions with a creative, critically revolutionary spirit, cannot itself 
stand up to any criticism. 
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geois philosophy in the contemporary epoch were to he 
encountered in Marxist literature, which presented it 
nothing but unmitigated reaction (“idealism alwavs means 
regression” or “any bourgeois philosophy is anti-communist*', 
etc.), subsequently a more detailed and discriminating ap- 
proach to various trends of bourgeois philosophy including 
that of the modem period started to assert itself. 

Apart from works by Soviet philosophers in this field 
which appeared in the sixties and early seventies, mention 
should be made of numerous works by other Marxist philos- 
ophers that investigate the history and provide a critical 
analysis of the bourgeois philosophy of our epoch,**" Parti- 
cularly important among these is Matirice Coraforth's 
Marxism and the Linguistic Pkilosoffhyz here in an analysis 
of the development of English empirical philosophy from 
Hume (whom Cornforth now regards as an opponent of 
religious obscurantism) to the present day, Cornforth brings 
us a historical assessment of this path of development, 
abandoning his former strictly negative approach to it. He 
calls attention to the benefit to be drawn from linguistic 
analysis which should not and cannot (as was the practice 
in the forties) be equated with subjective idealism, since 
linguistic philosophy has succeeded in the meantime in 
breaking free from the latter in most respects. 

Cornforth departs from assertions to be found earlier in 
his own and others’ works to the effect that the social role 
of empirical philosophy consists in the “reconciliation of 
science and religion” and demonstrates that linguistic phi- 


* See A Short Survey of the History of Philosophy^ Moscow, 1971 

(in Russian); Against the Modern Bourgeois Ideology, jstlocioA articles 
of German Marxists, Moscow, 1960 (in Russian); Against the Modem 
Bourgeois Falsifiers of Marxist-Lenimst Philosophy, Moscow, 1964 (in 
Russian); Modem Philosophy and Ideology in West Europe and the 
Americas, Moscow, 1964 (in Russian); L. Seve, La phUosophie fran^aise 
contemporaine et sa gendse de 1789 d nos jours, Paris, 1962; H. Wells, 
Pavlov and Freud, New York, 1956; French Communists^ in the Strug- 
gle for the Progressive Ideology, Moscow, 1953 (in Russian): G. Besse, 
Practique sociale et theorie, Paris, 1963; Filozofia i socjologia XX wieku, 
Warszawa, 1962; Marxistische PhUosophie, Lchrbuch, Leitung und Red. 
A. Kosing, Berlin, 1967; Die philosophische Lehre von Karl Marx und 
thre aktuelle Bedeuiung, Philosophisclier Kongress der DDR 1963, Berlin, 
1968. 
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losophers are for the most part progressive liberals in prac- 
tice. Like other British Marxists, Cornforth does not reject 
out of hand all that is said by bourgeois philosophers, simply 
because it has been said by them, but examines interesting 
and valuable logical quests in linguistic philosophy and pays 
tribute to positive achievements (Wittgenstein, Ryle, etc) 
in the investigation of logical ways of using^ language. John 
Lewis, another British Marxist, stresses in his book on Marx 
( 1965 ) that victory is unattainable in our fight against im- 
perialist reaction and obscurantism without allies."' 

In Marxist philosophical literature of the sixties frequent 
reference is made to the humanist tendencies to be observed 
in some trends of contemporary bourgeois philosophy (Jean- 
Paul Sartre, Erich Fromm et al.) to the interest shown by 
such philosophers in Marxist philosophy, particularly the 
early works of Karl Marx. 

Many Marxist philosophers regard this interest shown in 
Marx and the attempt at a “new interpretation” of his work 
in the spirit of “philosophical anthropology” zmd existential- 
ism as a kind of reflection of Marxism within present-day 
bourgeois philosophy and indeed do so with considerable 
justification. However the concept of reflection is open to 
wide interpretation: reactionary neo-Thomistic theories of 
Bochenski or Sidney Hook’s pragmatic championing of 
capitalism, starting out from a blatantly anti- communist 
stzindpoint, are quite a different matter from the concep- 
tions of Sartre or Fromm. 

It would of course be adopting an oversimplified and 
vulgarised approach to maintain that every bourgeois philo- 
sopher who is after a new, i.e., his “own” interpretation of 
Marx does this out of subversive, anti-communist motives. 
Full recognition should be accorded the popularity eind 
attractiveness of Marx’s humanistic and critical ideas for 
Left, liberal and democratic sections of the bourgeois intel- 
ligentsia, certain philosophers included. 

In La nouvelle critique under the general title “Is Sartre 
a Marxist?” conteiining contributions from various authors, 

’’ W^orks by British Marxists on the history of philosophy are examin- 
ed by Y. P. Mikhalenko in his book Leninism and Contemporary Prob- 
lems of the History of Philosophy and in Marx’s “CapitaV’ and the Ideo- 
logical Struggle Today, Moscow, 1968 (in Russian). 
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A. Gisselbrecht writes that dialogue with Sartre and hi^ 
followers is warranted and useful: it is not possible to alien 
oneself with Sartre but he should not be excluded and set 
apart from the sphere of progressive thought and philos- 
ophy, for “Sartre’s ideas are evolving". Sartre, however, 
as was aptly noted by another French philosopher Jean 
Rony “deliberately underestimates the importance of Marx- 
ist science.”* If Marxism lacks as yet a comprehensive elab- 
oration of the problem of man, this is not going to be 
accomplished on the basis of Sartre’s existentialism Gissel- 
brecht takes into account that Sartre still contrasts his posi- 
tion with Leninism and the communist movement, as w'as 
often the case in the past. 

A serious error and departure from the truth in the above- 
mentioned article by Gisselbrecht is his uncritical accep- 
tance of the misguided assertion implicit in Sartre’s work 
to the effect that “Stalinist dogmatism” has affected the 
whole of the communist movement and his ill-grounded as- 
sertions that “Meu-x’s Marxism” needs to be freed of all 
vestiges of “Leninist dogmatism”. Interpretations of Marx- 
ism propounded by Herbert Marcuse and other representa- 
tives of the Frankfurt school of idealist philosophy are 
criticised in the works of R. Steigerwald. 

In Marxist literature brought out abroad during the sixties 
various new approaches to non-Marxist bourgeois philosophy 
of the present period, in particular teachings from the 
sphere of religious philosophy, were outlined. Marxist phi- 
losophers examine and attempt to answer the following 
aspects of this question: 

1) Should our attitude to the adherents of religion change 
now and are dialogues with Catholics and other represen- 
tatives of religious ideology called for in this connection? 

2) Gan non-Marxist, non-socialist hum^ism be progres- 
sive in the present epoch and are we justified in talking of 
the “competition” between various currents of humanism 
and their possible alliance? 

3) Can Marxist philosophy “assimilate” any particular 
“elements ” of contemporary non-Marxist thought and what 


*■ “Sartre est-il marxxste?”. La nouvelle critique, 1966, Jso. 173-1 j 4 
p 125. 
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m this connection should be our attitude to the platform of 
so-called “open Marxism”? 

4 Do Lenin’s ideas regarding the non-scientific and 
reactionary nature of bourgeois philosophy as expressed in 
Materialism and Empirio-Criticism preserve their relevance 
and force or has the development of bourgeois philosophy 
and sociology since that time introduced amendments bear- 
ing on the answer to this problem? 

What kind of answers do present-day Marxist philos- 
ophers give to these questions? 

It would be wrong to consider that religion has always 
and every-where played a purely reactionary role, we are 
reminded by many of these philosophers, for example the 
American Marxist H. Aptheker. Communist parties in a 
number of countries talk of the need for a dialogue with 
religious believers, mainly on socio-historical questions and 
those concerning the common struggle against imperialism 
and reaction in the interests of democratic and socialist 
transformation. Certain philosophers, calling themselves 
Marxists but who several years ago actually embarked on 
a revisionist path interpret too freely this dialogue between 
Communists and Catholics, declaring that common ground 
can be found between the two and indeed beyond the con- 
6nes of the questions listed above, even concerning those 
relating to the sphere of world outlook. Roger Garaudy for 
instance (in From Anathema to Dialogue, Marxism in the 
Fwentieth Century, etc.) picks out common elements in 
Marxism and Christianity (“subjectivity” and “transcen- 
dentalism”) which from Ids point of view could permit of 
integration. French Marxist philosophers Guy Besse, Lucien 
Seve and Comrade Waldek Rochet came out against such 
“integration” of Marxist and Christian world outlooks, 
which they considered diametrically opposed and incompa- 
tible, although in their eyes this need not stand in the way 
of an alliance between workers and Communists, on the one 
hand,^ and Christians, on the other, in the fight against 
imperialism and their efforts to achieve social transformat- 
ions. 

In French, Polish, Rumanian, Czechoslovak and other 
philosophical literature the question has recently been dis- 
cussed as to whether humanism in bourgeois philosophy is 
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not strictly a thing of the past. Despite assertions from 
“Left” revisionists that humanism is an antiquated and 
reactionary phenomenon belonging to the distant past and 
unlike those who (such as Regis Debray in his book Revolu- 
tion in the Revolution?) regard revolutionary Marxism as 
“theoretical anti-humanism” that abandons the allegedly 
“unscientific ideals” of humanism, many Marxist philoso- 
phers after analysing the humanist aspects of certain trends 
m modem bourgeois philosophy and sociolog>' conclude it is 
essential to distinguish between the reactionarv’ anti-com- 
munist line and those bourgeois- democratic traditions which 
could not be elaborated and made use of in the struggle 
agzdnst the imperialism and reaction, militarism and obscu- 
rantism of the all-powerful capitalist monopolies. In a 
number of works by foreign Marxist philosophers attention 
is called to the need for an ideological struggle aimed at 
convincing people holding non-Marxist views mat commun- 
ist ideals are just, that Marxist philosophy and socialist 
humanism are viable and relevant to the modern world and 
likewise socialist humanism, which unlike humanism in the 
abstract and the pessimism t)?pical of bourgeois ideologists, 
constitutes a “philosophy of optimism”. 

Many foreign Mmxist philosophers consider with good 
reason that it would be wrong to disregard the existence of 
such problems as alienation in capitalist society and the need 
to overcome it, the freedom and responsibility of the indi- 
vidual, the purpose of life, etc., to ignore or regard these as 
pseudo-problems simply because they were first brought up 
in bourgeois philosophy and now preoccupy a number of its 
representatives. Faulty solutions to a problem do not dis- 
credit the problem as such and there are no such things as 
materialist or idealist sets of problems while there do exist 
materialist or idealist solutions to problems. 

Some foreign philosophers propose that a Marxist ovufn 
organum should be set up for the criticism of bourgeois 
philosophy with special reference to the problems that it 
is now grappling with. There is ample scope for such a 
scheme particularly with regard to the philosophical search- 
ings of non-Marxist philosophers and thinkers in the^ field 
of symbolic logic, semantics, the philosophy of science, 
certain methods and theories of empirical sociology in the 
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West, in particular its major achievements in research in 
connection with the "sociology” of education, leisure, culture 
Chombait de Lauwe, Dumazedier et al.) and in some 
scientific research into the history of philosophy of an almost 
Marxist character (the work of E, Garin in Italy, etc.) and 
so on and so forth. 

However such contrasting of the formulation and solution 
of problems in Marxism and various non-Marxist trends of 
contemporary philosophy, taking into account the theore- 
tical searchings and concrete achievements of the advocates 
does not in any way imply that consistent Marxists could 
accept the revisionist point of view of men like Garaudy, 
Kosik, Prflcha who propose that Marxism should incorpo- 
rate "valuable elements of non-Marxist thought” (Heideg- 
ger, Sartre, Kierkegaard, Husserl, etc.) in other words 
virtually submerge Marxist philosophy in the bourgeois 
world outlook. Our understanding of Marxism as an evolv- 
ing system of knowledge and convictions ready to incorpo- 
rate new scientific discoveries, a system which has never 
been and is not a "closed system”, nonetheless cannot recon- 
cile itself with the platform of “open Marxism” that leads 
to an eclectic combination of the bourgeois and socialist 
world outlook, or rather a swallowing up of the latter by 
the former. 

In his Materialism and Empirio-Criticism Lenin expressed 
the idea that while bourgeois scholars succeed with 
regard to specific questions in making valuable discoveries, 
when it came to the general theory of political economy or 
philosophy, they could never be taken at their word. The 
principled and viable nature of this tenet of Lenin’s is 
indisputable in our times; mention is made of this fact by 
Guy Besse, A. Gedo, V. Ruml and other foreign Marxists. 

Meanwhile Marxism-Leninism does not deny that some 
representatives of bourgeois philosophy and sociology can 
in the present epoch as well draw up and skilfully apply 
valuable specific scientific methods, evolve various specific 
theoretical conceptions, such as sociological “middle posi- 
tion” theories, not confining themselves only to collecting 
valuable material together. Theories of this kind are to be 
found in the field of logic and the theory of knowledge and 
also in the field of sociology (for example structural method, 
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quantitative methods in sociology, rational conceptions in 
■ sociology of the family “sociology of culture", "sociology 
of leisure”, the application of certain findings from psycho- 
analysis to social psychology, etc.). Yet the acknowledge- 
ment of the relative scientific value not only of "materials”, 
but also of various “middle position” theories and methods 
of cognition used in non-Marxist philosophy and sociolog>', 
their detailed analysis and critical application do not in the 
least imply possibility or the need to “integrate” Marxist 
and non-Marxist philosophy and sociology. The ideological 
struggle between the Marxist and bourgeois w’orld outlook, 
particularly in the fields of philosophy and sociolog>' was 
and remains an essential pattern of the development of 
Marxist philosophical thought. 

The rich diversity of Marxist philosophical literature 
appearing in foreign countries bears witness to new interests, 
new formulations of important theoretical problems and 
creative searching for their solution. 

Marxist philosophers in various countries do not adv'ance 
along divergent paths, Jilthough the problems to be answered 
in the sphere of philosophical thought in themselves and 
their theoretical level in these coimtries are far from 
identical. Most Marxist philosophers outside the Soviet 
Union now take as their starting point the principles of 
dialectical materialism, although their interpretations of 
these principles do not always coincide. Mistakes and delu- 
sions do occur, particularly in connection with topical 
problems of socisilist construction and the role of Leninism 
in philosophy. Particularly in countries where the influence 
of bourgeois philosophy has made itself felt and still more 
so where anti-socialist. Right-revisionist and Left-extremist 
forces are especially active, demgerous departures from the 
principles and traditions of Marxist-Leninist philosophy do 
occur, sometimes leading to a virtual convergence with non- 
Marxist philosophy. It is vital that foreign reseeurchers into 
Marxist philosophy should be able to detect the nature of 
the trends of development in Marxist philosophy in differ- 
ent countries in relation to both philosophical and social 
problems. 

Soviet philosophers lay no claim to the role of teachers 
or mentors in relation to other Marxist philosophers; at the 
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same time they remain the most experienced expeits in this 
field familiar "with long traditions of struggle to uphold 
Leninism in philosophy and promote its creative develop- 
ment, and they can and should set an example for the bold 
elaboration of new questions. 

It would be unreasonable and incorrect to place outside 
Marxist philosophy and rank cimong the revisionists those 
foreign Marxist philosophers who, while adhering in the 
main to the principles of Marxist philosophy, sometimes 
come up -with controversial and even erroneous interpreta- 
tions of certain philosophical questions, for which they are 
subjected to comradely criticism in their own parties. 

It would be still less wise to repeat a time-serving 
approach to the evaluation of the philosophical works of 
those jMarxists, who although Aey have made various mis- 
takes at one time or another, in the main have adhered to 
Marxist principles. 

When elucidating the link between philosophy and politics 
and criticising the reactionary and opportunist conclusions 
drawn from philosophical teachings, Marxists avoided 
equating in each case philosophical and political views. An 
interesting idea in this respect was expounded by Plekhanov 
in his day: “A thinker who sympathises with reactionary 
aspirations in society, can nevertheless evolve a philosoph- 
ical system deserving of close attention and even sympathy 
on the part of progressives. It is important to distinguish 
between such writers’ theoretical premise and the practical 
conclusions which they themselves draw from their theore- 
tical premises. Practical conclusions can be either incorrect 
or detrimental to the cause of human progress. But at the 
same time the premises underlying these incorrect or detri- 
mental conclusions czm be both correct and beneficial — 
beneficial in the sense that, if interpreted correctly, they 
can provide a new argument or indeed a whole series of 
arguments in support of progressive aspirations.”* 

The most important conclusion to be drawn from this 
analysis of contemporary Marxist philosophical literature 
published abroad is that it is essential to intensify the 


* G. Plekhanov, Selected Philosophical tVorks, in five volumes, Vol. 2, 
Moscow, 1956, p 682 (in Russian). 
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ideoiogicai struggle to uphold Leninist piiacipies in piulM>- 
ophy, to surmount the influence of the bourgeois and peit\ - 
bourgeois world outlook in the Marxist movement, and shake 
free of all Right and “Left” revisionist socio-political and 
philosophical conceptions. 


4. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF LENINIST PHILOSOPHICAL 
TRADITIONS FOR THE INTERNATIONAL COMMUNIST 
MOVEMENT TODAY 

The question as to the role of Leninism in philosophy, 
Leninist principles and traditions and topical problems 
concerning the growing significance of Marxist-Leninist 
philosophy in relation to the development of the interna- 
tional communist movement, progressive science and culture 
me some of the key issues in the ideological struggle bet- 
ween socialism and imperialism that is becoming more and 
more intense during its present stage, the struggle of ideas 
in the international labour movement and in the field of 
social thought. 

Marxist-Leninist principles and philosophy have always 
aroused sharply negative response from bourgeois and re- 
visionist ideologists and still do so today. While some of 
the specific propositions of Marxist philosophy, economic 
and social theory (for example those concerning the decisive 
role of the productive forces for society and the growing 
importance of science, the changing character of labour and 
intellectual life in the process of historical development, the 
alienation of “man’s ontological forces” and overcoming 
this, etc.) are considered more or less acceptable and appli- 
cable in certain cases by bourgeois and revisionist interpre- 
ters of Marxism, the general principles of Marxism-Lemn- 
ism, including the philosophical principles of diadectical 
materialism give rise to critical attacks and vehement invec- 
tive, These principles of Marxism-Leninism are viewed by 
the opponents and certain “critics” of Leninism, who call 
themselves Marxists, such as Ernst Fischer in Austria, 
D. Grlic and other contributors to the Zagreb journal Praxisy 
as “obstacles” in the way of creative thought or “fetters” 
restricting the individual’s awareness and they are referred 
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to as dogmas", "party narrow-mindedness”, “sectarian- 
ism", etc. There is good reason for this, since while certain 
tenets of Marxist theory, wrested from context and “inte- 
grated” with various bourgeois ideas and theories, may not 
constitute any serious danger for the opponents of commun- 
ism, the overall principles of Marxism-Leninism and its 
philosophy embody and concentrate the main, essential and 
immutable achievement of Marxist theory. 

The International Meeting of Communist and Workers’ 
Parties held in June 1969 provided a model of staunch 
loyalty to the revolutionary principles of Marxism-Leninism 
illustrating the movement’s unshakeable determination to 
put these principles into practice. Refuting all manner of 
bourgeois and revisionist fabrications about the departure 
of the majority of Communist and Workers’ parties from 
Leninist principles, the Address issued after the Meeting and 
entitled “On the Centenary of the Birth of Vladimir Ilyich 
Lenin” made it quite clear: “Communists regard it as their 
task firmly to uphold the revolutionary principles of Marx- 
ism-Leninism and proletarian internationalism in the 
struggle against all enemies, steadfastly to make them a 
living rezdity, constantly to develop Marxist-Leninist theory 
and enrich it on the basis of present experience of waging 
the class struggle and building socialist society. Communists 
will always be true to the creative spirit of Leninism.”* 

“Critics” of Marxist-Leninist principles and philosophy 
are imable or imwilling to appreciate that principles which 
took shape in the historical process of the practical and 
theoretical activity of Communists and which reflect the 
objective laws of social development can have nothing in 
common with dogmatism, for they are constantly in the 
process of dialectical development and being enriched, 
modified and made more cohesive in the course of that 
development. 

The International Meeting of Communist and Workers’ 
Parties was completely justified in noting in its documents 
that international developments in our epoch have borne out 
the historical truth of Leninist principles. 


International Meeting of Communist and Workers' Parties, Moscow 
1QM PrflpriTe IQfiQ. n 41 
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Lenin’s historical and dialectical-materialist appioach tu 
the real world is clearly reflected at the present time in the 
activity of the Communist and Workers’ parties. Leonid 
Brezhnev’s address to the International Meeting of Commun- 
ist and Workers’ Parties held in June 1969 contained a 
theoretical analysis of the internal contradictions of contem- 
porary imperialism and the special features of its present 
stage of development (i.e., in the 1960s), an analysis based 
on Lenin’s dialectical theory of imperialism. These features 
distinguishing the processes at work within imperialism at 
its present stage to an important extent stem from the 
struggle between the two systems of socialism and capitalism, 
to the implications of which imperialist governments have 
had to start to adapt. 

The Main Document issued hy this International Meeting 
constituted a continuation of the Leninist dialectical analy- 
sis of imperialism calling attention to the fact that the 
technolo^cal revolution accelerates the process of economic 
socialisation and that this phenomenon in countries domi- 
nated by monopoly capital will lead to the proliferation of 
social antagonisms on a still greater scale and at an ever 
increasing pace. In these conditions not only will all former 
contradictions be aggravated but new ones will emerge: the 
contradiction between unparalleled opportunities made pos- 
sible by the tedmological revolution and the obstacles created 
by present-day capitalism in the path of this revolution; the 
contradiction between the social character of modem pro- 
duction and its state-monopolist administration; the deepen- 
ing antagonism between the interests of the majority of the 
nation and those of the finance oligarchy. On the other 
hand, the Document and Leonid Brezhnev’s report to the 
Meeting provided a dialectical sinalysis of the development 
of world socialism, calling attention to the fact that, despite 
all the difficulties and problems facing the sodlalist coim- 
tries and the differences between the Co mm u n ist parties of 
various countries, nevertheless the consolidation of the 
socialist countries was proceeding apace and all-round co- 
operation between them was developing which was promot- 
ing socialist integration. 

In the documents of this Meeting and in the reports 
delivered at it much emphasis was laid on the need for a 
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dialectical and historical approach to the forms and methods 
of the revolutionary struggle engaged in by the proletariat 
and the Communist parties; criticism was directed at 
attempts to present various forms and methods used in 
specific countries as universally applicable and to impose 
them on other countries. 

The reports delivered at the International Meeting of 
Communist and Workers’ Parties and its documents which 
constituted a continuation and elaboration of Leninist tra- 
ditions in the concrete historical conditions of the present 
period bear indisputable witness to the force and viability 
of Marxist-Leninist dialectics, to its organic link with the 
revolutionary practice of the international communist 
movement. 

The tradition of the revojutionary teaching of Marxism- 
Leninism, including that in the field of philosophy, a tradi- 
tion that has borne the test of time and showed itself to be 
viable in changing and developing conditions, provided and 
continues to provide the scientific and theoretical substan- 
tiation of the historic role of the proletariat in the revolu- 
tionary transformation of capitalist society into communist 
society. One of Lenin’s great achievements was the compre- 
hensive — economic, philosophical and political — substantia- 
tion of the growing revolutionary initiative and creative 
constructive role of the working class in the twentieth 
century. In the Address of the International Meeting of 
Communist and Workers’ Parties entitled the “Centenary of 
the Birth of Vladimir Il3dch Lenin” it is pointed out: “The 
acknowledged leader of the world working class, Lenin saw 
in the proletariat the leading force able to carry out the 
historic task of overthrowing capitalism and bringing about 
the socialist transformation of society. It was he who evolved 
the theory of the alliance between the working class and 
peasantry. Upholding unity of the working-class movement, 
Lenin was irreconcilably opposed to opportunism in all its 
forms.”* 

Lenin’s ideas with regard to the leading role of the work- 
ing class in the socialist transformation of society are carried 


* International Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Parties, Moscow 
1969, Prague, 1969, p. 40. 
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forvk’ard and elaborated by the Communist and ^V^orkers 
parties of today. 

It should also be noted that in the sixties the campaign of 
bourgeois and reformist ideologists to clamp down on the 
revolutionary activity of the contemporary proletariat and 
to cast doubts on its capacity to bring about radical changes 
in society was considerably intensified. Inconsistent and 
disruptive illusions concerning the “integration” of the work- 
ing class within the capitalist system were spread abroad, 
illusory ideas to the effect that the working class was becom- 
ing the “social partner” of the ruling classes, that the labour 
movement in the context of the technological revolution was 
boxind to be bereft of its former leading role, etc. Ideologists 
of the monopoly bourgeoisie and reformists are going out 
of their way to “prove” that the interests of the workers, all 
working people, could be satisfied without the revolutionary 
transformation of society and have recourse to various forms 
of propaganda in the interests of capitalism, that is falsely 
represented as the “universal welfare state” or the “affluent 
society”, etc. 

In a number of foreign countries pseudo-revolutionary 
theories are propagated by extremists who would have us 
believe that the leading role in the modem revolutionary 
process passes from the hands of the worldng class to the 
“dissident strata” of the population in the backward coun- 
tries and to their national -liberation movements — to those 
groups of workers remaining outside the confines of “orga- 
nised labour” (seasonal workers, unemployed, etc.), to the 
“underprivileged strata of the population in the affluent 
society” (impoverished middle sections of the urban popu- 
lation, etc.) and in particular to student youth and certain 
sections of the intelligentsia. Bourgeois ideologists and 
reformists, following close on their heels, declare as a^ result 
that Marxist-Leninist philosophy and &e theopr of scientific 
communism, Marxist teaching on the international and his- 
toric role of the working class and on the proletarian 
revolution and dictatorship of the proletariat are an outda- 
ted anachronism with no relevance to the present situation. 
They criticise mass action of the working class^ as futile and 
“anarchic” and channel the labom movement into bourgeois 
parliamentarianism, etc. A position close to this, although 
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somewhat difiFerent in relation to the propositions of Marxist 
philosophy concerning the role of the working class, is adopt- 
ed by Left-bourgeois extremists (such as Herbert Marcuse) 
and the closely allied “theoreticians” of petty-bourgeois 
“revolutionarism” — Trotskyites, anarchists, Maoists and other 
“Left” revisionists. Despite their verbal indictment of modem 
capitalism and the bourgeois state (in the same breath as 
unbridled slander of the socialist states and Communist 
parties) these extremists although they may be seen to wave 
the “cardboard sword” of revolt and “spontaneous explosion” 
are basically at one with reactionary and reformist ideolog- 
ists. Ihey deny the leading role of the working class in the 
transformation of contemporary society and encourage young 
people to take part in ill-prepared, adventurist schemes, 
have no use for legal forms of revolutionary activity or 
opportunities for using parliamentary forms of struggle. 

The Main Document issued at the end of the 1969 Inter- 
national Meeting contains a profound and well-argued 
theoretical conclusion to the effect that “the main force in 
this democratic alliance is the working class. These objec- 
tives can be achieved, above all, by diverse forms of power- 
ful mass action by the working class and the broadest 
sections of the population. While making use of all possibi- 
lities of parliamentary activity. Communists emphasise that 
the mass movement of the working class and of all working 
people is the decisive factor in the struggle for democracy 
and socialism”.* 

In the context of the intensifying ideological struggle one 
of the most important tasks facing Marxist-Leninist theore- 
ticians including philosophers is consistent opposition to 
anti-Leninist, anti-proletarian conceptions concerning the 
“failing revolutionary spirit” of the working class, the sci- 
entific substaintiation of the objective intensification of the 
world revolutionary process headed by the working class, 
the criticism of all bourgeois, extremist and revisionist 
attempts to “obliterate” the incompatibility of proletarian 
and bourgeois ideologies. 

Great harm is dealt to the international communist move- 


* International Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Parties, Moscow 
1969, Prague, 1969, p. 27. 
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ment and the struggle against reactionary and imperial- 
ist ideology by the propagation of the peaceful coexistence 
of ideologies, the elimination of the struggle between dif- 
ferent parties in the sphere of philosophical and social 
thought stemming from revisionist elements in a number of 
foreign countries, as exemplified in the works of the Austrian 
publicist Ernst Fischer. In his books Art and Coexistence 
and Marx in His Own Words (and also his earlier work 
Marxism and Ideology) Fischer calls for a rejection of the 
principle of ideological struggle in the sphere of culture, art, 
the humanities, and an abandonment of the terms “prole- 
tarian”, “bo^geois”, “progressive” and “reactionary”, which 
from a revisionist point of view impede cultural co-operation 
between peoples and “untrammelled” freedom of thought. 
In his book Lenin in His Own Words Fischer and his co- 
author Franz Marek distorting historical truth maintain that 
in the course of the historical development of the labour 
movement a sort of dogmatic philosophy has become the 
creed of millions of workers: they go on to say that “during 
the advance of the masses Marxism has been mechanically 
oversimplified, its philosophy has been virtually emasculated 
and reduced to dogmatism which, with the help of the ‘iron 
necessity of history’, has paralysed the development of 
freedom and responsibility This was how an institution- 

alised ideology grew up, which with reference to science has 
been propagating a mystifying variety of vulgar materied- 
ism”.*^ 

In their rejection of the class approach to non-Marxist 
ideas and their slander of revolutionary Marxist thought in 
the present epoch Ernst Fischer and others of the same 
mould attempt to bring about an intellectual disarrning of 
the working class and open the doors for the dissemination 
of bourgeois ideology in the ranks of the labour movement. 

The policy of peaceful coexistence of states with different 
social systems in no way implies, as pointed out in the Main 
Document issued by the 1969 International Meeting of 
Communist and Workers’ Parties, “either the preservation 
of the socio-political status quo or a weakening of the ideo- 


* E. Fischer and F. Marek, Was Lenin wirklich sagte, 'Wien, 1959, 
S. 18. 
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logical struggle. It helps to promote the class struggle against 
imperialism on a national and world-wide scale”."' 

This document contained a high assessment of the devel- 
opment of co-operation and joint action for Communists 
and large groups of Catholics or other believers which it 
sees as possessed of considerable significance in the present 
political situation and advocates “the dialogue between them 
on issues such as war and peace, capitalism and socialism, 
and neo-colonialism and the problem of the developing 
countries”, since this could well mean that “the mass of 
religious people can become an active force in the anti- 
imperialist struggle and in carrying out far-reaching social 
changes”.** 

Dialogues between Marxists and non-Marxists on topical 
social and political problems, the broad exchange of ideas, 
the encouragement of representatives of various sectors and 
groups with varying political, philosophical and religious 
convictions to join forces in the struggle to reduce internat- 
ional tension and consolidate peace and the utilisation of 
contradictions between various currents in bourgeois ideol- 
ogy in no way imply any departure by Communists from 
principles of Marxism-Leninism, any “ideologisation” of 
Marxist thought or transition to a platform of “open 
Marxism”. 

Marxists in France, Austria, the USA, Latin America and 
other parts of the world criticise attempts at too free an 
interpretation of the dialogue between Marxists and non- 
Marxists, erroneous tendencies to erase the dividing line 
between Marxist-Leninist and bourgeois positions when it 
comes to world outlook and to extend the principles of 
peaceful coexistence to the sphere of ideology. 

Marxist-Leninist philosophy is an active force in the 
battle of ideas within the international labour and liberation 
movements. At the present stage of ideological and political 
development particular importance should be accorded 
detailed theoretical analysis of contemporary problems, 
discussions between like-minded Marxists at theoretical 


* International Meeting of Communist and XJUorkers’ Parties, Moscow 
1969, Prague, 1969, p. 31. 

** Ibid., p 27. 
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conferences, seminars and in the press, discussion and com- 
radely criticism of erroneous ideas and delusions in the 
works of certain Marxists, the ideological struggle to ensure 
that every Communist, and every Marxist philosopher does 
not deviate from the correct path and adheres loyallv to 
Marxist-Leninist principles in theoretical, ideological "and 
political work. 

In this last quarter of the twentieth century, the world 
communist movement, characterised by increasingly intense 
battle between the forces of socialism and imperialism, de- 
spite all problems in its path and all the differences discern- 
ible within its ranks remains as strong as ever thanks to 
its loyal observance of Marxist-Leninist principles, adherence 
to the philosophy of dialectical materialism, its creative 
theoretical approach and its uncompromising attitude to 
bourgeois ideology and opportunism. 

The Communist and Workers’ Parties declared to the 
whole world at their 1969 forum: “^Loycdty to Marxism- 
Leninism and to proletarian internationalism, and dedicated 
and devoted service in the interests of their peoples and the 
common cause of socialism are a requinte for the efficacy 
and correct orientation of united action by the Communist 
and XJUorkers^ Parties, a guarantee that they wtll achieve 
their historic goals”* 


* International Meeting of Communist and Workers' Parties, Moscow 
1969, Prague, 1969, p. 38. 
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ASPECTS OF THE HISTORY 
OF MARXIST-LENINIST PHILOSOPHY 
TOPICAL IN THE LIGHT OF 
THE PRESENT-DAY IDEOLOGICAL STRUGGLE 

1. THE HISTORY OF MARXISM-LENINISM 
AND ITS PHILOSOPHY— CONTROVERSIAL TERRAIN 
IN THE PRESENT IDEOLOGICAL STRUGGLE 

Among the key problems that have been in the centre 
of the present ideological battle for many years are those 
connected with the history of Marxism-Leninism. In the 
present situation it is impossible to analyse and evalute any 
contemporary socio-political or philosophical trend complete 
with its ideology, principal aims and real influence without 
turning to the lessons of history, to the ideological and 
theoretical experience of the international communist move- 
ment, to the history of Marxist-Leninist teaching. 

Among those ideological and political trends which in 
one way or another oppose Marxism-Leninism and its 
philosophy and proffer an alien interpretation of the history 
of Marxism and the problems now confronting it that is 
hostile to the spirit of Leninism, the following are the most 
prominent: 1) bourgeois Marxology (whose typical represen- 
tatives include Joseph Bocheffski, Thomas J. Blalceley, 
Gustav Wetter, Wolfgang Leonhard, Alfred Meyer and Sid- 
ney Hook) which openly attacks Marxist-Leninist philos- 
ophy and distorts its history from positions of modem 
idealist philosophy^; 2) Left-bourgeois conceptions put 


* Bourgeois Maixologists include in our view not merely those pro- 
fessionally engaged in the study and “refutation” of Marxist-Leninist 
teaching but also bourgeois philosophers, sociologists, economists, histo- 
rians and other representatives of non-Marxist opinion, who in their own 
particular ways interj^ret Marxism-Leninism and its philosophy from the 
standpoint of bourgeois or petty-bourgeois ideology. Not all representati- 
ves of bourgeois Marxology are anti-Communists, but all the ideologists 
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forward by Western bourgeois philosophers (Herbert Mar- 
cuse, Ernst Bloch, Jean-Paul Sartre, Erich Fromm, etc.) 
claiming to “amend”, “renew” and “creativelv develop" 
Marxism a.nd its philosophy by subtracting from it Leninism 
and Leninist principles and replacing Marxism by either 
abstract humanist liberal-bourgeois ideas, or pseudo-revolu- 
tionaiy, extremist ones; 3) reformist and revisionist concep- 
tions that can be traced back to bourgeois philosophical and 
sociological doctrines; masked in a nmnber of cases as “neo- 
Marxism” they are designed to rob Marxist philosophy of 
its committed spirit, its revolutionary traditions and “free” 
it from its supreme achievement, namely, Leninism; 4; 


of anti- communism count among* their weapons the reactionary trends 
in bourgeois Marxology. 

“Sovietology” is one of the mpst reactionary branches of modern 
bourgeois Marxology: its leading practitioners m the field of socio-polit- 
ical thought include Zbigniew Brzezinski, Alfred Meyer, L. LSwenthah 
Adam Ulam, and those in the field of philosophy Joseph Bochcnski^ 
Gustav Wetter, Thomas J. Blakeley, Sidney Hook, Irmg Fetscher. The 
main aim of Sovietology is the propaganda of anti-communism and the 
slandering of communist teaching, the socialist order, Soviet society, the 
“refutation” of Leninism, and politics of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union and other Marxist-Leninist parties of the socialist coun- 
tries, disguised as ‘‘scientific research”, “objective analysis”, etc. The 
Dominican philosopher Joseph Bochenski attempts in vain to present 
Sovietology as a “yoimg scientific discipline”, a “science which concerns 
itself with communism as such”, although he is compelled to acknowledge 
that the majority of Sovietologists “do not possess any scientific knowl- 
edge” and have “no grounding in twentieth-century development and in 
the specific nature of communism’^ which means that “all the nonsense 
that is written prejudices the opportunities for this work, which in itself 
is being discredited”. 2Ibigmew Brzezinski, one of the pillars of American 
Sovietology who played a notorious role in the subversive activity of 
anti-socialist forces in Czechoslovakia in 1968 recently made public the 
scheme behind the subversive activity of the Sovietologists, maintaining 
that the harmonious relations between Soviet society and^the other social- 
ist countries would be threatened in view of the infiltration of alien con- 
ceptions, or the relativisation of ideology as a result of the fact that 
it will be interpreted in varying ways in the different communist states. 
In either case there would be a threat of the gradual undermining of 
unswerving faith in that ideology. . r -■ - 

An interesting critical analysis of modem ‘ Sovietolo^ is found in 
the recently published book by I. T. Yakushevsky Leninism, Revolution 
and “Sovietology* (Leningrad, 1968) and carher publications by Y. A. 
Krasin The “Sociology of Revolution** Versus Rev^utton (Moscow, 1966; 
and L. V. Skvortsov’s Ideology and Tactics of Anti-^CoTninuTiisTn (Moscow, 
1967), etc. (all in Russian) 
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■ Left" petty- bourgeois and adventurist revisionism that 
vulifanses materialist dialectics and replaces it by subjec- 
tiMsm and voluntarism while also rejecting in nihilist fashion 
the valuable achievements of world science and culture and 
the finest traditions of Marxist-Leninist thought. 

Although each of these trends in bourgeois and petty- 
bourgeois revisionist Marxology has its own distinctive fea- 
tures, distorting Marxist-Leninist philosophy and its historj’ 
in its own particular way there are common features link- 
ing them. In the first place comes the open or disguised 
struggle against Leninism, against its creative principles and 
revolutionary traditions, its method, namely materialist 
dialectics. In addition there is the goal of the ideological dis- 
armament of the world communist movement through defor- 
mation of Marxist philosophical teaching and the linking-up 
of Marxism with versions of th£ bourgeois or petty-bourgeois 
world outlook- 

The main method employed for distorting Marxist- 
Leninist philosophy and its history at the present time is 
the "deideologisation” of present-day philosophy. This con- 
cept comes clearly to the fore in the work by the American 
sociologist Daniel Bell entitled ‘The End of Ideology, 
Uopium des intellectuels by French sociologist Raymond 
Aron, Political Power by the leading American anti-com- 
munist Brzezinski and other works by opponents of Marxism. 
Appeals from bourgeois philosophers are now frequently 
heard for a “renaissance” of Marxism, its “renewal” with 
the help of various fashionable “contemporary” philosoph- 
ical and social doctrines. Erich Fromm, for example, is will- 
ing to acknowledge that in a number of countries, parti- 
cularly those that have recently won their independence, 
“socialism and Marxism are appealing not because of eco- 
nomic achievements of Russia — but because of the spiritual 
elements of justice, equality and universality which arc 
inherent in Marxist socialism”.^ A mere three years later 
however this same Fromm in the work cited earlier. Prob- 
lems of Interpreting Marx, arrives at a quite incorrect 
conclusion, distorting the actual course of the history of 
Marxism, to the effect that “there are small groups of radi- 


‘ E Fronun. Marx's Concept of Man, New York, 1961 , p. VII. 
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cal socialist huinanists, who express and revise ^larxist 
socialism, and who try to contribute to the growth of social- 
ist humanism which is as different from Soviet communi-^m 
as it is from capitalism”."* 

Modem Marxism in the eyes of its critics, including those 
who call themselves Marxists, has allegedly undergone 
deformation. Marxism-Leninism is often presented by its 
critics as either eschatology, i.e., an unscientific doctrine 
bearing on the inevitable dawn of “heaven on earth”, or as 
something akin to scientistic positivism, with its formalised, 
pseudo-scientific system of laws and categories. In any case 
it is a concept declared alien to socialist humanism which 
allegedly suppresses man, ignoring his “anthropological 
essence” and remaining indifferent to the fate of the indivi- 
dual, condemning it to slavish service of modem technol- 
ogy.-*’^ 

Many bourgeois philosophers and sociologists propound 
the retrograde theory that the growth of education not only 
in communist countries but also under capitalism makes 
inevitable class distinctions and the emergence of an elite 
set over against the people. They often maintain that the 
increasing “intellectualisation” of society in the context of 
the present technological revolution cannot fail to lead to 
a “deideologisation” of philosophy and sociology, to a rejec- 
tion of Marxism-Leninism by philosophers, sociologists and 
other intellectuals in the soci^ist countries. When one of 
the doyens of bourgeois “Sovietology”, Joseph Bochehski, 
who publishes a special quarterly Studies in Soviet^ Thought, 
is asked what the future hol^ for Soviet philosophical 
thought and whether there is any hope of it becoming less 
ideological and moving away from dialectical materialism, 
he replies that “Soviet philosophy” will evidently not reject 
materialism, because, for as long as philosophy has crusted, 
there have always been present in it materimism and ideal- 
ism, and there has always been a struggle going on between 
the two. However he goes on to say that philosophy in the 
Soviet Union is bound nevertheless to shake free of ideology, 

F- Fro mm, “Problems of Interpreting Mars”, The New Sociology. 
Essays zn Social Science and Social Theory, New York, 1964, p. 195- _ 

' See R. Supek, “Der tedmokratische Szientismus und der socialistis- 
che Humanismus”, Praxis, 1967, No. 2. 
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in so far as there are now, in his view, at work in socialist 
society processes tj-pical of all “industrial countries”, proces- 
ses of “intellectualisation” and the assimilation of knowl- 
edge received from other countries, the spread of “un-classified 
doctrines” in various fields of philosophical knowledge that 
are free of ideology, etc., all of which in Bochenski’s view 
could lead to a “deideologisation” of Soviet science, philos- 
ophy included. 

Bourgeois philosophers and sociologists, as is only too 
clear from the conceptions of Raymond Aron, Daniel Bell, 
the late Pitirim Sorokin and other anti-Marxist ideologists, 
are counting on the elimination of Marxism “by peaceful 
means” and propagating the imminent “decease of ideology” 
as a result of the modem technological revolution. In this 
coimection they allude to the “common denominators” of 
technolog;^,’, natural science and cybernetics in “industrial 
societies” despite their differing politiced systems. They put 
their trust in the processes at work within these societies 
such as urbanisation, the rise in levels of education for the 
population at large, the sharp increase in the proportion of 
educated people and brainworkers in the population, the 
introduction of technology and mass media into people’s 
everyday lives, etc. They cherish the hope that a “consum- 
er” psychology — the individualist urge to acquire money, 
material comforts and entertainment — will take root in 
men’s minds, particularly those of young people, in the 
socialist coimtries as well as their own and then proceed to 
oust pro^essive ideals and political convictions, the collec- 
tive spirit, high moral standards, etc. They reckon that in 
the course of scientific and tedbmological progress this bour- 
geois-individualist “consumer” psychology, not yet uprooted 
entirely in the socialist coimtries will “burst into flower” 
eroding socialist ideolo^ which will then undoubtedly give 
way to “integrated” attitudes based on “common sense” and 
technicsd considerations rather than principled ideas and 
moral standards. 

In these calculations of bourgeois ideologists on the 
“erosion” of socialist ideology, and likewise on the “conver- 
gence” or “integration” of the capitalist and socialist world 
considerable space is devoted to the philosophical aspect of 
the ideological disarming of the forces of socialism, to the 
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undermining of tlie Marxist piinciples underhmg their 
world outlook. 

While in order to poison the minds of broad strata of the 
population in the socialist countries the “consumei- psycho- 
logy** line of approach is adopted, individualism is culti- 
vated and the pragmatic narrowing of people's horizons is 
pursued, mainly with the help of applied knowledge and 
technical skills, indifference to ideals and disregzurd of class, 
patriotic and international duties, in order to influence the 
creative mtelligentsia on the other hand, another line of 
approach is used, namely “deideologisation” of its attitudes, 
increased speculating with the intelligentsia’s noble endeav- 
our to preserve and multiply the cultural achievements of 
the past and pursue humanist ideals. 

As for philosophy, anti-Marxist ideologists, and the revi- 
sionists following in their fdbtsteps, seek to e l i m inate the 
principle of commitment in philosophy and its role as a 
world outlook, to work towards a narrow professionalisation 
of philosophical knowledge and its divorce from the realities 
of everyday life and fiom politics and to bring it closer to 
the philosophical and sociological concepts current in the 
West, i.e., with the bourgeois world outlooks 

There also exists a considerable variety of ‘‘pluralist” 
tactics for driving a wedge between communists and the 
international labour movement. These channels are used by 
bourgeois ideologists in their attempts to “scatter” along 
paths leading in different directions the integrated, mono- 
lithic socialist world outlook based on the theoretical prin- 
ciples of Marxism-Leninism. 

Critics of Marxism-Leninism also spread abroad their 
favourite hypothesis to the effect that the future of Marxist 
theory is full of problems, since its subsequent development 
will, they maintain, end in disruption and collapse in so far 
as it is inevitable and quite natural in our times that various 
conflicting trends will take shape_ in Marxist philosophy. 
They make use of nationalistic ideas to the effect that 
“national” or “regional” (for instance Asian) and other such 
“local” forms of Marxism are particularly viable and go on 
to forecast the collapse of communist teaching and the 
breaking up of Marxist theory into a number of conflicting 
national trends. Communism in theory and nationahsm in 
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piactice. according to bourgeois Marxologists, is the “AchiU 
le>>* heel" of piesent-day Marxism and this “discovery'’ 
sends them into raptures. 

M. Mikulak in his article Philosophy and Science 
published in a London journal writes: “It is tempting to 
conclude that the basically monist Nineteenth-century Marx- 
ist-Leninist philosophical schema, is a process of succumb- 
ing to some form of pluralism in order to accommodate the 
outlook of twentieth-century science and to maintain 
peace in the no-man’s land between philosopher and 
scientist.”'^ 

This acceptance of the triumph of the “pluralist” approach 
to philosophical problems, that is even penetrating some 
circles in Marxist philosophical thought is based on the false 
conceptions of bourgeois Marxologists who would have us 
believe that three trends are developing in Soviet philoso- 
phical science, namely “the scientific standpoint”, “Hegelian 
dialectics” and “Aristotelian realism”. Mikulak, just as other 
bourgeois Marxologists, deludes himself with the hope that 
Soviet philosophical thought will “split up”, that Marxism 
will “collapse” as a monistic system, and of course he pre- 
sents this dregim of his as something quite plausible. 

Unfortunately these attempts to substantiate “pluralism” 
in Marxist philosophy and its “renaissance” through incor- 
poration into contemporary socialist ideology of “elements 
of non-Marxist thought” do occasionally find response in 
certain socialist countries.*’*'' 


Survey, 1964, No. 52, p. 156. 

^ Incorrect revisionist views were propagated by the Czech philosoph- 
er Milan Prucha who echoed the assertions of bourgeois Marxologists 
to the effect that Marxism and its philosophy are “weakened by long 
sickness” and “ossified” and that this “ossification” must give way to a 
“renewal” of Marxism. (M. Prucha, “Der Marxismus und die Richtungen 
in der Philosophic”, Praxis, 1967, No. 2 ) 

Although Prfleha claims to oppose the introduction of bourgeois ideo- 
logy mto the socialist countries, his thesis concerning the possibility of 
“freeing” the existentialist and anthropological ideas of bourgeois phi- 
losophy (Heidegger, Husserl, Teilhard de Chardin et al.) from their 
‘ specific ideological context”, i.e., separating them from bourgeois ideo- 
logy and incorporating them in another, i.e., socialist “ideological 
context” holds no water. Prfleha ignores the class, socialist character of 
Marxist philosophy and Marxist humanism, which approaches the problem 
of the emancipation of man and his happiness as something inseparably 
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Enemies of commimism advocate amicable co-operation 
m the sphere of philosophy, art and culture as a whole, 
reckoning that this could lead to an erosion of socialist 
ideology: however they themselves by no means always 
believe in the success of their “deideologisation mission ' 
The notorious “Sovietolo^st” Klaus Mehnert in one of his 
recent works Westerly Wind over Eastern Europe {West- 
wind uber Osteuropd) had to acknowledge, “For the moment 
the West for people outside it appears brimming over with 
the exciting and mysterious unknown, for people, many of 
whom are reaJly tired of the grey resdity of their eveiy’day 
lives; everything unfamiliar thus appears to them colourful 
and attractive. If they get to know us better, they will expe- 
rience a certain degree of disappointment; some of their 
illusions will be shattered and they will catch sight of cer- 
tain problems with which we have already been grappling 
for a long time.” Thus we must do all we can to “prepare 
ourselves better for intellectual and material competition 
with the Eastern world which is drawing ever nearer as 
the iron curtain grows less impenetrable”.*’’ 

If we leave aside the old tale told by bourgeois reaction- 
aries concerning the “iron curtain”, it is clear that here one 
of the most skilful and experienced practitioners of the art 
of “Sovietology” am ong the opponents of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism is giving voice to impeiimist reaction’s fear of the 
socialist world and the people that inhabit it, who, after 
giving careful thought to what they see, hear and know of 
the capitalist world, turn their bacfe on it once and for all. 
Other fears also haunt bourgeois advocates of ideological 
“peaceful co-existence” with regard to the future of bour- 


linked with the class strug^gle of the proletariat and the construction of 
conununism. This means that Prdcha is really seeking to immerse social- 
ist humanism and Marxist philosophy in bourgeois-liberal and idealist 
conceptions of the “individual” and “freedom” in general. 

Prdcha’s advocacy of a “synthesis” of Marxism with elements ^of 
non-Marxist thought” constitutes a departure from Marxism. It implies 
more than a dialogue with philosophers from a different camp (from the 
Church for example) and involves fraternisation with the latter, a tran- 
sition to revisionist support for the reconcihation of socialist and bour- 
geois ideologies. , ^ ^ ,, ,, , 

K. Mehnert, “Westwind uber Ostcuropa , Osteuropa, 1966, Helt 1, 

S. 17. 
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gtois ideology. The American sociologist Henry Aiken in 
his work Revolt Against Ideology raises the alarm in con- 
nection with the West’s avowed course of “deideologisation' 
of philosophy, science and culture, anxious lest propagation 
of pluralism lead irrevocably to anarchism and nihilism in 
the bourgeois countries and to the spread of “pessimistic 
philosophy” in the “make-the-most-of-today” vein which 
would leave “us (i.e., bourgeois ideologists) helpless in the 
international struggle against communism”. 

Admissions of this type by bourgeois ideologists are by 
no means isolated occurrences. This however does not mean 
that bourgeois philosophy with all its trends, currents and 
nuances is not a hostile force to be reckoned with. It is still 
a powerful, crafty and highly influential enemy. 

Marxist-Leninist philosophy cannot confine itself to mere 
definition of the basic trends m “criticism” of our philosoph- 
ical doctrine and its history by bourgeois ideologists. The 
new stage in the criticism of our philosophical opponents 
must consist of a systematic scientific analysis and well- 
argued refutation of the “latest revelations” made by bour- 
geois and revisiomst interpreters of Marxist-Leninist phi- 
losophy, and a study of their evolution m the course of 
history and of contemporary bourgeois interpretations of 
the major problems in philosophy and sociology. 

In recent years incorrect assertions about Leninism, its 
history and place in the history of philosophy quite at 
variance with the truth have appeared in certain foreign 
publications. In a number of cases Leninism has been re- 
presented as a “local” Russian or “Eastern” variant of Marx- 
ism applicable in the main to countries with a predomi- 
nantly peasant population and lacking in strong democratic 
traditions, while it is sdleged that for countries of Western 
and Central Europe, particularly the industrially developed 
ones, other “Western variants” of Marxism are required. 

The revisionist Ernst Fischer for example in Ids book 
Alarx in His Own Words writes that “proceeding from 
Marx’s reflections Lenin adapted the theory of revolution to 
the particular problems of tsarist Russia” and Leninism he 
treats as an amalgamation of concepts and ideas held by 
“that group (the Bolsheviks) of which Lenin had been the 
leader within Russian social democracy and under whose 
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leadership the October Revolution of 1917 took place”.* 
Unfortunately Ernst Fischer is not alone in his speculations 
regarding Leninism. 

An erroneous interpretation of Lenin’s work Materialism 
md Empirio-Criticism and Lenin’s creative role in Marxist 
philosophy is also found in an article by Comrade Umberto 
Ccrroni, written on the occasion of the publication of the 
Volume 41 of Lenin’s collected works in Italian. This author 
would have us believe that Lenin’s Materialism and Empi- 
rio-Criticism is a work most controversial from a philosoph- 
ical point of view. While recognising Lenin to be a polit- 
ical genius, Cerroni does not accept that Lenin’s contribu- 
tion to philosophy was one of genius, declaring that recogn- 
ition of Lenin zis a philosophical genius would be tanta- 
mount to a revival of Plato’s requirement to the effect that 
philosophers take on themselves political leadership. Con- 
tenting himself with such cheap sophistry instead of giving 
a scientific analysis of Lenin’s true contribution to the phi- 
losophy of Marx Cerroni thereby casts aspersions at Lenin’s 
immortal Materialism and Empirio-Criticism and artificiallv 
separated Lenin’s political activity from his philosophical 
views. Here again Cerroni departs from historical tnith 
which in the past found such apt expression in the writings 
of Antonio Gramsci, the founder of the Italian Communist 
Party, who singled out the inseparable link between the 
development of Lenin’s political theory and practical activ- 
ity on the one hand, and his creative development of 
philosophy, on the other-** 

Of late there has come to light a synthesis of the views 
held by revisionist elements in the communist movement 
and those of bourgeois Marxologists, who pick out specific 
aspects and propositions from Marxist teaching (for example 
those concerning the growing role of productive forces, 
technology and science in social development; the “aliena- 
tion” of man’s ontological forces and the^ desirabilitv of 
their elimination, the changes in the social strurture of 
society as a result of changes in the character of labour ana 


E Fischer, lUas Marx wirklich sagte, Wien-Munchen-Zunch li/SS, 
PP 157 , 158 . 

^ A Gramsci, Selected ZVorks^ Vol. 3, p 5, Russ. cd. 
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improved educational levels, etc.) and present them in a 
bourgeois spirit, claiming that Marxist ideas can be imple- 
mented without any class struggle and socialist revolution 
in “industrial society”. These conceptions of bourgeois ideo- 
logists are closely allied with revisionist advocacy of so- 
called “open Marxism” and “deideologisation” and “con- 
vergence” in the sphere of science and culture that has even 
found a hearing in some socialist countries. At the same 
time in the sphere of socio -philosophical thought the contra- 
dictory trends in the present period have made themselves 
felt in that both the opponents of Marxist philosophy and 
certain advocates of its “toning-down”, who in word sup- 
port Marxist philosophy but in practice confine it to the 
early stages of its development that are long since past and 
which they misinterpret, would deprive Marxist philosophy 
of its essential foundations and principles. 

Ideologists of the liberal “Left” sections of the boiurgeoi- 
sie and some eminent representatives of the world of science 
and art, who find “attractive elements” in Marxist philos- 
ophy direct their attacks mainly at Leninism, against the 
new contribution which has been made to Marxist philosophy 
by Lenin and Communists of the modern period. They are 
often all too eager to stress the need for a “renewal” of 
Mzirxism, for a “new reading” and “creative development” 
of its philosophy proposing in the place of Leninism an 
amalgamation of isolated fragments of Marxist teaching and 
their own idealist conceptions (Jean-Paul Sartre, Erich 
Fromm, Ernst Bloch, etc.). 

An extremely aggressive position in relation to Leninism 
and present-day communism is taken up by “Left” extremists 
among bourgeois and petty-bourgeois ideologists, in parti- 
cular by those representatives of the bourgeois intelligentsia 
(such as Herbert Marcuse), who while denying the revolu- 
tionary role of the contemporary working class and Com- 
munist parties impress upon students and yoimg people and 
petty bourgeois an declasse sections of the population, etc., 
adventurist ideas to the effect that the revolutionary historic 
mission of the proletariat has been passed on to them and 
that Marxism must assume a more “left”, “activist” and 
“rebellious” form than that advocated by Leninism and sup- 
ported today by Communist Parties. 
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In this way Marcuse^ and his ilk. ignoring: the real ^tafe 
of affairs, reject Marxist-Leninist teachine with reirard tn 
the leading role of the working class in the revciiution and 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Bourgeois “critics” of Marxism-Leninism utilise and blow 
up those mistakes, which were made in the pa't bv certain 
Soviet writers (among both philosophers and scientists’ in 
the assessment of various scientific discoveries and theories, 
in order to represent Marxist-Leninist materialist dialecticN 
as an outdated unscientific method of no use to modern 
science and rejected by scientists even in the Soviet Union 
itself. The Catholic philosopher Guy Planty-Bonjour in his 
book Categories of Dialectical Materialism (published in 
the series Sovetica in 1965) maintained in defiance of histo- 
rical truth that the “concept of dialectics is in no way linked 
with the concept of subjectivity; dialectics without subjecti- 
vity, dialecticzd materialism or dialectics without Loeros. 
dialectical matter — that is the doctrine upheld bv Soviet 
philosophers”. He then proceeds to draw the outraereous 
and completely unjustified conclusion that “dialectical ma- 
terialism of the present variety does not in the slightest de- 
gree act as a censor on scientific activity” and that in general 
“dialectical materialism has nothing to offer science being 
essentially contradictory and fatal for dialectics”.*’* 

These assertions are shown up as groundless not only bv 
the whole history of Marxist dialectics but also by present- 
day developments in society and science. 

Similar falsifications by bourgeois ideologists concerning 
the withering away of dialectics in Marxism-Leninism and 
its inapplicability to modem science sometimes even pene- 
trate the ranks of the labour movement. 

This all accounts for the growing gulf between Commun- 
ist Parties loyal to Leninism and various revisionist inter- 
preters of Marxism, Right-wing “neo-Marxists” and *‘Left 
revisionist extremists. In the Central Committee Report to 
the 24th Congress of the CPSU it was stated: “The strug- 
gle between the forces of capitalism and socialism on the 
world scene and the attempts of revisionists of all hues to 


' G Planty-Bonjour, Les categoncs du matcruilismr dialectique 
U ontologie sovietxque contempoToine, Dordrecht-Reidel, 1965. p S. 
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emasculate the revolutionary teaching and distort the prac- 
tice of socialist and communist construction require that we 
continue to pay undivided attention to the problems and 
creative development of theory.”* 

The present ideological struggle centred round topical 
questions of philosophy, to which with the help of Leninism 
it has been possible to find scientific and revolutionary an- 
swers, should be fully and comprehensively reflected in the 
research work of Marxist philosophers, including those spe- 
cialising in the history of Marxist-Leninist philosophy. This 
branch of learning in its constant reference to the principles 
and traditions of the founders of dialectical materialism 
should incorporate the “quintessence” of our historical epoch, 
contemporary Marxist-Leninist philosophy. Marxist philos- 
ophv of todav in the USSR and abroad carries forward the 
traditions of Marxism-Leninism, enriches philosophical 
knowledge and arms those striving toward the final victory 
of communism and the communist world outlook with a 
science-based undestanding of the laws and prospects of 
social development and with a dialectical method for the 
cognition and revolutionary transformation of the world. 

% ACHIEVEMENTS, PROBLEMS AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 
OF RESEARCH INTO THE HISTORY 
OF MARXIST-LENINIST PHILOSOPHY 

Marxist philosophy and social sciences since the October 
Revolution has been enriched by hundreds of joint publica- 
tions and monographs shedding light on the historical course 
of Marxism-Leninism in the sphere of philosophy, political 
economy, scientific communism and various social sciences.** 
In the 1960s and early seventies scholarly biographies of 
Marx, Engels and Lenin, put out by the Institute of Marx- 
ism-Leninism of the Central Committee of the CPSU, repre- 
sented an achievement of considerable significance for re- 
search into the history of Marxism. Conferences were held to 


24th Congress of the CPSU, Moscow, p 123 

Sec the Bibliography in The History of Philosophy^ Vol. IV, 
Moscow, 1949, pp. 579-650 and Vol VI, Part 2, Moscow, 1965, pp. 474- 
525 (in Russian) 
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discuss questions connected with the histon.* of Marxism- 
Leninism (in the USSR and abroad) on the occasion of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the October Revolution, the 150th 
anniversary of Marx’s birth, the centenary' of Lenin’s birth 
and the 150th anniversary of Engels’ birth. 

In the course of the last 10-15 years a large number of 
scientific works, mono^aphs and manuals providing wide- 
range surveys of the history of Marxist-Leninist philosophv 
have been published in the Soviet Union and other coun- 
tries: they bring us a vivid and complete picture of the 
emergence and development of communist philosophy and 
the struggle it wages against bourgeois ideologies.* 

Thanks to this work carried out by Soviet and other 
researchers important fundamental conclusions and tenets in 
the field of the history of Marxist philosophy have been con- 
vincingly substantiated and ’become an accepted fact of 
socio-political science. Here we list some of the most im- 
portant: 

the process of the formation of Mar.xism constitutes a 
revolution in philosophy, which is the outcome of earlier 
development in philosophy and at the same time its nega- 
tion, the critical reworking of valuable achievements in 
philosophical and social thought; the erroneous idea that the 
philosophy of Marxism is the result of a mere amalgamation 
of earlier ideas, a s 5 aithesis of Hegelian dialectics and 
Feuerbach’s materialism has been refuted; 

See 7he History of Philosophy^ in six voliimes VoT Moscow, 

1959-65 (in Russian); MaTx*s **CapiiaV* and Philosophy Today\ Moscow, 

1968 (in Russian); Short Survey of the History of Philosophy^ Second cd , 
Moscow, 1971 (in Russian); Lenin and Science of Today ^ in two volumes, 
Moscow, 1970 (in Russian); Lenin and Contemporary Sciences, Moscow, 

1969 (in Russian); Lenin* s Theory of Reflection and the Modern World, 
Sofia, 1969, Bulg. ed- (in Russian); Marxist-Leninist Philosophy and So- 
ciology in the USSR and European Socialist Countries, Moscow, 1965 
(in Russian); Modern Philosophy and Sociology in West Europe and the 
Americas f Moscow, 1964 (in Russian); L. Seve, La philosophic fran^at^e 
contemporaine et sa genese de 1789 d nos jours, Paris, 1962; A Bankov, 
The Development of Philosophical Thought in Bulgaria, Sofia, 1966, 
Bulg, ed.; H. Glockner, Das Aenteuer des Geistes, Stuttgart, 1947; Istoria 
gvM^irii sociale §i filozofice in Rominia, Bucuresti, 1964, Rom ed ; 
J* Schleifstein, Franz Mehring Sein XJJeg zum Marxismus* 1S29-IS9L 
Berlin, 1958; J. Schleifstein, Franz Mehring Sein marxUtischcs Schaffm 
1891-1919, Berlin, 1959; Zum Geschichte der marxistisch-leninistischen 
Philosophie in Deutschland, Bd. I, 1-2, Berlin, 1969, etc 
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a scientific periodisation has been drawn up for the history 
of Marxism and its philosophy which basically corresponds 
to the main periods in the history of society and the revolu- 
tionaiA’ labour movement of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries: 

research has been carried out into the historic course of 
Marxist philosophy — of dialectical materialism — which at 
the various stages of its history has been creatively developed 
and changing its form, enriching and concretising its con- 
tent on the basis of generalised analysis of the new content 
of social experience and achievements of the revolutionary 
movement and science; the continuity in the development of 
dialectical materialism at all stages of its history has been 
singled out; 

it has been demonstrated that the development of dialecti- 
cal and historical materialism as the philosophical basis of 
the scientific world outlook of the international communist 
movement is inseparably linked up with that of the other 
component parts of Marxism — political economy and scien- 
tific communism, on the findings of which Marxist philos- 
ophy is based and for which Marxist philosophy in its turn 
provides the ideological and methodological foundation; 

the history of Marxist philosophy in the light of this 
research is viewed as a developing entity, combining the 
dialectical-materialist interpretation of the world and 
materialist dialectics providing a methodology of cognition 
and revolutionary action, which together make up the in- 
tegral scientific and philosophical world outlook of Marxism 
directed against the idealism and metaphysics of bourgeois 
philosophy and Right and “Left” revisionism that are ideo- 
logically speaking closely related to the former; 

it has been demonstrated that since the mid-nineties of the 
last century Marxism and its philosophy entered a new, 
Leninist stage of development which started in the age of 
imperialism and proletarian revolutions and is continuing 
and developing in the new historiczil epoch ushered in by 
the victory of the October Socialist Revolution of 1917; 

investigation of the dissemination and development of 
Marxist philosophical thought in various countries of East 
and West have become ein accepted scientific activity at the 
present time in the socialist world, in the capitalist countries 
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and those of the “Third World”, i e , countries that have 
liberated thenaselves from imperialist exploitation and the 
developing countries. This serves to demonstrate the inter- 
national character of Marxist-Leninist philosophv' and vin- 
dicate the Marxist thesis regarding the international content 
of the historico-philosophical process particularly at its pre- 
sent stage. Marxist-Leninist philosophy is viewed as the ideo- 
logical and methodological foundation of the international 
culture of socialism and communism; 

the research work carried out by Marxist historians of 
philosophy elucidates the essential features and laws govern- 
ing the historical course of development of ^Marxist philo- 
sophy, the unity of its structure and functions, the continuity 
in its historical development: the fundamental philosophical 
problems are singled out and it is shown how these problems 
are solved by Marxism-Leni3ism differently from the way 
they are resolved by contemporary bourgeois philosophv; 

it is pointed out how in the course of history, particular- 
ly at the present time, major philosophical problems are 
solved with reference to dialectical and historical material- 
ism through examination of the objective laws of the dcv'el- 
opment of nature, society and thought and through defini- 
tion on this strictly scientific basis of the active role of man, 
his practical activity and consciousness in the revolutionaiyu 
communist transformation of the world; the history’ of IMarx- 
ist-Leninist philosophy emerges as a developing entity in- 
corporating scientific theory, a methodology of revolutionary 
initiative and the ideals of communist humanism; 

investigation of the history of dialectics as Marxist logic 
and theory of cognition sheds light on the process of devel- 
opment and enrichment of the concepts and categories of 
dialectical materialism and on its growing role in contem- 
porary scientific congnition. 

As a result of these achievements in the sphere of philo- 
sophy Marxist science is able to refute the fabrications of 
bourgeois and revisionist Marxologists and incorrect inter- 
pretations of the history of Marxist-Leninist philosophy, and 
to demonstrate that over the 125 years that have elapsed 
since its emergence dialectical and historical materialism, 
despite certain deviations and errors in the philosophical 
writings of the supporters of Marxism at various periods of 
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its development, has been and remains a viable and creative 
philosophv, genuinely scientific, revolutionary and optimis- 
tic in character, the international teaching of the revolution- 
ary proletariat, progressive scientists and men of letters 
throughout the world. 

Lenin always urged that we should not be content with 
results already achieved in the sphere of knowledge. He 
considered that the best way to celebrate our country’s Octo- 
ber Revolution was to turn attention to tasks still outstanding. 
This behest of Lenin’s is most relevant in relation to the 
history of Marxist philosophy. The history of Marxist-Lenin- 
ist philosophy is a relatively young science that came into 
being at the turn of the century, but which only came to be 
treated as an independent scientific discipline separate from 
the overall range of Marxist research into the history of phi- 
losophy some fifteen to twenty years ago. Despite the unde- 
niable topicality of the problems facing Marxist-Leninist 
philosophv and the growing interest shown in its findings 
both by Soviet and foreign Marxists many aspects of this 
science are only now being investigated for the first time. So 
far, apart from Vols. III-VI of the Soviet History of Philos- 
ophy there are not yet any fundamental comprehensive 
works on the history of Marxist-Leninist philosophy covering 
the development of this philosophy in various countries of 
the world and various aspects of philosophical knowledge. 
Works are now being prepared on the history of dialectics 
in Marxist-Leninist philosophy but the history of Marxist 
sociology, Marxist ethics and the ideas of communist human- 
ism in Marxist-Leninist teaching have yet to be subjected 
to profound and scientific analysis. 

A number of fimdamental problems confront Marxist- 
Leninist philosophers including those engaged in research 
into the history of Marxism, and these include certain con- 
tradictions encountered in the development of Marxist theory 
at the present stage of its development. 

^ Given the complex conditions stemming from imeven so- 
ci^, ideological and theoretical development in various coun- 
tries political _ leaders can appear in countries advancing 
towards socialism or embarked on the path of non-capitalist 
development who show interest in socialism or even have 
socialist leanings, who wish to become Marxists but who 
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have not yet mastered Leninist ideas and mefhnd nr w}n» d'» 
not yet accept certain of Lenin's tenets. In the present his- 
torical period progressive scientists and sociologists come to 
embrace Marxist philosophy in view of the fact that the 
general development discernible in their fields of science leads 
them to accept dialectical materialism while they are not 
yet supporting the policy of the Communist parties or at least 
not participating in the activities of those parties. Nowadays 
it is possible to encounter certain academics, including phi- 
losophers who have come to support dialectical materialism 
but fail to proceed from there to the necessary ideologiccd, 
theoretical and political conclusions, fail to go as far as 
Leninist commitment in philosophy. It would be premature 
and in some cases even dangerous to consider all those people 
who embrace certain Marxist philosophical ideas as cham- 
pions of Leninism or its representatives. At the same time 
it would be incorrect to “cut off” from Marxist philosophy 
the scientists and politicians from the non-socialist countries 
who are coming round to the Marxist point of view, to ob- 
struct the further advance of their ideas and their transition 
to a consistent Marxist, Leninist standpoint. It is a quite 
different matter of course when we are up against those who 
call themselves philosophical Marxists but in practice openly 
or indirectly oppose the principles of Leninism — the creative 
Marxism of the twentieth century — who come out against 
the ideology and policies of the Communist parties and 
deliberately work to promote rapprochement or even the un- 
natural “integration” of Marxism and various manifestations 
of the bourgeois world outlook. "SA^ile the _ first ^oup is 
advancing towards Marxism-Leninism, to its philosophy 
from a non-Marxist world outlook, the second, on the con- 
trary, is departing from Marxism at its highest level, the 
achievement of Leninism, reverting in word to the initial 
stages of Marxism and in practice to the contemporary^ bour- 
geois outlook disguised in Marxist verbiage. 

From this situation stems one of the most important tasks 
facing those engaged in research into Marxist-Leninist phi- 
losophy, namely to trace the evolution of the philosophical 
ideas complete with all their contradictions and twists^ and 
turns expressed by leading figures in the field of political 
thought and science who have come to accept or are in thr 
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pi. -CCS* t.l embracing dialectical materialism but who have 
not progressed as far as Leninist philosophy and politics. 
An equally- important task facing the historians of Marxist 
philosophy is the elucidation of the departure from a number 
of }ylarxism and its philosophy can provide adequate scientific 
Marxist philosophers, who under the influence of opportun- 
ism or other socio-political factors have abandoned, to vary- 
ing extents, these principles and strayed from the main path 
of the advance of Marxist philosophy as represented by 
Leninism. In the present period Leninism constitutes a truly 
scientific and consistently revolutionary and creatively de- 
veloping philosophy, while no other “variants” or “versions” 
of Marxism and its philosophy can provide adequate scientific 
answers to burning questions of philosophy and sociology. 

In the struggle against bourgeois and revisionist Marxology 
with regard to questions of the history of Marxist-Leninist 
philosophy particular attention is devoted to the historical 
fate of Marxism, its philosophy and sociology. This question 
is widely discussed in foreign publications of a bourgeois 
and revisionist slant ranging from the weekly Studies in 
Soviet Thought put out by Joseph Bochehski and Professor 
Pitirim SoroHn’s book The Basic Trends of Our Times (1964) 
to Ernst Fischer’s book XJJhat Marx Really Said (1968) and 
the theses put forward by the Zagreb professor. Predrag 
Vranicki, at the 14th International Philosophical Congress 
in Vienna. 

Many bourgeois Marxologists and revisionist philosophers 
whose work has much in common with that of the former, 
such as Predrag Vranicki, see the future of Marxism . . . 
to lie in a departure beyond the confines of Marxism with 
the help of Marx himself. Supporters of “integration” held 
by bourgeois philosophers and sociologists, such as Pitirim 
Sorokin, set their hopes on philosophy, sociology and theoret- 
ical research in the USSR losing their party commitment, their 
irreconcilable attitude to the West and its ideology euid their 
“ideological nature” and thus drawing nearer and eventually 
merging completely with Western philosophical and sod^ 
theories. Sorokin for one wrote: “. . .if mankind avoids new 
world wars and can overcome today’s grave emergencies, the 
dominant type of the emerging society and culture is likely 
to be neither capitalistic nor communistic, but a type sui 
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generis which we can designate as an integral type. This type 
will be intermediary between the capitalist and Communist 
orders and ways of life. It is going to incorporate most of 
the positive values and to be free from the serious defects 
of each type” 

The hopes entertained by Sorokin and other bourgeois 
Marxologists to the effect that idealist and materialist trends 
will converge to constitute a “middle integrated philosophical 
standpoint” are not destined to bear fruit, although the ad- 
vocates of “convergence” and “integration”, who are some- 
times to be encoimtered even in the socialist countries, in 
the future will be utilising all “chaimels” to tr>’ and realise 
their impracticable goal of ideological and philosophical rap- 
prochement between the worlds of socialism and capitalism. 

Facts relating to the contemporary advance of science and 
philosophical theory illustrate how despite the considerable 
significance ascribed to structural analysis, mathematical and 
cybernetic methods, etc., that are now made wide use of, the 
latter cannot provide imiversal philosophical methods of 
cognition and replace the method of materialist dialectics 
that has proved itself in both science and revolutionary prac- 
tice. The future of Marxist-Leninist philosophy does not lie 
in its adaptation to the specific empirical methods of indivi- 
dual sciences or in the “liberation” of the logic of cognition 
from the principles of cognition rooted in the world outlook 
underlying it, but in the all-round creative elaboration of 
dialectical-materialist philosophical methodology and logic 
of cognition in conjunction with the wide utilisation of spe- 
cific methods employed in science. Those engaged in research 
into the history of Marxist-Leninist philosophy will need to 
define the correlation between the universal philosophical 
method of materialist dialectics and specific scientific methods, 
particularly the most modem, including those which are 
applicable to many branches of knowledge. 

The historic future of Marxist-Leninist philosophy, which 
is destined to become and, according to the profound belief 
entertained by Communists, is bound to become the theoret- 
ical basis of the world outlook of all mankind, will not 


^ P. Sorokin, The Basic Trends of Our Times, New Haven, 1964, 
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cun'-ist in a splitting up into national schools nor in “plural- 
ist diverait}' but will see international co-operation and 
agreement in scientific and philosophical thought throughout 
the world. 

Thus an analysis of the history of Marxist philosophy ^d 
consideration of its future prospects lead to the conclusion 
that the hopes entertained by bourgeois zind revisionist Marx- 
ologists that a “convergence” or “integration” of Marxist 
philosophy and non-Marxist thought will take place are il- 
lusory and ill-founded and spur us on to campaign con- 
sistently to uphold the pure and creative development of 
Marxist-Leninist philosophy, the philosophy of the future. 

The researchers concerned with the history of Marxist- 
Leninist philosophy are faced by a good deal of as yet un- 
answered questions and there are mistakes and oversimpli- 
fications in this field to be eradicated. In the Soviet press 
it has been pointed out that detailed scientific research into 
the history of Marxist philosophy was frequently impeded by 
too wide an understanding of its subject, as a result of which 
the philosophical ideas of Marxism were treated as merely 
a part of the history of socio-political thought or part of the 
history of science. The scientific and theoretic^ level of 
research into the history of Marxist-Leninist philosophy as 
an independent branch of science sometimes sank to no more 
than a descriptive or purely chronological study and this 
meant that the philosophical problems which appeared or 
were taking shape in the course of the history of Marxism 
were not always singled out. An extension of the range of 
research into the history of Marxist philosophy was not helped 
by the fact that in the past due attention was not paid to 
contemporary Marxist philosophy abroad and to the critic- 
ism of bourgeois and revisionist distortions of the history of 
Marxist philosophy. 

Soviet philosophers have brought out a series of works on 
the role of Leninism in the advance of contemporary phi- 
losophy providing a short account of the basic features of 
the Leninist stage in the history of Marxist philosophy and 
shedding light on topical issues and their solution with the 
help of Marxist-Leninist philosophy in the USSR and other 
countries. The series included the following books: Lenin as 
Philosopher, Leninism and Philosophical Problems of "Today, 
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Lenin and Contemporary Science, Leninhm and Contempo- 
rary Issties of the History of Philosophy, and Lenin's Theory 
of Reflection and the Modern World published in Russian by 
a team of Bulg'arian and Soviet philosophers in Bulgaria. 
Another recent joint republication was Engels and Contem- 
porary Questions of Marxist Philosophy contributed to by 
GDR and Soviet philosophers. In 1970 a collection of articles 
was published under the title Leninism and the Develop- 
ment of Contemporary Marxist Philosophy Abroad, in which 
Soviet philosophers drew attention to the role of other Marx- 
ists in the struggle against bourgeois ideology and revision- 
ism and in the elaboration of strategic and tactical problems 
confronting the international commimist movement These 
works by Soviet and foreign Marxist philosophers mark the 
beginning of wide-scale systematic research to be conducted 
in the near future into the history of Marxist-Leninist phi- 
losophy. 

The historical path traversed by Marxism-Leninism and 
its philosophy, the lessons to be drawn from its development 
that are relevant to the modem situation must now be sub- 
jected to comprehensive research and systematised in major 
research writings. A number of academic works by Soviet 
philosophers will be devoted to the history of Marxist-Lenin- 
ist philosophy, its creative development in the context of 
the world conununist movement and its stmggle against 
bourgeois philosophy and various forms of revisionism. Work 
has been completed on Volume ^ oi The History of Phil- 
osophy which provides interesting insight into the history of 
Marxist philosophy in Russia and its development since the 
October Revolution in Soviet society. 

Proposals have recently been put forward to the effect 
that a general comprehensive survey of the history of Marx- 
ism-Leninism be drawn up on the basis of research conducted 
by historians of philosophy and economic and political teach- 
ings, proposals which deserve serious consideration and sup- 
port. Plans have been drawn up for the publication of a 
number of monographs and popular studies of the main 
periods in the history of Marxist philosophy and its most 
eminent representatives, on the development of Marxist- 
Leninist philosophy in the Soviet Union and abroad. Among 
the aspects of the history of Msuxist philosophy which have 
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as \ct been inadequately studied and the examination of 
which assumes paramount importance, in view of the present 
ideological struggle and the requirements of modern science, 
the history of materialist dialectics as the logic and theory of 
cognition and the methodology of the revolutionary trans- 
formation of the world is one of the most vital. Scientific in- 
stitutions and university faculties engaged in philosophical re- 
search in our country have considerable responsibilities to 
the ideological front that have not yet been shouldered: work 
has been proceeding extremely slowly on the tasks outlined 
by Lenin such as the elaboration of the history of dialectics, 
the publication of works on the history of dialectics, includ- 
ing !\Iarxist-Leninist dialectics."' 

In future research into the history of Marxist-Leninist 
philosophy a central place should be accorded to the analysis 
of the development of the ideas of commumst humanism, the 
elaboration and solution of the problem of man in the process 
of the historical development of the commimist movement. 
Although the problems of Marxist humanism — man as an in- 
dividual, the world of men’s intellectual and moral experi- 
ence, the all-round development of the individual — have 
recently been the subject of increased attention on the part 
of Soviet philosophers, research into these problems from the 
angle of the history of philosophy is still at an embryonic 
stage. New highly systematic research is required not only 
in order to refute the fabrications of bourgeois and revision- 
ist Marxologists to the effect that contemporary Marxism- 
Leninism remains indifferent to the problems of man and 
supposedly ignores it, but more important still in order to 
provide a positive elaboration of humanist problems, as 
treated in Marxist-Leninist philosophy, so that the latter may 


* In an article entitled Lenir^s Theoretical Elaboration of Materialist 
Dialectics on Lemn’s programme for the analysis of dialectics as the 
summing-up and final conclusion to be drawn from the history of cogni- 
tion, B. M. Kedrov aptly pointed out: “In our philosophical literature 
so far only first steps have been taken in an attempt to trace the coin- 
cidence of historical and logical elements in the investigation of the 
history of individual sciences. Taken all in all, this task outlined by 
Lenin has not been completed. Only of late has the importance of its 
accomplishment in relation to elaboration of the history of dialectics 
come to be acknowledged.” (B. Kedrov, The Subject and Interrelation of 
Natural Sciences, Moscow, 1962, p. 80, in Russian). 
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play a more signific^t role in the life of society as a whole 
and that of the individual. Such research coiild serve to 
demonstrate the superiority of Marxist humanism over all 
types of limited bourgeois humanism and pseudo-humanism, 
its viable realism and tremendous potential for the future. 

Soviet and forei^ Marxists also need to embark on wider 
research into the history of Marxist philosophical ideas with 
regard to the development of society and various aspects of 
social life, i.e., the history of sociological, ethical and aesthe- 
tic ideas contained in Marxist theor>% the development of 
Marxist ideas on the “philosophy of history”, w'hich are 
often merely referred to in general terms in works on the 
history of Marxist philosophy. 

Soviet philosophers ought also to go out of their way to 
ensure that questions cormected with the history of philo- 
sophical teachings on society and man be accorded due atten- 
tion in their research studies and university philosophy cur- 
ricula, particularly those in philosophy faculties. 

Research into the history of Marxist philosophy in the 
USSR and the history of Soviet philosophical science as a 
whole that has been undertaken in recent years in our lead- 
ing academic centres, including those in a number of Union 
Republics has foimd expression so far mainly in the publi- 
cation of books of a popular-scientific level and manuals. 
So far, with the exception of Volume VI of "The History of 
Philosophy there do not exist any fundamental studies of 
the history of Soviet philosophical science, which are essen- 
tial both for the exposure of the falsifications to be found in 
bourgeois and revisionist “Sovietology” and for the ideologi- 
cal and political grounding in Marxism-Leninism and the 
patriotic education of the yoxmger generation. This is a ques- 
tion of particular relevance in view of the fact that efforts 
on the part of bourgeois philosophers to denigrate the his- 
torical advance of Marxist-Leninist theory, particularly in 
connection with the period 1930-1950, far from ceasing have 
on the contrary intensified of late and false groun<ffess hypo- 
theses concerning the “stagnation” of Soviet philosophical 
science, depicting the role of Soviet philosophy in science and 
culture in a highly negative light, are proliferating. 

In recent years more attention has been devoted by Soviet 
philosophers to the history of Marxist philosophy outside 
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their own country and to the contemporary problems facing 
^laixist philosophy, and more information has been made 
avaiiab-^e on the works of Marxist philosophers from abroad 
and on their role in the struggle against bourgeois ideology. 
However the resolution adopted by the Central Committee of 
the CPSU (August 1967) concerning the further development 
of the social sciences and the enhancement of their role in 
communist construction, and calling among other things for 
all-round investigation of Marxist thought abroad has not 
met wath anything like adequate response. Considerable effort 
is now required to ensure the enrichment of Soviet science 
with fundamental investigations of the historical experi- 
ence, traditions and contemporary trends of development 
in Alarxist thought abroad. All these problems merit study 
and scientific anSysis of an extent comparable to those devot- 
ed to the history of pre-Marxist philosophy of East and West. 

Marxist philosophers rightly consider that the most effec- 
tive means of exposing bourgeois philosophy and criticising 
revisionist distortions of Marxism and falsifications and mis- 
interpretations of the history of Marxist-Leninist philoso- 
phy, is a creative positive elaboration of topical issues in 
the sphere of philosophy, society and science, including those 
which are the subject of research and misrepresentation in 
various trends of bourgeois philosophy and sociology. How- 
ever, the accomplishment of this task, the positive elabora- 
tion of topical problems of philosophy, does not exclude but 
instead presupposes the need for a comprehensive cind well- 
argued scientific and criticzil analysis of contemporary con- 
ceptions found in bourgeois and revisionist philosophy and 
interpretation of the history of Marxist-Leninist philosophy. 
Those who consider that the time when the need to devote 
whole philosophical tomes to the critical refutation of the 
output of falsifiers of Marxism and its philosophy is past are 
profoundly mistaken. Sometimes people would have us be- 
lieve that there is no longer any need to follow the tradition 
started in Engels’ ArUi-Duhring and Lenin’s Materialism and, 
Empiiio-Critidsm so as to unmask pseudo-philosophy and 
attempts to infiltrate into the labour movement and research 
all manner of bourgeois trash. In actual fact a comprehensive 
and detailed study and evaluation of numerous philosophical 
trends, especially those which constitute “imitations” of Marx- 
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ism and the refutation of revisionist claims to the effect that 
it is precisely they who are producing creative philosophv are 
vitally important now as ever. For the international ideo]-)Ti- 
cal and philosophical struggle, for the scientific elaboration 
of the history of Mar-xist philosophv, it is vital to produce 
academic studies, directed against Marcuse, Fromm. Bloch 
and Mao, for example, providing a scientifically argued ex- 
position of the concepts now most widespread in anti-Lenin- 
ist schools of philosophical and social thought, claiming to be 
engaged in the “creative development” and ‘‘renewal” of 
Marxism.*®" 

Systematic scientific research into the history of [Marxist 
philosophy and socio-political thought, and cogentlv’ argued 
criticism and exposure of the enemies of Marxism past and 
present, closely related to the creative elaboration of the 
fundamental philosophical problems of the present must he 
given a new lease of life and attain a higher scientific level 
worthy of the eternally viable and creatively developing 
philosophy of Marxism-Leninism. 


^ In his absorbing book entitled Problems of the History of Philos- 
ophy T- I. Oizerman puts forward convincing criticism of a number of 
attempts to “renew’^ Marxist philosophy by means of ‘'pluralist” con- 
ceptions alien to the spirit of Leninism. In his criticism of Vranicki, in 
particular the Iatter*s theses under the heading The Xeed for a Number 
of Variants of Marxist Philosophy presented at the 14th International 
Philosophical Congress, Oizerman drew the following apt conclusion 
“There cannot be any variety of (scientific) variants of the scientific- 
philosophical world outlook, |ust as there cannot he variants for anv 
scientific theory,” In his exposition of Vranick^s assertions and those 
of other self-styled “renewers” of Marxism implying that Marxist phi- 
losophy can only be philosophy but not a science, Oizerman demonstrated 
that “in our age the only adequate form for theoretical i^th is science, 
scientific research. Consequently this would imply that philosophv should 
not strive after objective truth, i e , truth independent of the mind of 
the philosopher? But then philosophy would cease to be theoretical knowl- 
edge and we would be left with nothing but consciousness, consciousness 
bereft of knowledge” (T Oizerman, Problems of the History of Phi- 
losophy, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1973* 
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The period of the development of Marxist philosophy and 
social thought in the Soviet Union and in the world commun- 
ist movement, extremely short from a historical point of view, 
has sufficed to vindicate the force and viability of Leninism, 
including Leninist traditions in philosophy. 

Prior to the construction of socialism in the USSR the 
development of Marxist-Leninist philosophy and theory pro- 
ceeded in the tense and difficult context of opposition to the 
vestiges and influences of the world outlook of the bour- 
geoisie, that had been overthrown but still made its presence 
felt, opposition to philosophical and sociological conceptions 
that were opportunist and alien to socialism Ccmdisguised 
idealism of the reactionary philosophers, religious-philosoph- 
ical trends, Bogdanov's subjectivist “tektology”, Trotsky- 
ism with its “Leftist” voluntaristic principles, Kght-wing op- 
portunism with its mechanistic theory of equilibrium, bour- 
geois-nationalist theories, etc.). 

The irreconcilable struggle between the socialist and bour- 
geois world outlook within the Soviet Union, which after the 
construction of socialism in the USSR ended in an indispu- 
table victory for the socialist world outlook, far from weaken- 
ing or impoverishing philosophical knowledge, as bourgeois 
“Sovietologists” would have us believe, facilitated the pro- 
found and fruitful solution of a number of important philo- 
sophical questions connected with social development. These 
include questions connected with the active influence of con- 
sciousness upon social reality, the interrelation of the mas- 
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ses End the individuEl, forecEstinjsr paths and prospects for 
the advance towards socialism, etc., and also questions con- 
nected with the advance of scientific thought ''the estab- 
lishment of firm links between materialist philos-ophv and 
natural science, ways to surmount the crisis in the natural 
sciences, the correlation between dialectical and formal loeic. 
etc.). 

In the USSR new branches of scientific knowledge grew up 
which had been completely or almost unknown in pre-re- 
volutionary Russia (dialectical logic, the histors’ of the phi- 
losophy of science, the history of Marxist-Leninist philoso- 
phy, the history of philosophy of the peoples of the USSR, 
the philosophical theory of scientific communism, the theorv 
and history of atheism, etc.). Traditional branches of phi- 
losophical knowledge in their turn were enriched by the in- 
corporation of new problems and their solutions, bv new 
concepts and propositions, branches of philosophical thought 
that had been developing in pre-revolutionary Russia but 
which had been essentially idealist and the terrain of an 
extremely narrow circle of “professionals” (gnoseology, for- 
mal logic, the general philosophical theory in psychology, 
sociology, aesthetics, the history of world philosophy, the 
history of Russian philosophy, to name but a few). 

There was no trace of stagnation, immobility, the absence 
of collisions and clashes of opinions in philosophv in social- 
ist society, which had asserted itself in the USSR and when 
the bourgeois idealist world outlook had in the main been 
ousted from the field of philosophy and sociology despite 
the assertions of bourgeois interpreters of Soviet philosophi- 
cal thought. In reality the struggle between the new and the 
old, between progressive and backward ideas, between the 
materialist world outlook and vestiges of religious and other 
non-scientific attitudes was constantly at work within Soviet 
society. In addition philosophical thought in the USSR, con- 
trary to the assertions of bourgeois “Sovietologists”, is devel- 
oping not in isolation from the rest of the world but as an 
inseparable part of the general development of international 
Marxist philosophical thought, which never for a moment 
abandons its struggle against reactionary and bourgeois ide- 
ology in connection with fundamental philosophical ques- 
tions. Further, the fact that the struggle between differenl 
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world outlooks within the country has been giving wav in- 
creasingly, since the victorv of socialist society to a struggle 
of opinions in the field of science, to the contrasting of various 
scientific points of view on the basis of the overall Marxist- 
Leninist world outlook, does not imply in the least that any 
“unification” or “levelling-out” is taking place. Fierce discus- 
sions, particularly in the fifties and sixties, developed 
around problems of philosophy, sociology, aesthetics, etHcs 
and other aspects of philosophical knowledge and these were 
taken part in by many Soviet people who were not profes- 
sional philosophers. Scientific schools are growing up, and 
ever new teams of scientists are engaging in the elabora- 
tion, on a foundation of Marxism-Leninism, of philosophical, 
sociological and other theoretical problems. A number of new 
fields and offshoots of philosophical science (in the sphere of 
logic, psychology, sociology, aesthetics, scientific commun- 
ism, etc.) are branching out- Polemics concerning method- 
ological questions in the natural sciences, mathematics, cy- 
bernetics and the humanities proceed with unabated mo- 
mentum. 

The profound and comprehensive assimilation of man’s 
heritage of philosophical thought, its scientific assessment and 
critical appraisal that it provides is another example of how 
the development of philosophical thought is being promoted 
on the basis of Leninist traditions. However much bourgeois 
falsifiers of Marxism contrive to represent Marxist philoso- 
phy as the enemy of the European cultural heritage and phi- 
losophical traditions,* these schemes of theirs, like many 
others, end in fiasco. Precisely Marxist-Leninist philosophy 
has demonstrated in practice exemplary respect for the philo- 
sophical heritage of the past. In the USSR and a number 
of other socialist coimtries (Bulgaria, the GDR, Poland, Ru- 
mania, etc.) scientific investigation and the publication and 
popularisation of philosophical teachings of the past from 


* Heinridi Falk for example presents the situation in such a way as 
to imply that communist ideology represents “a profound negation of the 
whole vast sum of knowledge and concepts accumulated over almost 
two thousand years of cultural development” and that this ideology as 
such IS merely “a means for changing the world, a weapon for capturing 
men’s minds and placing them at the service of ideologists”. (H Falk, Die 
ideologischen Gruiidlagen des Kommunismus, Munchen, 1961, S. 12, 24 ) 
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classical times to the present day have been or^^anised on an 
unprecedented scale. 

A profound knowledge of the intellectual achievements 
that have accumulated in the course of the historical de\'elop- 
ment of philosophy has greatly extended the scope 
of philosophical activity and led to a marked improvement in 
the standard of philosophical research in this country; before 
the revolution the number of professional philosophers did 
not even reach a hundred, but now there is an enormous num- 
ber of highly qualified experts in all fields of philosophical 
knowledge who have a competent command of contemporary 
philosophical science. 

The history of Soviet philosophical science also provides 
an instructive example of the fruitful continuation and de- 
velopment of the Leninist tradition of the finn alliance be- 
tween materialist philosophy and natural science. Lenin 
pointed out on d number of occasions that powerful currents 
radiate from natural science to the social sciences encourag- 
ing us to investigate the laws of development to be discerned 
in natural history, and that every new epoch-making 
discovery in natural science involves a change in the form 
of materialist philosophy. As a result of the implementation 
of Lenin’s ideas, as expounded in his work On the Significance 
of Militant Materialism calling for an sdliance be^een ma- 
terialist philosophy and natural science, made possible thanks 
to the ioint efforts of Marxist philosophers and scientists in 
the USSR, many works have been published dealing with 
philosophical and methodological aspects of science (physics, 
astronomy, chemistry, biology, mathematics, cyberoetics, 
psychology, etc.). This did away with the former wide^ gulf 
between the fields of natural science and social cognitiom 
between abstract-speculative philosophical conceptions and 
specific experimental sciences. Prerequisites are taking shape 
for a synthesis of scientific knowledge, a theoretical summing- 
up of achievements in the fields of both natural science and 
the social sciences. In Soviet social studies thanks to such a 
synthesis and in keeping with the principles of dialectical 
materialism it has been possible to do away with the false 
conceptions held by a number of scholars and thinkers in 
the capitalist countries up until the present dav to tr^ euecji 
that natural science is primarily concerned with the descnaa 
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tion and analysis of the laws of nature, while social sciences 
allegedly do not single out any laws in rapidly changing so- 
cial reaiity and are concerned only with subjective assess- 
ments of various social and intellectual values. In singling 
out the objective laws of development and revolutionary 
change in economics, the social structure, political organisa- 
tion and intellectual life of society, Maxxist-Leninist phi- 
losophy, in close alliance with natural and social sciences, 
creates the prerequisites necessary for the creation of the first 
comprehensive scientific picture of the world, for the all- 
round philosophical interpretation of the external world and 
social being in the context of men’s practical activity. 

In the history of Soviet science and philosophical thought 
there occurred various departures from the Leninist tradi- 
tion of consolidation of the alliance between natural science 
and philosophy. These found expression for instance in the 
fact that certain scientists and philosophers 'failing to reach 
a correct imderstanding and philosophical interpretation of 
various scientific achievements (Einstein’s theory of relativ- 
ity, discoveries in the field of cybernetics, achievements in 
genetics, mathematical methods and their application in na- 
tural and social sciences, etc.) started to equate the positive 
content of these scientific theories and methods with the bour- 
geois idealist interpretations they were given, as a result of 
which they came forward with a negative assessment of these 
scientific achievements that was to prove detrimental for sci- 
entific and philosophical knowledge and for their practical 
application. Errors committed by certain philosophers and 
scientists who did not keep abreast with modem science and 
applied to the field of science methods of administration held 
back the advance of scientific and philosophical research. 
Nevertheless the Leninist tradition in this sphere was kept 
alive and emerged victorious in the end. As a result of the 
efforts by the CPSU to eliminate the consequences of the 
personality cult and subjectivism the Leninist tradition of a 
close alliance between natural science and Marxist philoso- 
phy was reinstated, negative assessments of scientific discov- 
eries were subjected to searching criticism and likewise dis- 
tortions and mistakes in certain spheres of learning (for 
example, the vulgarised “theories” and incorrect methods of 
the Lysenko group in biology, erroneous attitudes to cyber- 
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netics and attacks against the application of mathematical 
methods in economics, etc,). This opened up wide scope for 
creative searchings in all spheres of science and for their 
philosophical elucidation. 

Taken all in all ^ in the light of historical experience in 
the^ advance of ^ Soviet science, as is witnessed bv a number 
of its most eminent representatives (V A. Ambartsumvan, 
P. K. Anokhin, A. I. Berg, B. E, Bykhovsky, N. P. Dubinin, 
M. V. Keldysh, N. N. Semyonov, V. A. Fok, V. N. Chernigov- 
sky et al.) dialectical materialism provides a true compass 
for the advance of sciences and vital philosophical equip- 
ment for scientists from all manner of fields. 

Thanks to the implementation of Lenin’s behest calling for 
a close alliance between natural sciences and materialist phi- 
losophy and the successes scored in the socialist cultural rev- 
olution first in the USSR, a2id later in the other socialist 
countries, the scientific materialist-atheist world outlook is 
asserting itself, and religious creeds, prejudices and supersti- 
tions are being ousted. In the fifty odd years that Soviet 
society has existed, and in particular since the victory of 
socialism in the USSR, the social base of religious ideology 
has been narrowed down considerably and this process con- 
tinues. The historic programme for scientific-atheist propa- 
gamda first outlined in 1922 by Lenin in his article On the 
Significance of Militant Materialism is being put into prac- 
tice including Lenin’s appeal for wide reference to the ma- 
terialist and atheistic traditions of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. Opportunities for moulding societv’s scien- 
tific world outlook have in recent decades been enhanced 
by new achievements in modem science stemming from the 
technological revolution which is continually divulging the 
“secrets” of nature. At the present time the scientific w’orld 
outlook is gaining ever new ground thanks to successes scored 
in natural and social sciences and technology,^ to the in- 
troduction of infeitely complex control and information 
systems and precise scientific methods in many spheres. This 
also serves to narrow down the sphere of influence of all 
non-scientific world outlooks (although this influence has by 
no means been done away with altogether) and to enhance 
the role of science in the intellectual life of society as a whole. 
The USSR has become a country of mass-scale atheism, al- 
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thouffh relij’ious prejudices and superstitions have not yet 
been eiadicated from the minds of a certain, by no means 
neirlifirible, section of society. Many years of systematic 
enliab/ennient cultural and socio-political campaigning are 
still required before religious and other backward ideas and 
habits are finallv ousted from the psychology and life of the 
whole people, in which they had been rooted for centuries. 
Comiade Leonid Brezhnev has eveiy'’ iustification for assert- 
ing "Lenin’s prediction of a future alliance of the working 
class and the representatives of science and technology, 
which ‘no dark force can withstand’, as Lenin put it, has 
come true”. 

As a result of the victory of socialism in the USSR and 
the implementation of Lenin’s behests in the sphere of science 
and culture, this particular Leninist tradition relevant to this 
aspect of social life has indisputably taken root, and the 
findings of scientific knowledge in the field of the natural and 
social sciences and technology have generated various signi- 
ficant processes now at work in society. Tlie unprecedented 
improvement in the educational and cultural level and tech- 
nical quaMcations of tens of millions of manual workers, 
the formation of an itelligentsia consisting of several million 
former workers and peasants have made possible the emer- 
gence of a new, infinitely higher level of aspirations in the 
sphere of culture and science, including philosophy. While 
during the period of socialist construction it was possible to 
satisfy the intellectual demands of the Soviet population and 
their interests concerning questions of world outlook with 
more or less systematic, popular expositions of the ideas 
implicit in dialectical and historical materialism, by the fifties 
and sixties on the other hand these intellectual demands had 
become infinitely more complex and changed beyond recog- 
nition. Many new social and philosophical problems had 
emerged, in particular those connected with the contempo- 
rary scientific and tedmological revolution and its social con- 
sequences, the problem of the general laws and features of 
the advance of various countries to socialism, that of the 
interrelation between internationalism and the national self- 
awareness of formerly oppressed peoples, etc. These problems 


* L. Brezhnev, Following Lenin’s Course, Moscow, 1972 , p. 271 . 
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demand new philosophical and sociological solutions of a 
variety which could not have been provided earlier in Marxi'.t 
philosophical writings. New methods of scientific thought arc 
also taking shape in the sphere of social thought stemming 
from mathematical logic, cybernetics and other branches <*t 
new knowledge. 

The introduction of mathematical, statistical and other 
quantitative methods, the introduction of computers and 
cybernetic installations in the sphere of economics, sociolog> . 
archaeology, linguistics and social science shape the future 
of these sciences when they will be based more and more on 
precise scientific methods that are already used on a wide 
scale in the natural sciences and technology. In the field ot 
social thought (for example, for the preparation and imple- 
mentation of the new economic reform, the transfer to a five- 
day working week and the Selection of ways and methods 
for linking up technical training with general educational 
subjects, etc.) the “social experiment” is being adopted on 
an ever wider scale, employing the experimental methods 
that have been perfected and developed in research and 
technology. 

In this connection erroneous ideas are often put forw«d 
to the effect that dialectics — the universal philosophical 
method of thought — might be replaced in Marxist philosophy 
and sociology by quite different methods (such as the struc- 
turalist meSiod, for instance), likewise assertions regarding 
the possibility of “deideologising” philosophy ^d sociolo|y, 
an idea which certain bourgeois and revisionist ideologists 
attempt to thrust upon the socialist world. 

A question that is now very much in the centre of atten- 
tion is that concerning the diversity and wealth of the intel- 
lectual experience of modem man, who is unable to confine 
his interests in matters of world outlook and philosophy to 
well-known, basically correct but already obsolescent inter- 
pretations of traditional philosophical problems, to content 
himself with superficial acquaintance with the results of the 
struggle between the diametrically opposed materialist and 
idealist world outlooks relating to the past. In tlus age cha- 
racterised by rapid, dynamic developments in science, tech- 
nology, social advance, man, who is now exposed to a tm- 
mendous volume of information and particularly man in the 
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'socialist Will id, destined to be creator and master of the 
society m which he Ihes, seeks from philosophy a bolder and 
consistent iulhlment of its heuristic role — new discoveries, 
new theories and hypotheses, new lines of argument, new 
solutions lor traditional and emergent philosophical problems 
The philosophy of dialectical materialism and its method are 
essentialK alien to all stagnation and limitation, they never 
should, or indeed can, rest content with that which has 
already been discovered and attained emd come to a stand- 
still, confine themselves to mere assimilation of the heritage 
of the past or a simple repetition of past traditions, llie 
contemporary development of Marxist philosophy is cha- 
racterised by resolute negation of dogmatism and uncritical 
pedantry and also of revisionist vacillations including pseudo- 
innovation, romantic dilettantism that “liberate” philosophy 
from the need to seriously concern itself with modem science, 
from the logical “processing” of the enormous volume of 
information to which man is exposed and shift that task onto 
either the sciences or cybernetic installations, 

Marxist-Leninist philosophy pays particular attention to 
the growing intellectual interests and demands of the working 
man at the present time and in particular the rich and diverse 
interests and aspirations of the builder of commimism who 
not merely reflects the new world but actively participates 
in its creation. In this way Marxist philosophy, while uphold- 
ing and championing the principles of Marxism-L eninism 
that have long since vindicated themselves and continuing 
and developing Leninist traditions, is acquiring richer and 
more diverse content. 

The increasing role of science in man’s intellectual life, 
including his philosophical ideas, is all the more significant 
in view of the fact that science, which is being transformed 
into productive force, will in the future come to constitute 
the main and decisive form of social activity. During the 
present period of commimist construction in the USSR when 
social and class differences have not yet been surmoimted and 
when two opposed social systems are still in existence, polit- 
ical ideolo^ plays a leading role in men’s social thought, in 
the formation of their world outlook, since it serves to reflect 
the fundamental interests of the conflicting classes; at the 
same time the political ideology of socialism is now to an 
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increasing degree based on the fundamental principles and 
the achievements of science, scientific principles of manage- 
ment, planning and forecasting social processes- In the future 
when communism has emerged victorious on an interna- 
tional scale, when there will be no class conflict and the social 
management of men will give way more and more to control 
of things and processes, political ideology will relinquish its 
leading role m social thought to science, the all-round de- 
velopment of which will determine the philosophical, moral, 
ethical and all other aspects of the intellectual life of society 
and the individual. 

Already at present Marxist-Leninist philosophical thought 
is not merely the province of professional philosopheis en- 
gaged exclusively or predominantly in philosophical re- 
search or the teaching of philosophy. Leading organs and 
members of Communist parties are promoting the Marxist 
world outlook, providing theoretical substantiations for the 
major processes and transformations in the social and cul- 
tural life of society and leading the ideological struggle to 
promote the victory of the scientific, communist world out- 
look over the bourgeois world outlook. Soviet intellectuals 
from the fields of natural science and the humanities are also 
working to consolidate the Marxist world outlook by provid- 
ing philosophical interpretations of scientific achiev^ents, 
solving complex philosophical problems and elaborating the 
logic of scientific cognition. The same is true of writers ^d 
artists whose creative work involves the profound philo- 
sophical analysis of man’s life and psychology side by side 
with active vindication of what is new in the struggle against 
vestiges of the past, with the implementation of high ideo- 
logical, philosophical, moral and humanist ideals. Many tea- 
chers, representatives of the technical and creative intelli- 
gentsia and also foremost members of the working class and 
collectivised peasantry who are engaged in wide-scale effort 
to promote the ideological and theoretical education of broad 
sectors of the population, in particular the younger genera- 
tion, are engaged in social research, the accimulation and 
dissemination of progressive, innovatory experience, the pro- 
paganda and elaboration of progressive political ideas, moral 
ideas, aesthetic taste, atheist convictions, thus promoting the 
development of the sdientific materialist Marxist world out- 
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look A» a result oi oil this activity the tradition of Marxism- 
Leninism, based on the principle that philosophy must become 
and indeed is becoming the intellectual weapon of the pro- 
letariat, the whole toiling people, must emerge victorious. 

The philosophy of Marxism, elaborated and raised to a 
still higher level by Lenin during the imperialist epoch, 
gripped the minds of the whole communist avant-garde of 
the international proletariat in the new historical epoch ushered 
in by the October Revolution and also gripped the minds 
of the revolutionary intelligentsia and many millions of work- 
ing people. The Marxist-Leninist tradition is now the most 
influential theoretical and philosophical tradition of our age. 

In keeping with this tradition Marxist philosophy bears 
a revolutionary- critical character and responds sensitively 
to the pulse of modern life, providing creative analyses of 
new social processes and scientific achievement. In the Theses 
published by the Central Committee of the CPSU on the oc- 
casion of the 50th Anniversary of the October Revolution 
it was stated that Lenin’s ideas “inspire the new generations 
of fighters for social transformations. Leninism is the eternal 
source of revolutionary thinking and revolutionary action. 
The name of Lenin has become the symbol of the new 
world”."'" 

It is becoming increasingly difficult for the opponents of 
Marxism at the present time to hold back the advance of 
Marxist teaching, to present it as something that has noth- 
ing to do with philosophy and which is “philosophically un- 
sound”. Marxist-Leninist philosophy has found firm root in 
the minds of millions, in social thought, science and culture. 
This explains why many anti-Marxist ideologists and oppor- 
tunist elements now use another line of approach: in an effort 
to use for their own ends the prestige of Marxist philosophy 
they attempt to distort it, propagating false or twisted ver- 
sions of Marxism-Leninism and its philosophy, its subject- 
matter and method. 

As pointed earlier in this book revisionist and even some 
bourgeois ideologists hypocritically uphold the “philosophy 
of Marx”. Meanwhile all they are really doing is firstly negat- 

* 50tk AnniveTsary of the Great October Socialist Revolution, 
Moscow, p. 6. 
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ing dialectical and historical materialism by declaring that 
the philosophy^^of Marxism at various stages in history was 
now^^ abstract “humanism-naturalism”, now “scientisrn” or 
the “political doctrine of revolutionary activism”, etc., and 
must develop as the “integrated critical thought” of the in- 
dividual, a trend implying that the individual must resist 
all types of alienation; secondly many contemporary would- 
be interpreters of Marxism-Leninism refuse to acknowledge 
Marxist philosophy as a science, asserting that true philoso- 
phy should be free of the “limitations” and “over-specialisa- 
tion” implicit in science, which allegedly does not possess 
the “virtue of universality”, and also free of the “conform- 
ism” with regard to the real world which they would have us 
believe is inherent in science. 

Thirdly it is now a common practice among contemporary 
critics of Marxism to reject tlTe world outlook and class and 
ideological slant" of Marxist philosophy, in so far as they 
maintain that ideology was and remains a distorted, preju- 
diced conception of reality, which allegedly is inherent in any 
limited class-orientated point of view, including the world 
outlook of the proletariat. 

Lenin foresaw that socialist ideology and Marxist theory 
in the contemporary epoch would find themselves face to 
face with acute conflicts and an irreconcilable struggle against 
bourgeois ideology, which, he was deeply convinced, would 
end in a victory for Marxism. When exposing all manner 
of attempts to “liquidate” Marxism, Lenin wrote that after 
each such “liquidation” Mmxism became still more firmly 
rooted in the popular masses acquiring increased resilience 
and viability. 

Showing no readiness to abandon its aggressive aspirations 
with regard to the socialist world or its schemes to liquMate 
Marxism-Leninism “from a position of strength”, imperialist 
reaction is now pinning its hopes on the “erosion” of social- 
ist ideology, on the ‘'loosening-up” of Marxist theory and 
the prospect of ‘‘integration” of the world outlook of the 
socialist peoples with the bourgeois world outlook. _ 

Rejecting the concepts of “convergence” and “integration” 
Communists for their part see the future of philosophy and 
the Marxist-Leninist world outlook to lie not in any ideolog- 
ical and theoretical rapprochement with the bourgeois world 

ark a 
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outlook, which could only result in their ideologocial decapa- 
citation, but in the creative solution of new social and philo- 
sophical and theoretical problems pertaining to the latter half 
of the twentieth century, in the philosophical interpretation 
of the world revolutionary process and scientific^ achieve- 
ments, in the scientific forecasting of the communist future 
including the future development of Marxist-Leninist world 
outlook. The best means of achieving these ends is to promote 
unswerving loyalty to Leninism, the bold elaboration of new 
problems in all spheres of social experience and science on 
the basis of the Marxist-Leninist dialectical method, and the 
active struggle against bourgeois ideology now marching ir- 
resistibly to its final collapse. In the Report of the Central 
Committee of the CPSU to the 24th Congress it was stressed: 
“We have been and remain true to the basic principles of 
Marxism-Leninism and shall never make any concessions 
on questions of ideology.”* 

In the last part of the twentieth century it is important 
that Marxist philosophy should provide solutions for new 
“ontological” and sociological questions connected with the 
scientific and technological revolution and its social conse- 
quences, and not only for problems of an ethical, aesthetic 
and “anthropological” character, as demanded by certain 
foreign philosophers who have embraced revisionist prin- 
ciples zmd are out to destroy the international revolutionary 
teaching of Marxism-Leninism, such as Roger Garaudy.** 

The ever-increasing volume of scientific information, the 
need for its systematic organisation and logical processing 
also mEike imperative the elaboration of new aspects of logic 
and scientific cognition, heuristics and methodolo^cal prob- 
lems pertaining to specific sciences dealing with nature 
and society, the elaboration of a new creative approach to 
the logical and gnoseological aspects of philosophy that must 
progress further than the level already attained and look to 
the future to promote the broadening of the horizons of hu- 
man knowledge and apprehend its new aspects and imderly- 
ing laws. 

In the last part of the twentieth century Marxist philosophy 


24th Congress of the CPSU, Moscow, p, 123. 

Sec R. Garaudy, Marxisme du XX-eme siecle, Paris-Genive, 1966. 
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is called, upon to make a systematic and comprehensive study 
of questions connected with the history of philosophy, for 
without a profound knowledge of mzmJdnd’s philosophical 
heritage meaningful theoretical activity is impossible. The 
wealth of modern man’s intellectual experience, his broad 
cultural horizons and well-developed personality, particu- 
larly nowadays in this age of rapid and dynamic progress in 
technology and the natural sciences, depend to a considerable 
extent on the degree to which man’s consciousness and intel- 
lectual activity are stimulated by his grasp of philosophical 
v^ues handed down through history, the humanist ideals and 
historical optimism inh erent in hlarxist-Leninist philosophy. 

Of late both critics” of hlarxist-Leninist philosophy and 
its exponents have been paying more and more attention to 
the future of Marxist-Leninist philosophy, to its role in the 
advance of social thought and to its influence on the intel- 
lectual experience of modern man and his destiny. 

Considerable space was devoted earlier in this book to 
the ways certain interpreters of Marxist-Leninist philosophy 
^ong bourgeois Marxologists and certain misled writers 
in the ranks of foreign Communist parties and in the socialist 
cotmtries describe the future of Marxist-Leninist philosophy. 
Some of them hold that it will disintegrate and split into 
various national trends which have raised their head in cer- 
tain Communist parties. Others maintain that Marxist philo- 
sophy is exposed to the deinger of being swallowed up by 
“technocratic scientism” which they attribute to modem 
scientific thought, particularly that pertaining to the held of 
natural science and technology; they would have us believe 
that the revolutioneucy and critical spirit of Marxist philoso- 
phy and its ideological slant is alien to modem scientific 
thought. This leads many representatives of the Left bour- 
geois intelligentsia and certain extremist elements among 
foreign Communists to talk with no justification of Marxist 
&eory “turning bourgeois”, of its departure from socialist 
ideals and they often go so far as to substitute extremist 
theories of the export of revolution for its scientific and real- 
istic, concretely historical and class-orientated approach to 
reality and the future of socialism. 

Then again, as has also been pointed out on earlier oc- 
casions a number of bourgeois and revisionist ideologists 
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chcTibh the hope that the contemporary technolog:ical revolu- 
tion will have identical social and intellectual consequences 
m the socialist countries as have appeared under capitalism, 
a development that they maintain would lead to an inevi- 
table “deideologisation” of intellectual experience in socialist 
society, including that in the sphere of philosophy, to “con- 
^’e^gence”, rapprochement and finally to the creation of an 
“integrated” philosophy and sociology that would incorpo- 
rate certain “attractive elements” of Marxism. 

New maior tasks and historic testing situations face Marx- 
ist-Leninist philosophy as it enters the final part of the twen- 
tieth century. However there is no foundation for the pessi- 
mistic conclusion widespread among “critics” of Marxist- 
Leninist philosophy to the effect that this philosophy has no 
future. TTie whole historical course of Marxist philosophy 
provides a decisive refutation of this incorrect conclusion. 
The force and viability of the principles of Marxist philo- 
sophy and the immutable significance of its traditions is borne 
out by all that has been achieved by Marxist philosophers, 
ever since this philosophy first emerged and developed des- 
pite harassment and fierce opposition from the ruling classes 
and representatives of those spools of philosophy which held 
sway under capitalism. This is demonstrated still more vi- 
vidly by the difficult and complex, yet rich and fruitful histo- 
rical path traversed by Marxist philosophy in our epoch, 
when for the first time in history it was able to develop 
freely, at first in one socialist coimtry, the USSR, at a time 
when there was a serious lack of professionally trained Marx- 
ist philosophers and it had not yet found a firm foothold in 
science, social thought and culture and did not yet have mil- 
lions of adherents as is now the case. Finally the enormous 
influence which Marxist-Leninist philosophy was to exert on 
science and culture, sodal thought and the intellectual ex- 
perience of many people, even in years of the very grimmest 
experience (particularly during the war against fascism) and 
continues to exert nowadays, points to the fact that Marxist- 
Leninist philosophy can face the future with the utmost con- 
fidence. 

Marxist philosophical science and the general theory of 
the international communist movement loy^ to Leninist tra- 
ditions cannot and indeed does not content itself with the level 
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of achievement already attained. Marxist-Leninist philf)suphv 
is an essentially dynamic teachin.cr alwavs creativelv de\eiup- 
ing and able to assimilate and provide theoretical analvsi« 
of man’s contemporary achievement and its scientific impli- 
cations. Marxist philosophers like all fighters for communism 
are called upon to devote constant effort to the implementa- 
tion of Lenin’s behests expressed in the words: “The whole 
point is not to rest content with the skill we have acquired 
by previous experience, but under all circumstances to go 
on, under all circumstances to strive for something bigger, 
under all circumstances to proceed from simpler to more dif- 
ficult tasks. Otherwise, no progress whatever is possible and 
in particular no progress is possible in socialist construction.’”^ 
Marxism-Leninism and its philosophy have now gained a 
firm hold over the minds of the revolutionary proletariat, of 
millions of worlcing people m numerous countries all over 
the world. Marxist-Leninist philosophy provides the un- 
shakeable ideological and theoretical foundation for the 
creative development of philosophical and social thought, the 
intellectual advance of all men and women working for the 
final triximph of communism. 


■ V I. Lenin, Collected ZVo?ks, Vol 28, p. 192. 
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